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BY  GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  G.C.B.,  V.C. 


Part  II. 

In  describing  the  so-called  Upland, 
I  stated  that  its  Eastern  boundary  is 
terminated  by  a  wall-Iike  cliflf,  which, 
after  running  for  six  miles  North  and 
South  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  of 
Sevastopol,  then  trends  away  to  the 
South-west,  passing  to  the  sea  cliffs  a 
mile  to  the  North  of  Balaklava. 

The  scene  of  the  two  cavalry  charges 
I  am  about  to  briefly  describe,  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Tchernaya  river  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Eadikoi,  which  stands  a  mile 
North  of  the  harbor.  The  plain  of 
Balaklava,  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Tchernaya  and  on  the  South  by 
the  hills  around  the  harbor,  is  inter¬ 
sected  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  or 
chain  of  low  hills,  down  which  is  led 
the  Worouzow  Road,  which  passes  gen¬ 


erally  4,000  yards  to  the  North  of  Bala¬ 
klava,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  South 
of  the  Tchernaya.  These  hills,  called 
by  us  the  “  Causeway  Heights,”  stand 
well  above  the  plain,  and  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
description,  rq&y  be  termed  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  valleys  :*  neither 
has  much  breadth,  and  the  Northern 
Valley  is  narrowed  in  by  a  clump  of 
hills  called  the  Fedioukine  heights, 
abutting  on  the  river.  It  was  on  the 
Southern  slope  of  the  Causeway  Heights 
that  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  cavalry 
brigade  took  place,  and  in  the  valley 
lying  between  the  Fedioukine  heights 
and  the  Causeway,  that  the  Light  ori- 
gade  immortalized  itself.  The  surface 


*  Strictly  speaking,  the  Causeway  Heights 
run  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 
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of  both  Talleys  affords  perfect  ground 
for  cavalry  manoeuvres.  On  the 
Causeway  Heights  were  five  slight 
earthworks,  and  there  was  a  sixth  on 
a  circular  hill  (called  Canrobert’s), 
which  stands  a  little  to  the  Southward 
of  the  ridge.  It  had  three  12  lb.  iron 
guns,  and  there  were  two  in  each  of 
the  three  works  furthest  to  the  East¬ 
ward.  These  so-called  Redoubts,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  name,  being,  as  Hamley 
sa3^s,  surmountable  by  a  man  on  a  don¬ 
key,  stretched  over  two  miles.  They 
were  occupied  by  Turks  ;  a  battalion 
in  No.  1,  or  Canrobert’s,  and  half  a 
battalion  in  the  others. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  October, 
Rustem  Pasha,  the  Brigadier  General 
in  command  of  the  Turkish  contingent, 
sent  in  news  of  an  impending  attack, 
and  stated  to  within  2,000  men  the 
number  of  Russians  acting  under  Lip- 
randi’s  orders,  who  had  been  concen¬ 
trating  for  15  days  near  Tchorgoum. 
As  there  had  been  already  more  than 
one  false  alarm,  Lord  Raglan  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  asking  for  an  immedi¬ 
ate  report  of  any  further  news,  and  no 
extra  precautions  were  taken. 

While  the  troopers  of  the  Cavalry 
division  were  “  standing  to  their 
horses”  before  daylight  on  the  25th, 
the  Turks  opened  fire  on  the  advanc- 
i  ing  Russians.  Liprandi  brought  30 
I  guns  into  action  against  redoubts  Nos. 
1'  and  2,  being  answered  by  five  12- 
pounders,  and  two  batteries  which,  es¬ 
corted  by  the  Scots  Greys,  came  into 
action  on  the  Causeway  Heights.  The 
three  12-pounders  in  No.  1  redoubt 
were  soon  silenced,  but  the  battalion 
of  500  Moslems  stood  fast,  undaunt¬ 
edly  awaiting  the  attack  of  five  battal¬ 
ions,  which  were  closely  supported  by 
six  others  ;  at  7.30  a.m.,  however,  the 
redoubt  was  carried,  the  Turks  leaving 
170  dead  in  it.  When  the  Turks  in 
redoubts  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  saw  their 
comrades  in  No.  1  overwhelmed  with¬ 
out  the  British  cavalry  coming  to  their 
assistance,  and  that  the  nearest  British 
battalion  was  3,000  yards  away,  they 
fied,  carrying  off  most  of  their  camp 
equipment,  with  which  they  streamed 
across  the  plain  toward  Balaklava : 
some  were  sabred  in  this  retreat.  The 
British  cavalry  Division  fell  back  to 
the  North  of  No.  6  redoubt,  with  its 


back  to  the  wall-like  cliff  of  the  Up¬ 
land. 

General  Liprandi  having  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  redoubts  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  re¬ 
mained  inactive  for  a  long  time,  but 
eventually  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
up  the  Northern  valley,  and  as  it  came 
on,  four  squadrons,  separating  from 
the  mass,  moved  away  to  the  South¬ 
west  to  attack  a  park  of  Artillery, 
which  the  Russians  imagined  to  be  near 
Kadikoi.  Any  such  intention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  immediately  abandoned  on 
the  receipt  of  a  distant  and  nearly  in¬ 
nocuous  fire  from  the  93rd  Highlanders 
formed  in  line  on  rising  ground  out¬ 
side  Kadikoi. 

While  the  Russian  cavalry  was  mov¬ 
ing  up  the  Northern  valley.  General 
Scarlett,  with  eight  squadrons,  sent  by 
the  Divisional  cavalry  general  to  sup- 
ort  the  93rd,  was  moving  down  the 
outhern  valley.  Our  cavalry  had 
been  baited  on  low  ground,  and  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  lessons  of  the  Peninsula,  bad 
no  scouts  on  the  Causeway  Heights, 
and  were  thus  unaware  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  cavalry  ;  nor  were 
the  eight  squadrons  then  going  South¬ 
ward,  in  the  Southern  valley,  parallel 
to  and  about  800  yards  from  ihe  Ridge, 
rotected  by  any  flankers,  which  should 
ave  pushed  along  the  Causeway 
Heights,  as  far  as  the  Russian  skiimish- 
ers  would  allow  them  to  approach. 
The  Russians  also  moved  without  scouts 
or  flankers,  and  thus  neither  of  the 
cavalry  generals,  soon  to  be  in  close 
personal  conflict,  was  aware  of  the 
movements  of  his  adversary. 

When  the  Russian  cavalry  came 
within  range  of  the  heavy  guns  on  the 
Upland,  two  or  three  shots  were  fired, 
which  caused  the  whole  force  to  wheel 
to  its  left,  and  it  crossed  the  Causeway 
Heights. 

Our  Light  brigade  having  just  moved 
a  short  distance  Southward,  was  at  this 
moment  facing  North-East,  and  the 
Russian  Cavalry  disregarding  it  passed 
obliquely  across  its  front.  As  the 
eight  squadrons  of  the  Heavy  brigade, 
moving  toward  the  93rd,  posted  near 
Kadikoi,  passed  the  Light  brigade 
camp,  the  General’s  Aide-de  camp, 
chancing  to  turn  his  head  toward  the 
Causeway  Heights,  caught  sight  of  the 
lance  flags  in  the  Russian  column. 
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Scarlett  immediately  gave  the  order 
“  Left  wheel  into  line,”  but  the  order 
was  executed  by  only  one  squadron  of 
Inniskillings  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
Greys,  the  other  five  squadrons  having 
passed  on  the  Balaklava  side  of  a  vine¬ 
yard.  Having  wheeled  into  line,  the 
three  squadrons  moved  a  short  distance 
to  their  right  to  give  room  for  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  which  the  General 
intended  should  come  up  on  the  left  of 
the  Greys. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in 
the  figures  stating  the  Russian  strength, 
but  no  Russian  accounts  have  made  it 
less  than  2,300,  and  from  the  balance 
of  evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  had  nearly  3,000  horsemen  pres¬ 
ent. 

By  the  time  that  the  three  leading 
squadrons  of  Scarlett’s  command  had 
again  wheeled  into  line,  the  Russians, 
advancing  at  a  walk,  had  lessened  the 
intervening  space,  which,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  Scarlett  moved  forward,  was 
about  400  yards.  Both  the  Divisional 
general  and  Scarlett  had  become  very 
impatient  to  get  the  three  squadrons 
in  motion  before  the  Russians  should 
increase  their  pace.  The  advance  was 
sounded  repeatedly,  but  it  wsis  difficult 
to  induce  the  commanding  officers  to 
move  until  the  line  had  been  accurately 
dressed  with  markers  out  in  front.  At 
last,  however,  the  squadrons  got  into 
motion,  and  although  a  portion  was 
incommoded  by  the  camp  equipment 
of  the  Light  brigade  lying  on  the 
ground  over  which  they  passed,  a  fair 

Eace  was  attained  before  our  men,  led 
y  Scarlett,  who  was  himself  50  yards 
in  front  of  all,  rode  into  the  Russians 
who  had  halted.  When  the  three 
squadrons  dashed  into  the  Russian 
ranks,  they  appeared  to  spectators  on 
the  Upland  to  be  engulfed,  so  greatly 
were  they  outflanked  on  either  hand 
by  the  enemy,  but  our  men  gradually 
hacked  their  way  through  the  Russian 
masses,  and  considering  the  enormous 
disparity  of  numbers,  with  singularly 
little  loss. 

As  the  squadrons  entered  the  centre 
of  the  Russian  mass  the  outside  squad¬ 
rons  from  either  flank  changed  iront 
inward,  in  order  to  surround  our  dra¬ 
goons.  While  this  manoeuvre  was 
being  executed  the  Russian  wings  were 


ridden  into  by  the  remainder  of  the 
brigade,  which  in  many  cases  struck 
into  the  rear  rank  of  the  foe.  Just  as 
Scarlett  charged,  three  heavy  guns,  fir¬ 
ing  from  the  Upland,  struck  the  rear 
of  the  Russian  mass,  rendering  it  un¬ 
steady,  and  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
collision  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
horsemen  were  galloping  at  speed  over 
the  Causeway  Heights  whence  they  had  • 
come. 

During  this  time,  about  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  the  Light  brigade  remained 
motionless.  It  saw  the  Heavy  brigade, 
500  yards  off,  incurring  the  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed,  but  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  by  its  commander  to  move  a 
step  forward  to  Scarlett’s  assistance. 

Its  brigadier  believed  the  general 
commanding  the  division  had  given 
him  orders  that  he  was  to  defend  the 
position  on  which  he  then  stood  against 
any  attack,  but  on  no  account  to  leave 
it.  The  general,  on  the  contrary,  as¬ 
serted  that  his  orders  to  the  brigadier 
were — “  attack  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  that  shall  come  within  reach  of 
you  ’’ 


Behind  the  brigadier  sat  an  officer 
in  command  of  the  17th  Lancers,  Cap¬ 
tain  Morris,  who  had  seen  much  ser¬ 
vice  in  India.  He  was  short  in  stature 
but  powerfully  made,  being  43  inches 
round  the  chest,  and  was  affectionately 
termed  by  his  brother  officers  “the 
pocket  Hercules.”  During  the  Pun¬ 
jab  campaign,  while  yet  a  youthful  cor¬ 
net,  he  engaged  in  single  combat  a 
horseman  who,  careering  in  front,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  16th  Lancers,  and,  after  an 
exciting  struggle,  killed  the  man. 
After  Morris’s  service  in  India  he  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  Staff  College  (Senior 
department)  and  there  was  no  Cavalry 
officer  on  the  ground  with  wider  ex¬ 
perience.  I  went  to  India  with  him 
in  1857  and  kept  house  for  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  he  often  told  me  that 
he  repeatedly  urged  the  brigadier  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  Russian  mass  as 
soon  as  it  was  committed  to  a  fight 
with  our  Heavy  brigade  ;  and  on  his 
declining  to  do  so  begged  that  the  two 
squadrons  of  the  17th  Lancers,  then 
under  his  command,  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  wavering 
mass.  It  is  true  that  the  brigadier  de¬ 
nied  that  any  such  request  had  been 
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made,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  was 
mistaken  and  honestly,  for  although 
not  popular,  he  was  never  accused  of 
wilful  misstatements.  Moreover,  Mor¬ 
ris  put  it  officially  on  record  at  the 
time  in  a  letter  to^  the  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral.  Morris’s  evidence  is  the  more 
convincing  because  when  many  were 
running  down  his  brigadier  for  having 
retired  prematurely  from  the  struggle 
in  the  Northern  valley,  Morris,  who 
was  well  qualified  to  judge,  emphati¬ 
cally  asserted  that  “  He  led  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

The  Naval  brigade  sent  doctors  down 
to  attend  to  the  wounded,  and  they 
described  to  us  that  evening  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  sword  cuts  inflicted  by 
our  heavy  dragoons  on  the  heads  of  the 
Bussians  as  appalling;  in 'some  cases 
the  head-dress  and  skull  being  divided 
down  to  the  chin.  The  edge  of  the 
sword  was  used,  for  the  great-coats 
worn  by  the  Bussians  were  difficult  to 
pierce  with  the  point. 

In  those  days  our  men  were  taught 
the  sword  exercise  with  great  regard 
for  regularity,  each  cut  being  followed 
iu  correct  sequence  by  its  correspond¬ 
ing  guard.  A  doctor,  dressing  a  wound 
in  one  of  our  men’s  head,  asked,  “  And 
how  came  you  to  get  this  ugly  cut.” 
The  trooper  replied  with  much  warmth, 
“  1  had  just  cot  5*  at  a  Bussian,  and 
the  damned  fool  never  guarded  at  all 
but  hit  me  over  the  head”  !  Few  Bus- 
sians  had  made  any  attempt  to  sharpen 
their  swords.  Many  of  our  men  sur¬ 
vived  after  receiving  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  cuts,  and  a  private  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  had  15  cuts  on  his 
head,,  none  of  which  were  more  than 
skin  deep.  This  and  the  faulty  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  Bussian  officers  account  for 
the  very  slight  loss  incurred  by  the 
Heavy  brigade,  78  killed  and  wounded. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  inop¬ 
portune  precision  of  dressing,  the  want 
of  flexibility  of  our  cavalry  in  this  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  neglect  of  all  precautions 
for  security  either  when  halted,  or 
when  moving  to  a  flank.  During  the 
last  four  years  we  have  seen  on  the 
Berkshire  Downs  all  the  Begiments 
which  behaved  so  grandly  under  Scar- 


*  A  body  out. 
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lett  forty  years  ago,  and  on  the  18th 
September,  1894,  with  other  spectators 
I  saw  at  our  manoeuvres  a  ^^giment 
cross  the  front  of  a  hostile  brigade  at 
a  gallop,  and,  having  gained  the  flank, 
wheel  into  line  without  checking  the 
pace,  and  advance  to  the  attack.  This 
was  not  one  of  Scarlett’s  brigade,  but 
all  Begiments,  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
sufficient  manoeuvre  ground,  have  im¬ 
proved  in  many  ways  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  improvement  is  the  more 
creditable  to  our  officers,  since  even  at 
Aldershot  and  the  Curragh,  which  are 
the  only  stations  admitting  of  brigade 
drill,  the  space  is  too  limited  to  admit 
of  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Our  men  can 
manoeuvre  quicker,  they  understand 
”  Detached  duties”  better  than  for¬ 
merly,  but  no  cavalry  in  the  world  can 
ever  surpass  their  predecessors  in  that 
astonishing  courage  and  self-confidence 
which  carried  300  men  hurtling  into 
the  midst  of  3,000. 

Although  I  did  not  see  the  Light 
brigade  charge,  of  which  no  Briton 
can  think  without  a  quickened  feeling 
in  his  heart,  yet  having  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  associating  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in 
that  dramatic  scene,  1  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  chivalrous  errors,  which, 
if  thej  did  not  induce  the  charge,  yet 
contributed  to  the  heavy  loss,  cannot 
justly  be  attributed  to  only  one  or  two 
men. 

The  two  leading  Begiments  were  the 
13th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  17th  Lan¬ 
cers.  I  joined  the  former  before  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  in  the 
time  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  thus 
had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  at 
first  hand  not  only  the  incidents  of 
that  glorious  half-hour,  but  also  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  sii;  months. 

When  the  army  went  to  the  East, 
our  cavalry  officers  held  a  very  high 
opinion  oi  the  possibilities  of  their 
Arm,  combined  with  little  knowledge, 
and  a  lesser  opinion,  of  the  value  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Service.  Mr. 
Punch,  who  often  hits  off  in  a  picture 
the  prevailing  thoughts  of  the  day,  had 
a  very  clever  sketch  in  a  number  which 
reached  our  army  at  Varna,  shortly 
before  the  troops  embarked.  Scene — 
Camp  in  Bulgaria.  Two  cavalry  offi¬ 
cers  greeting.  “Oh,  Fwed,  have  you 
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heard?  They  say  now  the  Infantwy 
are  to  accompany  us  to  the  Crimea  !” 

When  therefore,  1,100  Sabres  looked 
on  while  the  Infantry  stormed  the 
heights  overlooking  Bourliouk  on  the 
Alma,  the  irritation  among  the  ardent 
horsemen  was  intense.  The  General* 
who  'Was  supposed  to  have  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan’s  ear  at  this  time,  wrote  on  the 
26th  October,  “  There  has  been  much 
dissatisfaction  expressed  (whether  right 
or  wrong)  at  the  way  in  which  our  cav¬ 
alry  has  been  managed,  even  the  caval¬ 
ry  officers  themselves  considering  it  has 
not  been  forward  enough.” 

The  Light  brigade  had  an  hour  or 
two  previously  been  looking  on  while 
their  comrades  achieved  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  cavalry  victories  record¬ 
ed,  and  officers  were  naturally  eager  to 
emulate  such  a  deed.  This  state  of 
feeling  explains,  to  a  certain  extent, 
how  proud,  brave  leaders,  with  no 
knowledge  of  war,  were  easily  led  into 
attempting  to  execute  an  order  of 
which  they  disapproved,  especially 
when  the  senior  had  been  irritated  by 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  insubordi- 
nately  expressed  suggestion  of  a  Head- 
Quarter  Aide-de-camp. 

The  Divisional  cavalry  leader  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  order  brought  by  Captain 
Nolan  freely  criticised  Lord  Raglan’s 
instructions,  and  this  probably  did  not 
render  Captain  Nolan  more  respectful. 
He  had  brought  the  following  order, 
reiterating  a  somewhat  similar  com¬ 
mand  sent  down  previously.  ‘‘  Lord 
Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns  ; 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery  may  accom¬ 
pany.  The  French  cavalry  is  on  your 
left.  Immediate.” 

From  where  the  Divisional  General 
received  this  order,  i.e.  on  the  Spu th¬ 
em  slope  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  no 
Russians  were  visible,  and  he  asked 
sharply,  “  Attack,  sir  !  attack  what 
guns?’’  The  General  considered  that 
Nolan  replied  in  an  insulting  tone  as 
he  pointed  in  an  Easterly  direction. 


*  It  is  remarkable  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  views  Mr.  Kinglake  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lord  Raglan  as  to  holding  the  cav¬ 
alry  in  reserve,  “  I  will  keep  my  cavalry  in  a 
bandbox.” 


“  There,  my  Lord,  is  your  enemy,  and 
there  are  your  guns.” 

As  Mr.  Kinglake  justly  observes, 
whichever  way  Captain  Nolan  pointed, 
the  difference  in  the  angle  from  the 
captured  English  guns  on  the  Cause¬ 
way  Heights,  which  Lord  Raglan 
thought  tne  Russians  were  about  to 
remove,  and  the  battery  of  Russian 
guns  in  the  Northern  valley,  behind 
which  the  defeated  Russian  cavalry 
had  retreated  and  were  then  standing, 
was  only  20  degrees. 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  order 
would  have  shown  a  more  experienced 
commander  that  Lord  Raglan  could 
not  have  intended  the  caviury  brigade 
to  go  down  the  Northern  valley,  since 
the  previous  instructions,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  ran  thus  :  ”  Cavalry  to 
advance  and  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  to  recover  the  heights;” 
but  our  cavalry  leaders  were  unused  to 
war,  and  its  attendant  difficult  prob¬ 
lems. 

When  the  General  rode  across  the 
Causeway  Heights,  to  where  his  briga¬ 
dier  then  sat  looking  down  the  North¬ 
ern  valley,  and  imparted  to  him  the 
order,  there  was  a  further  misunder¬ 
standing,  for  he  considered  that  his 
command  in  the  charge  was  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17th  Lancers.  This  view  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  unreasonable,  for  the  Divisional 
General,  against  the  brigadier’s  will, 
moved  back  the  11th  Hussars  into  the 
second  line.  The  formation  in  which 
the  five  regiments,  consisting  of  10^ 
squadrons  (the  8th  Hussars  had  half  a 
squadron  at  Head  Quarters),  moved 
down  the  valley,  was  as  follows  : — 13th 
Light  Dragoons,  17th  Lancers  ;  2nd 
line,  11th  Hussars,  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
some  way  behind  but  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  come  up  alongside  the  11th 
Hussars  ;  8th  Hussars  in  3rd  line.  The 
brigade  moved  forward  at  .the  trot. 
Shortly  after  it  advanced.  Captain  No¬ 
lan  was  seen  galloping  across  the  front, 
shouting,  and  pointing  to  the  Cause¬ 
way  Heights  with  his  sword.  The 
brigadier,  not  realizing  what  Nolan 
was  endeavoring  to  convey,  regarded 
this  as  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  direction  of  the  brigade  ;  and 
Nolan  was  unable  to  give  any  further 
information^  for  the  first  shell,  bursting 
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just  in  front  of  his  horse,  tore  away 
art  of  the  brave  Hussar’s  chest.  His 
orse  turning,  went  back,  the  dead 
body  remaining  for  some  distance  erect 
in  the  saddle.  . 

After  the  brigade  had  been  five  min¬ 
utes  in  motion,  it  was  fired  on  from 
batteries  and  riflemen  on  the  Fediou- 
kine  heights,  and  also  from  batteries 
and  riflemen  on  the  Eastern  slope  of 
the  Causeway  Heights.  It  then  came 
under  the  direct  fire  of  twelve  guns  in 
its  front.  A  steady  gallop  was  main¬ 
tained,  until  what  remained  of  the  four 
squadrons  got  near  the  guns,  when  the 
pace  was  increased  to  an  estimated  17 
miles  an  hour,  and  our  men,  galloping 
through  the  battery,  went  headlong 
into  the  Russian  Cavalry,  which,  re¬ 
peating  the  mistake  made  in  the  South¬ 
ern  valley,  remained  at  the  halt,  until 
the  men  turned  their  backs  before  the 
handful  of  British  soldiers.  The  4th 
Light  Dragoons  got  up  to  within  30 
yards  of  the  11th  Hussars,  and  on 
reaching  the  battery  through  which 
the  13th  and  17th  bad  passed,  found 
the  Russians  endeavoring  to  carry  away 
their  guns.  The  4th  remainecf  some 
minutes  attempting  to  defeat  this  ob¬ 
ject,  and  began  to  send  back  some  of 
the  guns  before  going  forward  to  pick 
up  the  remnants  of  the  four  leading 
squadrons. 

The  right  squadron  of  the  11th  Hus¬ 
sars  only  touched  the  right  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  battery,  and  passing  on  charged 
some  Russians  who  stood  at  the  halt 
till  just  before  the  collision,  and  then 
retired.  The  8th  Hussars,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  heavily  from  fire,  brought  up  their 
left  shoulders,  and  eventually  charged 
facing  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
come,  with  the  same  success  that  had 
attended  all  the  other  encounters,  the 
Russians  giving  way  easily  when  at¬ 
tacked. 

Meanwhile  the  4th  Regiment  Chas¬ 
seurs  d’Afrique,  moving  to  the  North¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Pedioukine  heights,  got 
on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  batteries 
thereon,  and  so  effectively  silenced 
them  that  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
brigade  were  not  inconvenienced  in 
their  retreat  by  the  fire  of  guns  on  that 
side. 

The  Heavy  brigade  was  moved  for¬ 
ward  on  the  Northern  slope  of  the 
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Causeway  Heights  until  it  came  under 
effective  fire  ;  but  eventually,  the  Di¬ 
visional  General  considering  that  to 
keep  it  in  this  forward  position  would 
be  to  incur  useless  loss,  he  retired,  and 
practically  comparatively  little  damage 
was  done  to  the  survivors  of  the  Light 
brigade  in  their  retreat. 

Nevertheless,  the  losses  were  great. 
Out  of  673  of  all  Ranks  who  rode  down 
the  valley,  only  195  rode  back.  There 
were  130  killed,  134  wounded,  and 
15  prisoners,  the  balance  being  dis¬ 
mounted,  for  out  of  the  673  horses,  475 
were  killed  and  42  wounded. 

The  havoc  and  confusion  wrought 
among  the  Russian  troops  are  inde¬ 
scribable,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
number  of  our  dismounted  men  who 
escaped.  Several  individuals  of  the 
leading  squadrons  dashed  on  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tchernaya,  one  officer 
killing  in  succession,  near  the  river, 
the  wheel,  centre,  and  lead  drivers  of 
a  gun  which  the  Russians  v^re  endeav¬ 
oring  to  carry  off. 

Lieutenant  Percy  Smith,  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  from  an  accident  to  his 
right  hand,  carried  merely  a  dummy 
sword  in  the  scabbard.  While  leading 
his  men  on  the  far  side  of  the  Russian 
battery,  a  Russian  soldier,  perceiving 
he  had  no  sword,  galloped  up  along¬ 
side,  and  resting  his  carbine  on  the  left 
arm,  pressed  the  muzzle  close  to  Smith’s 
body  as  the  two  horsemen  galloped, 
locked  together.  Smith  presently, 
finding  the  suspense  intolerable,  struck 
at  the  Russian’s  face  with  the  maimed 
hand,  and  the  carbine  going  off,  the 
bullet  passed  over  Smith’s  head,  the 
Russian  then  leaving  him  alone. 

Captain  Morris,  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
terribly  wounded,  gave  up  his  sword  to 
a  Russian  officer,  who  shortly  after¬ 
ward,  being  driven  from  his  side,  left 
Morris  alone,  and  he  nearly  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  cupidity  of  some  Cossacks. 
From  them  and  others,  however,  he  es¬ 
caped,  and  eventually,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  got  back,  up  the  Valley,  till  he 
fell  insensible  close  to  the  dead  body 
of  his  friend  Nolan. 

Lieutenant  Sir  William  Gordon,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  per¬ 
sonal  combats  in  Central  India  in  1858, 
is  still  an  active  man,  although  the 
doctors  said,  on  the  25th  October,  he 
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was  “  their  only  patient  with  his  head 
off,”  so  terribly  had  he  been  hacked 
by  a  crowd  of  Russians  into  which 
he  penetrated.  He  used  to  make  lit¬ 
tle  of  his  escape,  bnt  we  learnt  that 
after  being  knocked  out  of  the  saddle 
he  lay  on  liis  horse’s  neck,  trying  to 
keep  the  blood  from  his  eyes.  Event¬ 
ually,  without  sword  or  pistol,  he 
turned  back,  and,  unable  to  regain  his 
stirrups  although  a  perfect  horseman,* 
rode  at  a  walk  up  the  Valley.  He 
found  between  himself  and  our  Heavy 
brigade  a  regiment  of  Russian  cavalry 
facing  up  the  Valley.  He  was  now 
joined  by  two  or  three  men,  and  he 
made  for  the  squadron  interval.  The 
nearest  Russians,  hearing  him  ap¬ 
proach,  looked  back  and  by  closing 
outward  to  bar  his  passage,  left  suffi¬ 
cient  opening  in  the  squadron,  through 
which  Gordon  passed  at  a  canter.  He 
was  followed,  and  summoned  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  refusing,  would  have  been 
cut  down  had  uot  his  pursuer  been 
shot. 

Most  lovers  of  Art  have  admired  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson’s  power  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  frenzied  expression  of  the  Hus¬ 
sar’s  eye  in  her  picture,  “  Balaklava.” 
I  have  seen  many  such  faces,  but  car¬ 
nage  does  not  so  affect  all  men,  and  we 
know  that  a  cornet,  rich  in  worldly 
possessions,  whose  horse  was  killed 
well  down  in  the  valley  near  the  guns, 
kept  his  head,  and  extricating  the  sad¬ 
dle,  carried  it  back  into  camp  on  his 
head. 

The  Light  brigade  charge— albeit  the 
Russian  battery  was  wrecked,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  cavalry  driven  off  the  field,  and 
the  Russian  infantry  induced  to  fall 
back  in  squares— was  nevertheless  a 
glorious  failure,  since  we  left  the  Rus¬ 
sians  in  possession  of  the  three  re¬ 
doubts  and  our  12-pounder  guns.  •  The 
charge  of  the  Heavy  brigade  was  an 
astounding  success.  But  the  terrible 
loss  incurred  by  Light  brigade  squad¬ 
rons,  and  the  glamour  thrown  over 
their  wild  ride  by  the  impressive  verses 
of  the  Laureate,  entirely  blinded  the 
Public  as  to  the  material  military  suc¬ 
cess  attained  by  the  two  exploits.  The 

*  Withia  a  few  months  of  joining  as  a  Be- 
ornit,  he  trained  and  rode  his  banter,  winning 
the  Regimental  Challenge  Gap. 


feelings  of  our  countrymen  are  seldom 
moved  except  by  incidents  in  which 
there  is  severe  loss  of  life,  and  thus  the 
determined  gallantry  shown  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  three  leading  squadrons  of 
the  Heavy  brigade  has  remained  com¬ 
paratively  unappreciated. 

Those  who  balance  loss  and  gain  by 
restricting  their  consideration  to  one 
day  only,  scarcely  allow  that  anything 
was  achieved  by  the  Light  brigade  on 
the  25th  October.  If  we  accept,  how¬ 
ever,  Lord  Raglan’s  primary  error  of 
launching  cavalry  unsupported  by  in¬ 
fantry  to  the  attack  of  20,000  men  in 
position,  the  subsequent  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  order,  and  indeed  every 
criticism  that  has  been  made  on  the 
charge,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  its 
memories  will  inspire  our  children  with 
a  desire  to  emulate  the  courage  of  their 
predecessors,  and  our  foes  with  the 
uneasy  feeling  with  which  the  bravest 
of  our  soldiers  in  India  regard  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Ghazis  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  indeed  to  go  into  the  next 
world,  but  only  in  company  with  some 
of  those  in  their  front. 

Although  General  Bosquet  accurately 
characterized  the  charge  as  “  magnifi¬ 
cent,  but  not  war,”  yet  the  impression 
it  created  on  our  allies  was  clearly 
shown  later  by  the  unbounded  impor¬ 
tance  General  Canrobert  attached  to 
the  Light  brigade  supporting  his  troops 
at  Inkerman. 

Distance  and  expense  must  militate 
against  officers  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  visiting  this  historical  valley, 
but  though  the  luxuriant  grass  and 
wild  flowers  which  adorned  it  in  spring 
forty  years  ago  have  now  disappeared, 
being  replaced  by  cultivation,  yet  its 
shape  cannot  alter,  and  to  the  end  of 
Time,  any  one  interested  in  the  deeds 
of  our  Army,  by  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  Upland,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  course  of  those  who,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  in  devoted  obedi¬ 
ence  to  orders  “  rushed  to  glory  or  the 
grave.” 

•  I  spent  the  night  of  the  25th  Octo¬ 
ber  in  the  trenches,  and  having  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  at  daylight,  enjoyed 
on  the  26th  a  distant  but  clear  view 
of  the  sortie  by  the  Russians  while 
they  were  on  the  Inkerman  crest,  dis¬ 
tant  from  our  parade  ground  about 
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2,500  yards.  At  1  p.m.  I  was  loiter¬ 
ing  outside  our  camp  when  rapid  firing 
commenced  near  the  2nd  Division  ; 
bugles  now  chorused  in  the  camps  on 
either  side,  and  the  Naval  Brigade  fell 
in  and  looked  to  the  ammunition. 
Soon  a  battery  of  artillery  passed  near 
our  camp — the  teams  stretched  down 
and  every  driver  “  riding^'  his  horse  : 
what  impressed  me,  so  that  I  have 
never  forgotten  it,  was  the  set,  deter¬ 
mined  look  on  the  face  of  the  men  : 
not  an  eye  was  turned  to  the  right  or 
left,  as  the  guns  swept  past — and  no 
one  seemed  to  notice  the  little  bank 
and  surface  drain  on  either  side  of  a 
road  (existing  then  as  it  does  now), 
which  sent  the  guns  jumping  up  in 
the  air.  In  silence  we  watched  the 
battery  speed  on,  until  from  where  we 
were  standing,  they  seemed  to  unlim¬ 
ber  within  hands-shaking  distance  of 
the  Bussians,  who  a  few  minutes  later 
began  to  fall  back  before  our  rapidly 
increasing  numbers. 

The  fighting  on  the  high  ground  at 
Inkerman  was  soon  over,  the  Russians 
being  easily  repulsed.  It  gave,  how¬ 
ever,  a  chance  of  distinction  to  my 
friend  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,*  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  and  he  eagerly  seized  it,  win¬ 
ning  the  most  coveted  decoration  in 
the  world.  Between  the  nights  of  the 
8th  and  10th  October,  a  battery  had 
been  thrown  up  on  the  ridge,  about 
half-a-mile  in  front  of  where,  much 
later  in  the  siege,  the  Victoria  redoubt 
stood,  and  now  stands.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  built  for  5  guns,  and 
made  such  good  practice  at  the  Mala- 
koff  2,000  yards  distant,  and  the  ships 
in  the  Careenage  creek,  2,500  yards 
distant,  that  the  Russians  called  it  the 
5-eye  battery  ;  but  before  the  26th,  4 

funs  had  been  removed.  The  official 
[aval  account  states  that  the  officer 
commanding  some  infantry  further 
back,  sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Hewett  to 
spike  his  gnu  and  retire,  and  that  he 
refused,  politely  urging  that  the  Com¬ 
modore  would  never  have  sent  such  an 
order.  This  account  also  states  that 
some  soldiers' helped  to  cut  down  the 
parapet  to  enable  the  gun  to  be  fired 
to  the  flank.  The  difference  is  not 
material,  but  I  prefer  to  follow  our 

*  Afterward  Admiral  Sir  W.  Hewett,  Y.G. 
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sailor’s  unofficial  version,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  accurate. 

When  the  Russians  were  seen  on  the 
Inkerman  crest,  and  were  observed 
emerging  from  the  Careenage  ravine 
and  approaching  the  battery,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hewett  to  spike 
his  gun  and  retire.  This  order  was 
delivered  at  a  critical  moment.  Hew¬ 
ett  had  been  firing  at  and  keeping  back 
some  of  the  enemy  who  attempted  to 
approach  on  the  ridge  in  his  right 
front,  but  now  one  or  more  companies 
which  had  ascended  the  Careenage  ra¬ 
vine  out  of  sight  of  the  battery,  were 
advancing  by,  and  had  got  within  200 
yards  of  the  right  flank  of  the  battery. 
The  gun  could  not  be  trained  to  reach 
them  as  the  embrasure  confined  its 
“  field”  of  fire,  but  Hewett  was  quick 
of  resource,  and  after  one  more  round, 
as  the  gun  was  being  reloaded,  he  gave 
the  word,  “  Four  handspikes  muzzle 
to  the  right,”  *  and  trained  the  gun 
so  that  its  muzzle  rested  against  the 
earthen  flank  wall  of  his  battery. 
Turning  to  the  messenger  who  was  re¬ 
peating  the  order,  he  shouted,  “  Re¬ 
tire  ! — retire  be  damned  !— Fire  !”  and 
a  mass  of  earth,  stones,  and  gabions 
was  driven  by  the  projectile  and  16 
lbs.  of  powder  into  the  faces  of  the  vic¬ 
tory-shouting  Russians,  who,  struck  by 
this  wide  spreading  extemporized  shell, 
fell  back  discomfited.  Our  infantry 
pursued  them,  being  led  on  most  gal¬ 
lantly  by  one  officer,  the  only  man  just 
then  in  red,  the  others  wearing  great 
coats. 

The  Russians,  in  their  attack  made 
by  6,000  men  on  the  2nd  Division,  lost 
250  men,  and  80  prisoners  were  taken 
by  our  soldiers  in  the  pursuit,  which 
was  pushed  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  op¬ 
posite  the  Malakoff.  The  enemy  had 
intended  to  hold  and  entrench  the  high 
ground  we  called  Shell  hill,  which 
stands  thirty  feet  below,  and  1,200 
yards  North  of  the  Inkerman  crest. 

My  Relief  breakfasted  at  2.30  a.m. 
on  the  5th  November,  and  marched  off 
to  battery  at  3  a.m.  It  had  been  rain¬ 
ing  heavily  during  the  night,  and  was 
still  drizzling  at  dawn.  There  was  a 
fog,  which,  though  dense  in  the  val- 

*  In  Artillery  langaage,  “  Trail  left.” 
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^8,  lifted  occasionally  on  the  hills. 
We  could  hear  plainly  the  bells  ring¬ 
ing  in  the  city  at  4  a.m.,  and  some  said 
they  could  hear  the  rumble  of  Artillery 
wheels. 

We  were  now  about  to  pay  not  for 
what  was  hastily  termed  “procrastina¬ 
tion”  in  our  leaders,  and  “indolence” 
in  our  men,  but  rather  from  our  coun¬ 
trymen’s  incapacity  to  understand  that 
even  British  soldiers  may  be  too  se¬ 
verely  tried  in  tasks  assigned  to  them. 
The  Army  may  well  forgive  this  er¬ 
roneous  opinion  I  have  quoted,  for  it 
was  based  on  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  he  who  wrote  it,  by  telling  the 
story  of  our  men’s  sufferings  to  the 
Public,  saved  the  remnant  of  our  Army. 
The  Times,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  by  rescuing  the  principal  bankers 
of  Europe  from  pecuniary  losses,  gained 
greater  honors  than  have  ever  before 
or  since  been  paid  to  any  newspaper. 
These  services  were  however  but  trifles 
compared  to  what  their  Agent,  the 
first  of  War  Correspondents,  effected 
for  our  Troops  during  the  painful 
scenes  I  shall  describe  in  a  further  arti¬ 
cle.  Custom,  and  an  acquired  senti¬ 
ment  of  Reticence  under  privations, 
tied  the  tongues  and  pens  of  our  chiefs. 
William  Howard  Russell  dared  to  tell 
his  employers,  and  through  them  all 
English-speaking  peoples,  that  our  lit¬ 
tle  Army  was  perisliing  from  want  of 
proper  rood  and  clothing.  He  prob¬ 
ably  made  mistakes,  as  his  statements, 
often  hurriedly  written,  were  neces¬ 
sarily  based  on  incomplete  information. 
He  incurred  much  enmity,  but  few  un- 
preiudiced  men  who  were  in  the  Crimea 
will  now  attempt  to  call  in  question 
the  fact  that,  by  awakening  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  British  nation  to  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  its  troops,  he  saved  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  those  grand  battalions  we  land¬ 
ed  in  September. 

The  failure  to  intrench  at  Inkerman 
was  caused  by  our  having  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  entirely  beyond  our  pow¬ 
ers,  which  the  reflex  action  of  public 
opinion  from  England  would  not  allow 
us  to  abandon,  even  if  our  leaders  had 
been  willing  to  do  so.  The  General 
officers  commanding  not  only  the  2nd 
Division,  but  others,  had  pointed  out 
the  expediency  of  fortifying  the  Inker- 
man  position,  and  the  Engineers  press¬ 


ed  continually  for  “  more  working  par¬ 
ties,”  “  more  covering  parties,’’  and 
“  that  the  Mamelon  should  be  occu¬ 
pied.” 

All  these  measures  were  most  desira¬ 
ble,  but  Lord  Raglan  must  have  felt 
how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  avail 
himself  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  advice 
pressed  on  his  notice,  for  on  the  25th 
October  (Balaklava  day)  Sir  George 
Brown  reported,  “  at  daylight  instead 
of  having  any  one  in  camp  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  position,  we  (the  Light 
Division)  shall  be  short  of  troops  to 
relieve  pickets  and  a  few  days  later, 
but  prior  to  Inkerman,  the  General 
officer  who  had  been  urging  the  in- 
trenchment  of  that  hill,  wrote,  “  I 
have  but  600  men  on  this  front  posi¬ 
tion.  The  troops  are  completely  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  This  is  serious.” 
Yet  the  Mamelon,  on  the  occupation 
of  which  the  Engineers  were  insisting, 
was  3,000  yards  further  in  advance, 
and  only  600  yards  from  the  Malakoff  ! 
So  Lord  Raglan  could  only  trust  in 
Providence,  m  his  own  stoical,  cour¬ 
ageous  nature,  and  the,  as  yet,  uncon¬ 
querable  fighting  qualities  of  our  sol¬ 
diers. 

On  the  crest  of  Inkerman  there  were 
a  few  yards  of  breastwork  thrown  up 
by  a  party  of  the  2nd  Division,  and 
some  gunners.  It  was,  however,  of  no 
great  value  in  the  memorable  defence 
of  those  blood-stained  slopes,  except 
perhaps  in  defining  a  line  of  resist¬ 
ance.  The  Sandbag  battery,  round 
which  the  Russians  and  English  strug¬ 
gled  so  desperately,  had  no  guns  in  it, 
they  having  been  removed  after  they 
had  crushed  an  opposing  battery  which 
the  Russians  erected  on  the  real  Inker- 
man  heights.  North  of  the  Tchernaya 
river,  for  the  hills  we  call  Inkerman 
have  no  name.  The  position  of  the 
Sandbag  battery  was,  however,  of  tacti¬ 
cal  value,  for  immediately  below  it  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  for  40  yards  and 
Gien  becomes  almost  precipitous  to  the 
Tchernaya  valley.  This  ledge  there¬ 
fore  was  important  as  affording  a  foot¬ 
hold  to  assailants  or  defenders,  and 
both  sides  held  it  alternately.  The 
battery  stood  at  the  North-East  shoul¬ 
der  of  what  Mr.  Kinglake  terms,  the 
“  Fore  ridge  of  the  Inkerman  Orest.” 
This  crest  line  runs  East  and  West, 
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aad  is  nearly  level  for  half  a  mile, 
being  bisected  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  road,  which  comes  up  from  the 
head  of  the  harbor  through  the  Quarry 
ravine,  and  the  road,  as  it  emerges  on 
the  open  ground,  runs  nearly  North 
and  South.  At  about  400  yards  from 
the  road  as  it  passes  over  the  crest,  the 
ground  falls  rapidly  to  either  side.  To 
the  West  it  descends  to  a  branch  of 
the  Careenage  ravine,  and  to  the  East 
it  sinks  to  the  steep  edge  of  the  Up¬ 
land  overlooking  the  Tchernaya  val¬ 
ley.  The  “  Fore  ridge”  runs  400  yards 
to  the  North  of  the  crest,  and  to  the 
East  of  the  road,  with  a  gentle  upward 
slope  of  1  in  60  from  the  crest  to  the 
Northward,  equal  to  a  rise  of  20  feet. 
Then  from  the  North  end  of  the  Fore 
ridge  the  ground  falls  for  300  yards, 

1  in  10,  and  at  this  lower  point  is  the 
ledge  on  which  the  Sandbag  battery 
stands. 

From  the  crest  line  of  our  position 
the  ground  falls  gently  for  400  yards 
Northward  to  the  head  of  the  Quarry 
Kavine,  up  which  the  Post  Road  is  en¬ 
gineered,  rising  600  feet  from  the  val¬ 
ley  in  curves  to  obtain  gradients  possi¬ 
ble  for  loaded  vehicles.  The  Sandbag 
battery  stands  500  yards  East  of  the 
head  of  this  ravine,  but  out  of  sight  of 
travellers  emerging  from  it,  being  hid¬ 
den  by  the  spine  of  the  Fore  Ridge, 
and  at  250  yards,  or  half-way,  the 
head  of  a  lesser  ravine  juts  in,  thus 
rendering  difficult  any  advance  by  a 
formed  line  from  North  to  South.* 
Westward  of  the  Post  Road  exit  from 
the  Quarry  Ravine  the  ground  is  fairly 
level  for  300  yards,  when  it  falls  into 
another  branch  of  the  Careenage  Ra¬ 
vine,  distinct  from  that  which  bounds 
the  crest  line  on  its  Western  side. 

From  about  the  head  of  the  Quarry 
Ravine  the  ground  rises  gently  to  the 
Northward  for  800  yards,  where  on  the 
highest  part,  called  by  us  Shell  hill, 
there  is  still  (1894)  a  redoubt,  erected 
in  the  spring  of  1855.  It  is  30  feet 
below  the  crest  of  the  English  posi¬ 
tion.  On  either  side  of  Shell  hill  spurs 
run  out,  sloping  down  to  either  side, 

*  Visitors  may  readily  find  the  battery,  which 
still  (1894)  exists,  by  walking  from  the  head 
of  the  Ravine  so  as  to  avoid,  bat  pass  close 
to,  the  intervening  lessei  ravine. 
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but  not  so  steeply  but  that  they  afford¬ 
ed  the  Russian  guns  a  frontage  on  a 
North-East,  South-West  line  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  When  the  infan¬ 
try  advanced,  however,  its  front  was 
narrowed  to  the  300  or  400  yards  lying 
between  the  branch  of  the  Careenage 
Ravine  and  the  Post  Road  ;  and  to  get 
to  the  Eastward  the  Russian  troops 
must  either  have  crossed  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  or  have  moved  to  a  flank  un¬ 
der  close  fire.  All  the  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  low  coppice  of  stunted  oaks, 
and  except  where  it  was  nearly  level, 
by  large  boulders  of  crags.  Where 
there  were  no  stones,  the  ground  was 
wet  and  muddy,  and  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  made  movements  of  troops  in 
close  formation  difficult.* 

The  Russian  arrangements  were  bad 
in  all  respects.  The  attack  was  under¬ 
taken  against  the  advice  of  the  Ad¬ 
mirals  and  Generals,  under  pressure 
from  the  Grand  Dukes,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  the  City.  General 
Soimonoff  was  to  lead  19,000  infantry 
and  38  guns  up  the  Inkerman  ridge  to 
what  we  called  Shell  hill,  from  which 
he  was  to  assault  in  concert  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Pauloff,  who  was  to  lead  16,000 
infantry  and  96  guns  across  the  harbor 
head  and  up  to  tne  high  ground,  some 
by  a  ravine  north  of  Shell  hill,  and 
some  by  the  Quarry  Ravine,  a  climb  of 
600  feet ;  while  Gortschakoff,  who  had 
replaced  Liprandi  outside  Balaklava, 
was  to  seize  a  corner  of  the  Upland. 
When  the  forces  joined.  General  Dan- 
nenberg  was  to  assume  command  of 
Soimonoff  and  Pauloflf’s  armies.  Nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  Menschikoff  knew  that  the 
Careenage  Ravine  is  absolutely  precip¬ 
itous  at  its  Northern  end,  and  for  some 
way  up,  and  Dannenberg  issued  orders 
on  the  supposition  that  troops  could 
cross  from  ridge  to  ridge  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Soimonoff  showed  his  draft  of 
orders  to  Menschikoff,  who  approved, 
although  he  had  previously  approved 
those  issued  by  Dannenberg,  and  the 
Prince  left  the  matter  of  the  line  of 
advance  undecided. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  with  infinite 
trouble  disentangled  by  “  Periods”  the 

•  The  coppice,  then  low  on  the  crest,  is  now 
(Angnst,  1894)  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  high,  and 
is  growing  thicker. 
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conflicting  stories  of  this  confused 
struggle,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
condensed  account  I  prefer  to  divide 
the  battle  roughly  into  five  attacks. 

First  Attack. 

General  Soimonoff  moved  from  the 
city  at  2  a.m.,  and  crossing  the  very 
difficult  defile  of  the  Careenage  Ravine, 

ot  into  position  before  daylight.  He 

id  not  wait  for  Dannenberg,  or  com¬ 
municate  with  Pauloff,  but,  as  soon  as 
his  gunners  could  see,  opened  fire  with 
heavy  guns  of  position  from  Shell  hill 
against  our  pickets  on  the  crest,  the 
overshots  destroying  many  of  the  2nd 
Division  tents  pitched  on  the  Southern 
slope  of  the  crest.  Soimonoff  halted 
his  infantry  on  the  neck  of  land,  400 
yards  wide,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
East  by  the  upper  end  of  the  Quarry 
Ravine,  and  on  the  West  by  the  glen 
leading  down  into  the  Careenage  Ra¬ 
vine,  while  his  guns  played  on  our 
crest,  crushing  the  2nd  Division  battery 
on  the  East  oi  the  road,  but  failing  to 
silence  that  on  the  West  side.  Behind 
and  about  the  crest  were  3,000  men  of 
the  2nd  Division  ;  and  half  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther  South,  the  Guards  1,300  strong. 
The  Right  brigade  Light  Division, 
1,400  men,  was  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  Westward,  and  the  4th  Division 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Westward. 
Bosouet’s  two  divisions  were  from  two 
to  three  miles  distant,  guarding  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  cliff  of  the  Up¬ 
land,  against  Gortschakoff. 

Soimonoff,  after  a  short  cannonade, 
sent  on  his  Infantry,  formed  in  col¬ 
umns,  in  echelon  from  his  right.  Some 
columns  were  composed  of  an  entire 
battalion ;  others  of  the  four  com¬ 
panies  in  which  the  Russian  infantry 
is  organized.  All  got  broken  up  by 
the  low  trees,  and  dissolved  into  crowds 
of  men  :  the  leading  battalion  outstrip¬ 
ping  the  others,  was  assailed  by  a  wing 
of  the  49th  Regiment,  and  repulsed, 
carrying  back  its  supporting  battalions. 

Second  Attack. 

Soimonoff  then  personally  led  on  12 
battalions,  numbering  9,000  men,  in 
the  same  formation,  but  this  time  his 
attack,  six  battalions  moving  on  either 
side  of  the  Post  Road,  fell  on  our  cen¬ 


tre  as  well  as  on  our  left ;  he  had  some 
success,  driving  back  a  battalion  and 
taking  three  of  our  guns. 

A  column  of  Russian  sailors  had 
marched  up  the  Careenage  Ravine,  the 
roadway  of  which  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  “  fours,”  and  surrounding 
a  picket  in  the  fog,  nearly  reached  the 
2nd  Division  camp,  but  a  detachment 
from  the  Light  Division,  in  coming 
up,  crossed  this  column  from  the  West¬ 
ward  just  as  a  company  of  Guards 
smote  it  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
ravine,  and  it  hurried  back  to  Sevas¬ 
topol. 

Meanwhile  Soimonoff’s  attack  had 
been  vigorously  met  in  counter  attacks 
by  detachments  of  the  47th,  49th,  and 
77th  Regiments.  Soimonoff  was  killed, 
our  three  guns  were  recovered,  and  the 
six  battalions  which  had  advanced 
against  our  centre  were  driven  back. 
The  other  Russian  battalions,  on  seeing 
this  repulse  of  their  comrades,  followed 
them  in  the  retreat. 

Third  Attack. 

While  Soimonoff  was  personally  lead¬ 
ing  on  his  men,  Pauloff’s  force  came 
into  action.  He  had  sent  on  his  lead¬ 
ing  eight  battalions  with  one  which 
had  strayed  from  Soimonoff,  across  the 
Quarry  Ravine.  They  stretched  from 
the  Post-road  in  the  Quarry  Ravine  to 
the  Sandbag  battery,  a  frontage  of  500 
yards.  A  wing  of  the  30th  Regiment, 
200  strong,  and  the  4l8t  Regiment, 
520  strong,  in  extended  order,  enumer¬ 
ating  from  West  to  East,  ran  at  these 
masses  and  routed  them,  and  by  8  a.m. 
4,000  of  our  men  had  repulsed  over 
15,000  Russians. 

Fourth  Attack. 

General  Dannenberg  now  arrived. 
Omitting  all  consideration  of  Soimon¬ 
off’s  men  already  engaged,  who,  being 
demoralized  by  their  terrible  losses, 
especially  in  officers,  were  sent  to  the 
rear,  Dannenberg  had  in  hand  19,000 
fresh  troops,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
90  guns.  He  brought  10,000  forward, 
attacking  with  his  left,  our  right  and 
centre,  so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  Gort¬ 
schakoff.  Before  he  advanced,  the 
Guards  had  reinforced  the  2nd  Di¬ 
vision,  and  2,000  of  the  4th  Division, 
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mainly  detachments  left  in  camp  from 
the  battalions  which  were  in  the 
trenches,  were  approaching  under  Cath- 
cart. 

The  Russians  fell  heavily  on  the  4l8t 
Regiment  at  the  Sandbag  battery,  and 
Fore  ridge  slopes,  and  the  Welshmen 
being  reinforced  by  the  Guards,  the 
dghting  assumed  the  most  determined 
character  ;  the  Russians  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  defeat,  and  the  struggle  continued, 
till  around  the  battery  was  formed  a 
rampart  of  corpses. 

Mr.  Kinglake’s  6fth  volume  is  a  mar¬ 
vellous  tribute  to  the  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  officers  and  men  ;  but  our  privates 
are  soldiers  by  choice,  while  the  Rus¬ 
sian  private  is  conscripted  against  his 
will.  No  soldier  can  show  more  pas¬ 
sive  courage  than  the  Russian,  but  he 
has  not  the  aggressive  spirit  shown  by 
Britons.  The  Russian  officers,  how¬ 
ever,  came  forward  again  and  again  to 
lead  on  their  columns,  and  one  young 
lieutenant  climbing  the  parapet  of  the 
Sandbag  battery,  and,  followed  by  a 
single  private,  leapt  down  on  the  bay¬ 
onets  of  our  men.  Nor  were  our  offi¬ 
cers  less  devoted  even  to  death.  When 
the  41st  were  being  overwhelmed.  Cap¬ 
tain  Richards,  Lieutenants  Taylor, 
Stirling,  and  Swabey,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  already  wounded,  not 
being  able  at  the  moment  to  collect 
men  for  a  counter  attack  which  they 
considered  to  be  essential,  charged  vig¬ 
orously  into  a  Russian  column  and 
were  all  killed. 

Till  now  some  semblance  of  a  line 
had  been  maintained  by  our  men,  and 
no  success  had  tempted  them  below 
the  Sandbag  battery  ledge  till  General 
Cathcart  arrived.  He  had  pushed  into 
the  fight  four-fifths  of  his  2,000  men, 
but  with  the  remaining  400,  mostly 
68th  Light  Infantry,  he  descended,  in 
contravention  of  Lord  Raglan’s  wishes, 
the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Upland  to  at¬ 
tack  the  flank  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
movement  in  advance  was  taken  up  by 
our  men  on  the  crest.  Sir  George 
Cathcart  was  rapidly  pushing  back  the 
foe  in  his  immediate  front,  when  he 
was  fired  on  by  Russians  who  had  gained 
the  ground  above  him.  He  was  killed, 
as  were  many  of  his  followers,  the  sur¬ 
vivors  regaining  the  crest  in  small  scat¬ 
tered  bodies.  This  crest,  now  bare  of 
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defenders,  was  occupied  by  Russians, 
one  battalion  facing  Eastward  to  sur¬ 
round  our  men  who  were  still  fighting 
•  lower  down,  when  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  French  arrived  on  the  crest, 
and  drove  the  Russians  back. 

Fifth  Attack. 

Covered  by  a  heavy  fire  from  100 
guns  on  Shell  hill,  6,000  Russians  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  Allies,  who  now 
numbered  5,000.  The  first  line  of 
eight  battalions  in  company  columns 
came  on  from  the  Quarry  Ravine,  neg¬ 
lecting  our  right  near  the  Sandbag  bat¬ 
tery,  now  held  by  a  French  battalion 
and  a  few  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  ; 
this,  the  most  determined  attack  of  the 
day,  was  pushed  home  in  echelon  from 
the  Russian  right  against  our  left,  and 
up  the  main  road  against  our  centre. 
The  enemy’s  columns  penetrated  our 
left,  took  and  spiked  some  guns,  bay- 
onetting  the  gun  detachments,  who  at 
first  in  the  fog  mistook  the  enemy  for 
our  men,  and  the  Russian  leading  bat¬ 
talions  were  again  fairly  on  the  crest 
for  a  time.  Just  before  the  suppoit- 
ing  Russian  columns  came  up  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  advanced  and  drove 
hack  the  foe.  The  French,  whose  aid, 
offered  early  in  the  fight,  had  been  de¬ 
clined  by  the  officers  commanding  tho 
Light  and  4th  Divisions,  but  whose 
help  had  been  invoked  later  by  Lord 
Raglan,  were  now  in  force  on  tho 
ground,  and,  after  some  hesitation  aris¬ 
ing  from  various  causes,  were  helping 
our  soldiers.  Two  horse  batteries  went 
well  down  the  crest  to  the  East  of  the 
Post-road,  and  thence  fired  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  guns  on  Shell  hill,  though  not 
without  suffering  great  loss. 

From  the  Right  Attack  batteries  we 
were  enabled  to  inflict  severe  losses  on 
the  enemy.  The  two  roads  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Careenage  Ravine  are 
very  steep,  that  on  the  South  exit 
being  taken  up  ground  which  rises  100 
yards  in  400,  and  Reserves  of  men  and 
ammunition  were  therefore  sent  by  a 
track  which  passes  East  of,  and  then 
South  of  the  Mamelon,  till  it  descends 
by  a  valley  running  back  Northward 
into  the  Careenage  Ravine.  As  we  did 
not  then  realize  how  the  Russians  were 
cramped  by  the  ground,  we  at  first  im¬ 
agined  that  the  columns  we  saw  were 
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destined  to  turn  our  flank,  and  the 
guard  of  the  trenches  being  inadequate 
for  its  protection,  our  position  appeared 
precarious  as  the  sound  of  the  Qring 
on  the  heights  trended  further  South¬ 
ward.  Six  guns  were  run  back  to  fire 
along  the  flank  :  spikes  were  issued, 
and  the  men  shown  the  direction  of 
Retreat. 

The  head  of  the  Russian  column  of 
men  and  wagons  turned  Eastward  at  a 
point  300  yards  South  of  the  Mamelon, 
and  disappeared,  but  it  was  doubtless 
soon  halted,  for  those  behind  remained 
for  a  long  time  exposed  to  our  6re  at 
1,500  yards  rauge,  until,  under  its 
pressure,  they  melted  away.  I  saw 
one  of  our  guns  pitch  a  shell  into  a 
powder  wagon,  destroying  all  the  men 
and  horses  near  it. 

The  Russians  endured  this  destruc¬ 
tive  fire  with  resigned  courage,  their 
comrades  in  the  Malakofl  and  Redan 
doing  all  they  could  to  help  them  by 
concentrating  fire  on  those  guns  of 
ours  which  were  causing  so  much  de¬ 
struction. 

The  last  attack  by  Dannenberg  was 
delivered  soon  after  12  a.m.,  and  shortly 
after  1  p.m.  the  Russians  retired  from 
Shell  hill,  unmolested  except  by  artil¬ 
lery  fire. 

The  Russians  lost  256  ofiicers  and 
12,000  men,  a  large  proportion  being 
left  dead  on  the  field. 

The  allied  losses,  each  nation  having 
brought  about  8,000  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  were  : — 

Killed.  Wonnded.  Totals. 
Englisli— Officers. . .  .  39  91  130 

Other  ranks.  658  1670  2228 

French— Officers .  13  36  49 

Other  ranks..  130  750  886 

Paulotl’s  men  closed  more  resolutely 
with  ours  than  Soimonotl’s,  but  then 
the  ground  over  which  the  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  was  very  different.  Pauloff’s 
men  had  a  steep  climb,  it  is  true,  but 
whether  they  ascended  the  Quarry  Ra¬ 
vine,  or  coming  from  Shell  hill  crossed 
the  ravine,  they  were  scarcely  punished 
at  all  until  they  reached  their  foes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  enabled 
them  to  get  within  charging  distance 
of  our  men  before  they  saw  each  other. 
Then  the  weight  of  numbers  told  ;  each 
Russian  company  column  had  from  120 
to  200  men,  and  in  many  cases  was  met 


by  small  parties  of  from  15  to  20  Brit¬ 
ons.  That  these  were  not  annihilated 
was  owing  to  the  unskilful  leading  of 
the  Russian  officers,  and  the  indomita¬ 
ble  courage  of  our  soldiers  of  all  ranks. 

Soimonoff’s  men  wore  subjected  to 
terridc  slaughter  before  they  got  within 
charging  distance,  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  most  unfavorable  for  success. 
They  were  crowded  together  on  a  nar¬ 
row  neck,-  where  bushes  which  did  not 
shelter,  yet  broke  the  ranks.  Their 
formation  was  so  deep,  that  many  of 
the  hard  hitting  Minie*  bullets  went 
through  half  a  dozen  men.  Then  as 
some  disorganized  survivors  approached 
the  crest  above  them,  they  saw  what  in 
the  fog  doubtless  appeared  to  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  entrenchment,  and  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  assailed  by  a  confident  soldiery 
who  rushed  at  them,  cheering  with 
shouts  of  victory,  as  if  they  were  but 
the  advance  of  strong  supporting  bodies 
hidden  behind  the  crest.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  small  parties  of  our  soldiers 
charging  in  line  seldom  failed  to  push 
back  heavy  columns,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers 
stayed  the  onset  of  our  troops  that 
they  were  in  turn  driven  back.  So 
great  is  the  moral  effect  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  movement ! 

When  our  officers  and  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  were  shot  down,  groups 
of  privates  banding  together  under 
some  natural  and  self-elected  leader  of 
men,  would  rush  forward  on  the  foe, 
and  in  the  Naval  Brigade  we  heard 
next  day. that  Captain  Peel  had  led 
seven  such  separate  attacks. 

Volume  No.  5  of  Kinglake’s  work 
cannot  be  perused  without  evoking  the 
deepest  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
courage  of  Regimental  officers  and  their 
men,  and  of  wonder  how  from  want  of 
organization  individual  men  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  stream  back  to  the  2nd  Di¬ 
vision  camp  for  ammunition. 

There  are  a  number  of  stories  which 
stir  one’s  blood,  but  my  space  will  not 
allow  me  to  allude  to  them.  One, 
however,  I  will  quote  briefly.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fight  Lieutenant  Acton, 
77th  Regiment,  was  ordered  by  Major 
Lord  West,  2tst  Regiment,  to  advance 


*  All  oar  troops  except  the  4th  DiTision  had 
the  Minie  rifle. 
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up  Shell  hill  on  the  nearest  Russian 
battery  with  his  company  and  to  take 
two  companies  of  other  battalions 
which  stood  near  to  Mr.  Acton.  He 
elected  to  go  up  in  front,  telling  the 
other  officers  to  go  round  by  the  flank, 
but  they  declined  to  attempt  such  a 
task,  and  Acton’s  men,  influenced  by 
the  other  officers,  refused  to  move. 
Acton  walked  on  saying,  “  Then  I’ll 

fo  by  myself.”  He  was  joined  by 
'rivate  Tyrrell  of  the  77th,  then  by 
one  private  of  the  recusant  companies, 
and  then  by  the  whole  of  his  company. 
The  battery,  hastily  retiring,  escaped. 

As  Napier  wrote  of  the  assault  of 
Badajos,  “  Many  died  and  there  was 
much  glory,  but  happily  the  brigadier 
General  in  temporary  command  of  the 
2nd  Division,  the  mainspring  of  four 
hours’  desperate  resistance,  survived. 
Essentially  a  fighting  general,  he  was 
seen  wherever  bullets  fell  most  thickly, 
and  when  not  visible  his  voice  was 
heard  encouraging  his  men  with  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  borrowed  from  “  the  army  in 
Flanders.”  It  meant  nothing,  but 
will  not  bear  repetition.  Years  after 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Aldershot  com¬ 
mand,  and  Her  Majesty  chanced  to 
ask,  ‘‘  has  the  new  general  yet  taken 
up  his  command?”  “  Yes,  your  Maj¬ 
esty,  he  swore  himself  in  yesterday,” 
was  the  apt  reply. 

Personally,  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard  during  the  War,  I  think,  with 
the  exception  of  some  night  fighting  in 
and  about  the  trenches,  our  Infantry 
never  fought  during  it  with  so  great, 
resolute  and  sustained  determination 
as  on  the  5th  November.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  and  the  effect  of  our 
men’s  conduct  on  our  allies  was  mark¬ 
ed.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  officer  who  gained  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Cross  for  marked  gallantry  in  the 
action,  I  read  :  “  November  7th,  1854. 
I  cannot  find  terms  to  express  my  ad¬ 
miration  and  astonishment  at  the  bra¬ 
very  of  our  officers  and  men.  .  .  .  The 
French  think  so  much  of  our  fight, 
and  an  officer  told  me,  whatever  the 
feelings  might  be  in  France,  the  Army 
would  forever  go  with  the  English.” 
Humanly  speaking,  however,  if  the 
Russian  generals  had  been  as  skilled  as 
their  men  were  patient  under  fire,  the 
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result  must  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
Allies.  Gortschakoff,  with  his  22,000 
men,  never  seriously  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  French  under  Bosquet. 
Soimonoff  and  Pauloff  tried  to  put  35,- 
000  men  and  a  great  number  of  guns, 
on  ground  suitable  for  one-third  of 
that  number. 

Pauloff  should  have  emerged  at  day¬ 
light  from  the  Quarry  Ravine,  under 
cover  of  all  Soimonofl’s  guns  of  posi¬ 
tion,  established  on  Shell  hill  (as  they 
were)  before  daylight.  These  guns 
should  have  been  guarded  by  one  of 
Soimonoff ’s  Regiments,  say  3,000  men, 
who  might,  if  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  have  thrown  up  shelter  trenches. 
The  General  should  have  marched  up 
the  next  ridge  to  the  Westward  with 
16,000  men  and  his  field  guns.  This 
ascent,  named  by  us  Victoria  ridge,  is 
half  a  mile  wide  up  to  where  the  Vic¬ 
toria  redoubt  now  stands.  The  hill 
narrows  further  to  the  Southward  to 
400  yards  in  breadth,  but  then.  South 
of  this  narrow  space  it  becomes  possi¬ 
ble  to  pass  up  and  down  the  faces  of 
the  Careenage  and  Middle  Ravines  on 
either  flank,  and  thus  very  superior 
numbers  must  have  told  in  the  strug¬ 
gle. 

Soimonoff,  no  doubt,  feared  advanc¬ 
ing  on  the  Victoria  ridge  lest  he  should 
be  caught  in  flank  at  daylight  by  the 
21-gun  battery  of  our  Right  Attack, 
but  he  could  far  more  readily  have  got 
where  the  Victoria  redoubt  now  stands, 
well  on  the  flank  of  the  21-gun  bat¬ 
tery,  than  to  Shell  hill,  before  the  day 
broke,  for  from  the  city  up  to  our 
camps,  the  Victoria  ridge  presents  no 
obstacle  to  the  march  of  troops  on  a 
broad  frontage  ;  moreover,  nothing  is 
so  costly  in  war  as  half  measures. 

On  the  6th  November  the  Allied  gen¬ 
erals  decided  to  remain  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  and  await  reinforcements  before 
delivering  an  assault,  wintering,  if 
necessary,  in  the  Crimea.  The  Inker- 
man  ridge  was  to  bo  fortified,  the 
French  moving  a  Division  to  that  flank 
to  help  in  intrenching  and  guarding 
it,  and  the  labor  for  the  so-called  Eng¬ 
lish  works  was  found  by  Turks  under 
English  supervision,  beginning  after 
dark  on  the  8th  November. 

There  was  now  a  break  up  of  the 
weather.  The  last  week  of  October 
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was  pleasantly  warm  during  the  day, 
although  occasionally  cold  at  night ; 
but,  after  Inkerman,  the  days  became 
chilly  and  the  nights  bitterly  cold. 
On  tne  10th  November  rain  fell  early, 
and  for  many  days  continued  inces¬ 
santly.  The  officers  were  insufficiently 
clothed,  and  the  soldiers’  garments 
were,  in  many  cases,  threadbare.  In 
those  times,  from  want  of  experience, 
we  over-estimated  the  wear  of  uni¬ 
form,  basing  our  calculations  on  their 
use  for  days  of  15  hours.  But  our 
men  had  lived  in  their  clothes  since 
February,  and  rough,  stony  ground  as 
beds  by  night,  with  continuous  trench 
work  by  day,  had  reduced  their  gar¬ 
ments  to  tatters,  though  often  repaired 
with  sandbags  filched  in  the  batteries. 

Warned  that  I  must  carry  everything 
I  required,  I  landed  on  the  5Jnd  Octo¬ 
ber  with  two  blankets  only,  and  wear¬ 
ing  light  shoes.  These  gave  out  after 
a  week’s  messenger  work  done  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Burnett,  and  I  should  have  been 
barefooted,  but  that  the  Marine  who 
had  looked  after  me  on  board  U.  M.S. 
Quern,  and  who  was  stationed  on  the 
Balaklava  heights,  hearing  of  my  state, 
sent  me  down  a  pair  of  his  own  shoes. 
These  had  now  worn  out,  so  motives 
of  business  as  well  as  curiosity  took 
me  very  soon  up  to  the  Inkerman  crest, 
where  I  obtained  a  good  pair.  Dis¬ 
liking  the  idea,  however,  of  despoiling 
a  dead  man,  I  promised  a  bluejacket 
lOs.  for  a  satisfactory  fit.  This  he 
soon  accomplished. 

On  the  10th  1  fell  sick  ;  constant 
diarrhoea,  induced  by  eating  salt  pork 
occasionally  uncooked,  and  aggravated 
by  stormy  nights  in  tlie  trenches,  had 
run  into  dysentery.  I  was  directed  to 
remain  lying  down  as  much  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
this  was  no  longer  possible.  It  was 
blowing  in  heavy  gusts  at  four  a.m. 
when  the  battery  relief  marched  off, 
and,  as  sheets  of  rain  beat  on  the  tent, 
I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  been 
excused  duty.  At  five  a.m.,  however, 
the  tent-pole  showed  signs  of  giving, 
and  Lieutenants  Partridge  and  Douglas, 
having  hurried  on  all  the  clothes  they 
possessed,  held  it  by  turns,  but  at  six 
A.M.  a  heavier  blast  lifted  it  fairly  into 
the  air,  and  it  was  carried  away.  I 
was  uncomfortable,  but  suffered  noth¬ 


ing  in  comparison  with  hundreds  of 
our  soldier  comrades,  many  of  whom, 
wounded  or  sick,  lay  for  hours  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene 
of  misery,  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be 
realized  if  my  readers  will  imagine  they 
are  on  the  bleakest  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with¬ 
out  even  a  tree  for  shelter,  in  the  wild¬ 
est  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  sleet  they 
have  ever  experienced.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  or  three  hovels  near  our 
camp,  but  they  sheltered  only  a  few, 
were  crowded  with  wounded,  and  in 
many  cases  these  dwellings  lost  their 
roofs.  Horses  broke  loose  from  their 
picket-ropes,  and,  wild  with  terror, 
careered  over  the  plateau  ;  wagons 
were  overturned  ;  and  to  some  it  seem¬ 
ed  that  the  End  of  all  things  had  come. 

I  felt  I  must  move,  and  attempted 
to  walk  toward  a  low  wall  of  stones  by 
which  we  had  surrounded  some  pow¬ 
der-boxes,  but  I  was  knocked  down, 
and  was  forced  to  travel  the  short  dis¬ 
tance  on  my  hands  and  knees.  Even 
in  this  fashion  the  wind  was  too  much 
for  my  remaining  strength,  and  I 
should  have  been  carried  past  the  en¬ 
closure  by  ten  yards,  had  not  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Partridge  and  two  blue-jackets  in¬ 
tercepted  me  by  going  down  on  their 
knees  and  joining  hands,  till  they 
reached  me.  Once  under  the  wall,  my 
comrades  did  all  they  could  for  my 
comfort,  giving  me  the  driest  and  most 
sheltered  spot.  So  far  as  we  could  see 
there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two 
tents  in  any  camp  still  erect,  and  these 
were  protected'by  walls  of  loose  stones. 
We  lay  huddled  together  speculating 
“  how  it  fared”  with  our  ships,  watch¬ 
ing  the  storm  driven  articles  which 
were  swept  through  our  camp,  and 
making  mild  bets  as  to  their  flight. 
Two  drums,  borne  along  nearly  to¬ 
gether,  afforded  us  much  interest. 
They  rolled  occasionally,  and  then, 
caught  by  a  stone  or  tent-peg,  would 
turn  upright  for  a  second  or  two,  when 
a  fresh  gust  carried  them  on  at  a  rapid 
pace.  There  were  two  tents  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  our  camp,  the  poles  having  been 
spliced  with  strengthening  pieces,  and 
to  one  of  these,  belonging  to  U.M.S. 
Bellerophon’s  officers,  1  was  invited 
about  9  A.M.  when  my  feeble  state  be- 
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came  known.  They  helped  me  down 
to  it,  but  to  open  the  door  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  1  had  to  crawl  in  through  a 
puddle,  which  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  mud  which  covered  my  clothes. 
This  did  not  deter  my  hosts,  however, 
and,  regardless  of  my  dirty  clothes, 
they  rolled  me  up  in  their  clean  dry 
blankets,  and  I  slept  till  one  p.m., 
when  1  heard  Captain  Burnett,  on  his 
return  from  the  battery,  shouting, 
“  Where  and  how  is  young  Wood  ?” 

About  twelve  o’clock  the  wind,  till 
then  South-West,  veered  to  the  West¬ 
ward  ;  sleet  was  followed  by  snow, 
which  lay  on  the  hills,  but  from  two 
P.M.,  although  colder,  the  force  of  the 
wind  lessened,  and  my  comrades  set  to 
work  to  re-establish  our  camp,  and  by 
nine  p.m.  had  collected  from  afar  what 
remained  of  it. 

Our  losses  that  day  were  heavy ;  21 
vessels  were  wrecked  off  Balaklava,  and 
the  Prince,  one  of  our  largest  trans¬ 
ports,  went  down  laden  with  warm 
clothing  and  stores  of  all  descriptions. 
The  Marines,  encamped  on  the  heights, 
witnessed  this  and  similar  catastrophes 
without  any  power  of  assisting  the 
wrecks,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  with 
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such  terrific  force  on  the  height  that 
no  man  could  stand  up.  Colonel  Rob¬ 
erts,  now  living  at  Freiburg,  told  me 
recently,  he  saw  a  tent  carried  high 
into  the  air  and  with  it  a  small  deal 
table.  Lying  at  full  length  our  officers 
and  men  looked  down  1,000  feet  on  the 
sea,  and  at  that  distance  saw  the  Prince 
strike  on  the  perpendicular  cliffs  :  in 
the  driving  rain  the  ship  looked  small 
and  her  crew  like  pigmies,  and  fortu- 
natelv  they  did  not  suffer  for  long,  as 
the  ship  broke  up  immediately. 

The  French  suffered  also,  losing  one 
of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  the  Henri 
IV.,  nor  did  the  Russians  escape,  many 
houses  being  unroofed. 

H.M.S.  Queen  again  gained  credit, 
the  Admiral  signalling  “  Well  done. 
Queen,'’  for,  in  the  afternoon,  during 
a  lull  in  the  storm,  while  anchored  off 
the  Katcha  river,  she  sent  her  boats  to 
rescue  men  from  several  Austrian  and 
Greek  wrecked  ships,  saving  over  60 
lives.  It  was  a  work  of  much  danger, 
increased  by  the  stupid  barbarity  of  a 
few  Cossacks,  who  fired  on  the  res¬ 
cuers,  wounding  some  seamen. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


CHKI8TIAN  SOCIALISM. 
BY  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


Some  months  ago*  an  address  of  a 
very  unusual  kind  was  sent  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  b^  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  clergy  of  his  Province.  It 
concerned  a  matter  no  less  important 
than  the  attitude  of  the  Christian 
Church  generally,  and  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  in  particular,  toward  social  leg¬ 
islation,  professing  at  least  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  classes  living  by  man¬ 
ual  labor.  The  tone  of  the  address  was 
admonitory.  It  was  a  voice  of  warn¬ 
ing,  and,  by  implication,  of  remon¬ 
strance.  It  implied  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  are,  or  have  been,  generally  cold 
or  inverse  to  the  cause  of  beneficent 
political  reforms  ;  and  it  intimated  a 
fear  that  Christianity  itself  may,  in 


*  It  was  dated  the  12th  of  April,  1894,  from 
36  Laroom  Street,  Walworth. 


consequence,  suffer  prejudice  and  hin¬ 
drance  among  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  “  It  is  difficult  enough,”  said  the 
curious  document,  “  for  the  clergy  to 
convince  the  working  masses  that  the 
name  of  Christ  has  any  meaning  or 
message  to  them  in  their  needs  and  in 
their  hopes.  It  is  all  but  hopeless  if 
their  contact  with  Christ’s  organic  and 
responsible  Church  involves  incessant 
friction  and  collision.”  How  far  such 
language  is  at  all  justified  by  the  char¬ 
acter  and  working  of  the  English 
clergy,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is 
certainly  at  wide  variance  with  my 
own  personal  observation  and  belief. 
But,  at  all  events,  to  such  an  address 
no  answer  was  or  could  be  given  by 
the  Primate  of  all  England.  It  deals 
offhand,  and  in  a  tone  of  accusation, 
with  a  subject  of  enormous  complexity 
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and  extent — a  subject  above  all  others 
lending  itself  to  loose  thinking  and 
declamatory  language.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop,  however,  was  understood  to 
allude  to  this  address  when,  some 
weeks  later,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
after-dinner  speech,  he  referred  good- 
humoredly  to  the  advice  tendered  to 
the  fathers  of  the  English  Church  by 
a  number  of  reverend  gentlemen  of 
whom  he  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
great  majority  had  been  admitted  to 
ordination  very  recently  indeed.  Such 
a  significant  fact  well  deserved  this 
passing  notice.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  boys  of  to-day  will  be  the 
men  of  the  coming  generation  ;  and 
even  if  the  weight  they  carry  now  be 
no  greater  than  that  of  straws,  the 
drift  they  indicate  may  well  demand 
attention.  Still  more  may  this  atten¬ 
tion  be  due  if  the  youths  in  question 
are  really  themselves  earnest  workers 
in  their  calling  among  the  poor,  and 
if  some  of  them  at  least  are  obviously 
gifted  with  ability  as  well  as  zeal. 
For,  much  as  we  may  all  dislike  politi¬ 
cal  sermons  even  when  we  agree  with 
the  preacher — odious  to  all  educated 
laymen  as  the  least  flavor  of  the  plat¬ 
form  is  when  detected  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  pulpit — we  dare  not,  and 
we  cannot,  say  that  religion  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  politics.  It  is  only  a 
degraded  conception  of  both  —  too 
often,  indeed,  justified  by  what  we  see 
around  us — that  can  account  for  such 
a  doctrine.  We  think  of  party  and  of 
party  leaders  as  the  type  of  politics. 
We  think  of  wrangling  ecclesiastics  as 
the  type  of  religion.  But  if  even  for  a 
moment  we  allow  ourselves  to  think 
that  the  religious  beliefs  of  men  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  their  secular 
condition,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
past  us  we  must  be  unobservant  of  the 
present.  We  all  know,  or  have  the 
means  of  knowing,  what  the  secular 
condition  of  the  woild  was  when  Christ 
came.  What  it  would  have  been  now 
if  Ue  had  never  come  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
a  modern  philosopher  that  the  whole 
system  of  human  society  rests  on  a  few 
fundamental  conceptions  and  a  few  ac¬ 
cepted  beliefs.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  Christianity  supplied  to  a  world 
which  had  come  to  believe  in  nothing. 
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Without  condescending  to  lake  the 
least  notice  of  anything  that  could  be 
connected  with  the  politics  of  its  own 
early  days  —  without  breathing  one 
word  which  can  be  construed  as  taking 
any  side  in  the  great  secular  contests 
of  men,  whether  then  or  since,  it  did, 
nevertheless,  bring  in  and  establish  a 
fevr  fundamental  conceptions  and  be¬ 
liefs  which  have  transformed  the  world. 
Beyond  this  it  deliberately  abstained 
from  going. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  more  striking  —  more  divine — 
than  its  majestic  reticence.  It  made 
no  attack  upon  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  political  institution.  It  has  been 
even  made  a  reproach  against  Christi¬ 
anity  that  it  bestows  no  special  praise 
on  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  Why 
should  it?  The  glory  of  great  sacri¬ 
fices  in  peat  causes  is  of  its  very  es¬ 
sence.  But  the  cause  of  a  man’s  own 
country  may  not  be  a  cause  which  is 
either  great  or  good.  It  may  be,  on 
the  contrary,  very  bad.  The  virtue  of 
patriotism  depends  entirely  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  “  patria.”  In  the  abstract 
it  is  merely  the  love  which  all  men,  by 
nature,  attach  to  any  brotherhood  or 
society  to  which  we  ourselves  belong. 
It  is  one  of  the  implanted  instincts  of 
our  race  ;  and  like  all  other  instincts 
it  discharges  an  important  function. 
But  its  value  in  the  scale  of  virtue  en¬ 
tirely  depends  on  many  special  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  bond  which  has  held 
together  alike  the  rudest  tribes  and  the 
most  savage  clans,  as  well  as  the  great¬ 
est  nations  that  have  blessed  the  world. 
It  has  been  alike  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  noblest  actions,  and  of  the  most  hid¬ 
eous  crimes  against  humanity.  If  our 
Lord  had  inculcated  the  passion  of  na¬ 
tionality  on  the  seed  of  Abraham  merely 
because  “  as  concerning  the  flesh”  He 
came  from  it.  He  might  have  lighted  up 
a  disastrous  war.  Ilis  was  a  message  to 
all  nations.  It  took  no  notice  of  race 
or  country,  save  that  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  He  was  “  sent  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  House  of  Israel.”  As  became 
those  who  were  founding  an  everlasting 
Kingdom,  and  a  Dominion  which  was 
to  endure  throughout  all  generations, 
He  and  His  Apostles  uttered  no  voices 
which  have  the  local  color  of  place  and 
time.  Although  many  of  the  evils  un- 
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der  which  heathendom  was  then  suffer¬ 
ing  were  undoubtedly  and  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  bad  systems  and  principles 
of  government,  Christianity  was  si¬ 
lent  upon  them  all.  Save,  in  so  far  as 
its  own  higher  sphere,  it  implanted 
some  new  truth  pregnant  with  new 
consequences,  it  left  them  all  to  be 
judged  by  the  more  enlightened  reason 
and  the  gradually  awakened  conscience 
of  mankind. 

There  is  no  method  of  reform  so 
powerful  as  this.  If  alongside  of  any 
false  and  corrupt  belief,  or  any  vicious 
and  cruel  custom,  however  strong  and 
however  deeply  rooted  these  may  be, 
we  can  succeed  in  planting  successfully 
some  one  incompatible  idea,  then,  with¬ 
out  the  noise  of  controversy  or  the 
clash  of  battle,  those  beliefs  and  cus¬ 
toms  will  wane  and  die.  It  was  thus 
that  Christianity,  without  a  single 
word  of  direct  attack,  killed  off  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  universal  curses 
\  of  the  pagan  world— the  ever-deepen- 
^  ing  curse  of  slavery.  The  antagonistic 
and  incompatible  truth  which  had  this 
effect  was  among  the  profoundest  in 
the  Christian  system,  namely,  the  in¬ 
alienable  dignity,  value,  and  responsi- 


ber  it — is  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations.  But  immense,  and  in¬ 
deed  immeasurable,  as  the  merely  secu¬ 
lar  and  political  benefits  are  which  have 
flowed  from  the  Christian  law  of  mar¬ 
riage,  not  one  of  them  is  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
teaching  invariably  kept  to  the  true 
relation  between  morals  and  utility. 
Duty,  or  obedience  to  Divine  laws, 
comes  first.  Blessings  and  benefits, 
by  way  of  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  follow  after. 

If  these  two  great  secular  services  to 
mankind  had  stood  alone — the  death 
of  slavery  and  the  institution  of  the 
family— the  profound  connection  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  politics  would  have 
been  established  hy  a  splendid  and 
pregnant  illustration.  But  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christian  ethics  have  had,  and 
are  destined  yet  more  to  have,  an  unex¬ 
hausted  and  an  inexhaustible  influence. 
It  is  true,  alas  I  that  the  influence  of 
religion  has  been  far  from  unalloyed. 
The  hideous  devastation  of  religious 
wars,  and  the  still  more  hideous  crimes 
of  religious  persecution,  have  often  in¬ 
deed  been  disastrous  to  the  world. 


bility  of  the  individual  human  soul.  ^ But  they  have  been  a  shame  to  Chris- 


But  this  truth  was  left  to  work  out  its 
own  results  without  any  attempt  to 
anticipate  that  work  in  its  thousand 
applications.  On  one  great  subject, 
indeed,  which  not  only  does  concern 
politics,  but  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
human  society,  Christianity  did  at 
once  speak  out  definitely,  expressly, 
and  with  a  noble  claim  to  absolute  au¬ 
thority.  That  subject  was  the  relation 
of  the  sexes.  Upon  this  its  language 
was  imperative,  and  its  doctrines  were 
as  new  as  they  were  all-important. 
New,  indeed,  they  were  not,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  because  they  were  ex¬ 
pressly  announced  as  founded  on  nat¬ 
ural  laws  which  had  been  “  from  the 
"beginning.”  It  is  true  that  in  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  the  sexes  Chris¬ 
tianity  kept  itself  strictly  within  the 
sphere  of  individual  conduct  and  of 
personal  obligation.  But  none  the  less 
on  that  account  did  it  lay  down,  in 
founding  The  Family,  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  all  social  and  po¬ 
litical  success.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  marriage  —little  as  we  may  remem- 


tians,  not  to  Christianity.  They  have 
proved  how  the  interpretation  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  Christian  ethics  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  men  has  been  ig¬ 
norant  and  distorted.  It  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  clergy  have 
been  very  often  the  leaders,  or  have 
supplied  directly  the  motive  power,  in 
either  social  or  political  reforms.  In 
general  they  go  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  time  to  which  they  may  belong. 
Their  tendency  is  to  add  to  these  the 
consecrations  of  religion,  however  lit¬ 
tle  th^  ma^  deserve  it.  The  clergy  of 
each  Christian  nation  blesses  its  own 
battalions,  when  they  are  fighting 
against  each  other,  and  invokes  the 
God  of  justice  in  support  of  opposite 
contentions.  And  when  any  of  them 
rebel  against  such  sentiments,  and  take 
up  new  political  doctrines,  the  same 
temptation  naturally  besets  them,  the 
temptation  to  dogmatize  rather  than  to 
reason.  If  the  youthful  clergymen 
who  lately  admonished  their  older 
brethren  were  moved  to  do  so  by  feel- 
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ing  the  danger  of  identifying  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christian  beliefs  with  any  of  the 
bad  traditions  of  an  imperfect  past, 
they  were  not  less  wise  than  they  were 
young.  But  they  must  take  the  ad¬ 
monition  to  themselves.  If,  under  the 
influence  of  thoughtless  sentiment  and 
emotion,  they  are  ever  tempted  to  in¬ 
voke  the  sanctions  of  Christianity  on 
new  political  conceptions  which  are  at 
variance  with  natural  facts  and  with 
laws  as  divine  as  any  of  those  which 
were  proclaimed  on  tiinai  or  from  the 
shores  of  Galilee,  then  the  danger  from 
which  they  warn  others  is  imminent 
in  themselves.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
safer  for  the  clergy  in  general  to  keep 
to  the  great  example  and  practice  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  safer  for  them, 
and  for  the  treasure  which  they  hold 
in  earthen  vessels,  to  move  in  their 
teaching  within  the  domain  of  Ihose 
far-reaching  ethical  and  spiritual  truths 
which  were  the  only  theme  of  our  Lord 
and  of  Ilis  Apostles.  It  is  an  immense 
domain,  because  the  question  to  what 
extent  the  evils  of  the  world,  whether 
social  or  political,  are  directly  due  to  a 
universal  falling  short  of  the  Christian 
standard  of  doctrine  and  of  precept,  is 
a  question  of  inexhaustible  variety  and 
extent.  *It  is  certain  that  if  the  most 
/  elementary  precepts  and  principles  of 
Christian  morals  were  universally 
obeyed  and  applied  by  all  individual 
men,  this  obedience  would  of  itself 
remedy  more  than  half  the  evils  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enu¬ 
merate  them.  Any  man  can  do  so  for 
himself,  and  when  he  has  done  it,  if 
he  will  only  follow  out  in  thought  all 
the  consequences  which  a  universal  ob¬ 
servance  of  them  would  involve,  he 
will  soon  see  how  the  whole  condition 
of  men,  and  the  fundamental  problems 
of  all  political  as  well  as  social  govern¬ 
ment,  would  be  lightened  of  their 
heaviest  burdens. 

This  is  much,  and  yet  it  is  not 
enough,  to  say  of  the  powerful  weapon 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry  to  wield  in  the  cause  of 
all  reforms.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  to 
that  school  of  thought  to  which  the 
title  of  Christian  Socialism  has  been 
from  time  to  time  attached,  that  it 
has  one  great  fact  to  plead  in  defence 
of  the  particular  direction  in  which  it 


points  the  way.  Christian  ethics  do 
lay  great  stress  on  our  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  poor.  Both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  literally  teem  with 
passages  which  enforce  and  glorify  the 
duty,  not  only  of  encouraging  a  com¬ 
passionate  spirit  toward  them,  but  of 
making  that  spirit  our  guide  in  a  life 
of  activity  and  work.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  Christianity  has  never 
done.  It  has  enforced  by  precept,  by 
benediction,  by  parable,  and,  above 
all,  by  one  great  Type  of  Character 
and  of  Conduct,  the  perpetual  duty 
of^“  doing  good.’i  But  in  guiding 
the  conscience  and  stimulating  the  will 
it  has  never  tried  to  suppress  or  to 
supersede  the  reason.  To  do  good  is 
one  thing  ;  to  decide  and  know  what 
it  is  good  to  do  is  quite  another  thing. 
Indiscriminate  almsgiving,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  often  been  the  easy,  but  the 
crude  and  rude,  interpretation  of  the 
injunctions  of  Christian  charity.  Yet 
surely  among  the  most  precious  of 
things  which  we  have  to  give  is  the 
great  gift  of  thought.  “  Blessed  is  he 
that  considereth  the  poor”*  are  the 
pregnant  words  of  the  Psalmist.  But 
the  word  “  consider”  is  a  powerful 
and,  indeed,  an  all-embracing  word. 
The  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  our 
minds  to  the  detection  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  poverty  and  distress 
would  be  no  more  than  this  one  Beati¬ 
tude  demands.  I  know  of  no  text 
from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New 
which  limits  our  freedom  in  this  vast 
and  various  inquiry.  The  clergy  have 
certainly  no  monopoly  in  conducting 
it,  and  they  may  even  have  some  spe¬ 
cial  professional  tendencies  which  con¬ 
duce  to  error.  Dealing  as  they  do  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  human  will,  and  assum¬ 
ing,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  the 
freedom  of  its  action,  they  are  profes¬ 
sionally  indisposed  to  appreciate  the 
many  conditions  which  limit  and  con¬ 
trol  it.  The  idea  of  its  being  subject 
to  natural  laws,  just  as  much  as  mat¬ 
ter,  is  an  idea  foreign  to  their  concep¬ 
tions.  That  estimate  of  all  natural 
laws  which  ranks  them  as  divine  is  not 
generally  familiar  to  theologians.  And 
this,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  cause  of 
the  antipathy  which  we  see  so  com- 
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monly  exhibited  bv  the  new  school  to 
the  science  of  political  economy.  I 
say  for  the  most  part,  because  some 
revolt  aga’nst  that  science  may  be  as 
legitimate  and  well  directed  as  a  like 
revolt  against  the  physical  sciences 
when  the  teachers  of  them  either  tran¬ 
scend,  as  they  continually  do,  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  their  inquiry,  or,  as  often  also 
happens,  mistake  and  misinterpret  the 
laws  which  it  is  their  duty  to  under¬ 
stand.  1  have  myself  taken  some  part 
in  that  revolt  which  is  now  prevailing 
against  the  old  “  orthodox”  economists 
on  account  of  their  erroneous  and  im¬ 
perfect  teaching  on  many  points — a  re¬ 
volt  which  is  unfortunately  passing  in 
many  minds  into  a  passionate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  rebellion  against  tlie  very  idea 
of  any  natural  laws  being  relevant  at 
all  in  the  region  of  legislation. 

But  this  is  a  rebellion  which  is  as  es¬ 
sentially  irrational  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
destructive.  It  is  an  absolute  and  uni¬ 
versal  truth  that  our  wills  are  not  com¬ 
petent  to  attain  any  desired  results  in 
any  sphere  of  action  except  by  using 
some  appropriate  means.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  physical  nature  we 
can  see  that  nothing  is  done  except  by 
knowing  how  to  do  it.  It  is  only  by 
way  of  natural  and  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  that  anything  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  And  this  is  quite  as  true 
throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  human 
conduct  as  throughout  the  whole  sphere 
of  what  we  loosely  call  external  na¬ 
ture.  Measures  taken  to  secure  some 
one  end  have  perpetually  been  found 
to  result  in  consequences  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent — because  natural  laws  have  not 
been  taken  into  account.  In  all  our 
endeavors  to  avoid  such  failures  Chris¬ 
tianity  leaves  us  absolutely  free  to  guide 
our  conduct  by  observation,  reasoning, 
and  experience.  The  ministers  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  as  much  at  lib¬ 
erty  as  other  men  to  use  their  own  rea¬ 
son  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
they  may  well  be  stimulated  to  do  so 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  spiritual  lan- 
of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists  of 
,  Knowledge  is  continually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  embracing  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  our  ultimate  relations  with  the 
One  Supreme  Will.  They  have  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  therefore,  if  they  deride  or  neg¬ 
lect  science — that  is  to  say,  careful  and 
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systematic  reasoning  in  social  and  po¬ 
litical  conduct — merely  because  some, 
or  even  many,  errors  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  those  who  have  investigated 
the  natural  laws  by  which  all  wise  and 
successful  legislation  must  be  governed. 
I  can  recollect  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  a  Christian  minister,  who  was 
pre-eminent  among  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  faith,  was  also  as  earnest  a 
student  and  as  eloquent  a  teacher  of 
economic  science.  And  it  is  a  curious 
and  memorable  fact  that,  wielding  as 
he  did  the  powers  of  a  splendid  intel¬ 
lect,  he  was  led  to  conclusions  on  one 
far-reaching  economic  and  political 
question  which  are  thoroughly  antag¬ 
onistic  to  the  tendencies  of  the  newer 
schools  of  Christian  Socialism.  That 
minister  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  and  that  question  was  the  best 
system  of  dealing  with  the  poor.  With 
all  the  intensity  and  devotion  of  a  very 
intense  and  devoted  mind  he  obeyed 
the  call  of  the  Psalmist  in  “  consider¬ 
ing”  the  poor.  And  the  result  of  his 
consideration  was  this  :  that  the  relief 
of,  and  the  care  for,  unavoidable  pov¬ 
erty  was  the  special  duty  and  function 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  fullest 
and  highest  organization  of  combined 
laity  and  clergy.  He  held  that  any 
State  provision  for  the  poor  out  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  levied  by  compulsory  taxa¬ 
tion,  must  always  do  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good.  He  was  not  content 
with  holding  this  view  in  theory.  He 
undertook  to  show  how  it  could  be 
worked  out  in  practice  in  one  of  the 
parishes  of  the  great  city  of  Glasgow, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000 
souls.  He  undertook  to  show  that  the 
freewill  offerings  of  his  own  parochial 
congregation  could  be  made  adequate 
to  the  discharge  of  this  great  duty. 
He  desired  to  snow  that  the  Christian 
Church,  if  it  only  knew  how  to  direct 
and  marshal  its  spiritual  forces  in  fac¬ 
ing  and  dealing  with  the  causes  of  sec¬ 
ular  suffering  and  distress,  could  be, 
and  would  be,  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  all  agencies  in  the  world.  And  he 
did  show  it.  In  the  experiment  he 
undertook  he  succeeded  triumphantly. 
His  opponents  did  not  and  could  not 
deny  his  wonderful  success.  They 
only  pleaded  that  no  other  man  could 
do  wnat  Dr.  Chalmers  did.  His  im- 
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mense  popularity — his  genius— his  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy — his  commanding 
influence  over  those  who  worked  under 
him — all  these  elements  in  the  case 
were  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  could 
not  grasp  the  principles  and  the  nat¬ 
ural  laws  on  which  he  relied,  which  he 
obeyed,  and  which,  by  that  obedience, 
he  yoked  to  his  service  in  his  work  of 
wisdom  and  beneficence.  I  am  not  now 
arguing  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
on  the  question  of  the  evil  of  all  com¬ 
pulsory  poor  rates — or  whether,  being 
assuredly  right  in  principle,  his  coun¬ 
sel  was  anything  more  than  a  counsel 
of  perfection  not  easily  applicable  to 
our  existing  conditions  of  society,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  present  miserable 
divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  conclusion  on 
these  questions,  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  on  the  treatment  of  pauper¬ 
ism  are  a  signal  illustration  of  the  free¬ 
dom  left  to  us  by  Christianity  to  gov¬ 
ern  our  conduct  by  scientific  reasoning 
even  in  matters  most  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  definite  precepts 
of  its  ethical  teaching.  Dr.  Chalmers’s 
views  rested  on  some  unquestionable 
facts  of  human  character,  having  all 
the  characteristics  of  natural  laws.  It 
must  be  true,  everywhere  and  always, 
that  the  payment  of  compulsory  rates 
involves  up  exercise  of  charity.  It 
must  be  equally  true  that  the  receipt 
of  them  can  never  call  forth  any  re¬ 
turn  of  gratitude.  It  must  be  true, 
everywhere  and  always,  that  when  men 
find  their  wants  supplied  out  of  the 
industry  of  others,  they  tend  to  become 
demoralized,  and  thus  that  pauperism 
will  grow  upon  that  which  feeds  it. 
These  and  other  natural  laws  of  the 
same  kind  were  those  on  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  relied,  and  no  one  can  now 
read  his  writings  on  the  subject  with¬ 
out  being  struck  by  them,  and  espe¬ 
cially  without  seeing  in  them  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  the  perfect  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  the  spheres  of  the 
theologian  and  of  the  political  econo¬ 
mist.  Christian  Socialism  in  his  hands 
was  not  divorced  from  the  spirit  and 
the  methods  of  strictly  scientific  rea¬ 
soning.  The  heart  and  the  head  work¬ 
ed  in  harmony  together — as  they  must 
do  if  men  are  to  effect  any  permanent 
reforms  in  the  condition  of  society. 


In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that 
one  consideration  of  a  purely  religious 
character  enters,  at  least  as  an  ele¬ 
ment,  into  the  argument  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  best  to  deal  with  pauper¬ 
ism.  If  it  be  true  that  the  payment  of 
compulsory  rates  is  not  giving  to  the 
poor  in  any  true  religious  sense — if  it 
be  true  that  the  receipt  of  a  living, 
out  of  the  rates  so  paid,  sets  up  no  re¬ 
sponse  of  any  virtuous  motive  in  the 
poor — then  we  know  that  the  precepts 
of  Christianity  on  the  duty  of  giving 
are  not  applicable  to  the  question,  or 
if  applicable  at  all  must  govern  our 
judgment  according  to  the  results 
which  are  reached  by  ordinary  reason¬ 
ing  and  observation.  If  it  be  true  that 
a  habit  of  dependence  on  the  receipt 
of  money  from  rates  is  not  only  disso¬ 
ciated  from  any  virtue  of  gratitude, 
but  is  positively  harmful  in  promoting 
indolence,  then  in  such  a  system  we 
are  doing  evil  and  not  good  ;  and 
Christian  truth  is  not  merely  indiffer¬ 
ent  but  hostile.  This  principle  of  rea¬ 
soning  applies  through  the  whole  range 
of  human  conduct  in  politics,  as  well 
as  in  everything  else.  A  careful  and 
conscientious  use  of  our  reason  in  the 
ascertainment  of  natural  laws,  and 
especially  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the 
human  heart,  and  mind,  and  will,  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  highest  religious 
duties — and  the  richest  m  its  rewards. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on  that 
Truth — truth  in  all  its  forms — is  that 
on  which  Christianity  sets  the  highest 
value.  One  of  the  most  sublime  of  all 
its  promises  is  that  recorded  by  St. 
John  : — “  When  He,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth.”*  We  do  not  diminish  the 
sweep  of  this  promise  when  we  admit 
that  it  applies  primarily  to  spiritual 
truth  ;  for  this  is  the  kind  of  truth 
which  is  most  relevant  to  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  conduct  and  conditions  of 
men.  And  so  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
tellect  among  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  giving  a  rapid  but  splen¬ 
did  list  of  the  practical  duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  those  who  followed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christ,  begins  his  enumera¬ 
tion  with  the  great  name  of  Truth,  and 
the  idea  of  truth  runs  throughout  his 


*  John  xvi.  13. 
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list :  Truth  for  its  own  sake  comes  first  There  is  one  obvious  cause  for  the 
— pure  intellectual  truth — truth  in  all  apparently  wide  space  which  in  ordi- 
things,  “  Whatsoever  things  are  true  nary  life  separates  politics  from  relig- 
truih  in  our  peisonal  conduct  toward  ion  as  represented  by  Christianity, 
other  men,  which  is  honesty — “  What-  And,  strange  to  saj,  this  cause  lies  in 
soever  things  are  honest truth  in  that  very  characteristic  of  Christianity 
dealing  with  the  equitable  rights  of  which  indirectly  has  produced  its  most 
other  men,  which  is  justice — “  What-  powerful  effects  upon  secular  affairs, 
soever  things  are  just truth  in  the  Politics,  as  the  very  name  imports,  are 
high  sphere  of  moral  thought,  which  concerned  only  with  the  conduct  of 
is  purity  —  “Whatsoever  things  are  men  when  herded  together  in  aggregate 
pure  truth  even  in  our  estimate  of  societies.  Christianity  addresses  itself 
all  kinds  of  beauty  and  of  loveliness —  wholly  to  the  conduct  of  the  individ- 
“  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely  truth  ual  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
in  everything  which  attracts  the  nat-  mind,  his  personal  conscience,  and  his 
ural  and  universal  approbation  of  man-  personal  will.  But  as  the  unit  of  all 
kind — “  Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  society  is  the  man  and  the  family,  what- 
report — think  on  these  things.”  *  ever  teaching,  whatever  truths  and  nat- 

There  is  no  application  of  Christian  ural  laws,  are  accepted  as  ruling  indi¬ 
doctrine  to  the  conduct  of  life  which  vidual  conduct  and  responsibility,  must 
would  effect  a  greater  revolution  than  rule  these  directly  or  indirectly  in  all 
the  thorough  acceptance  and  practice  their  relations  to  life.  Christianity 
of  this  comprehensive  precept.  It  is  therefore  can  well  afford  to  be  silent — 
needed  above  all  things  in  politics —  as  it  is  silent — on  a  thousand  regula- 
never  so  much  as  now.  There  are  tions  of  public  policy,  if  it  has  free 
thousands  of  men  who  take  an  active  course  to  assert  its  dominion  over  a 
part  in  political  contention  who  have  few  fundamental  axioms  of  individual 
no  sense  at  all  of  what  loyalty  to  Intel-  character  and  conduct.  For  example, 
lectual  truth  demands.  They  would  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
not  perhaps  on  any  account  tell  a  false-  ment  directly  denouncing  slavery.  But 
hood  on  a  matter  of  fact.  But  in  mat-  none  the  less  the  New  Testament  has 
ters  of  conduct  and  policy — if  they  see  withered  it  away.  It  is  the  supreme 
that  it  suits  some  party  purpose — they  rank  which  it  assigns  to  the  individual 
will  use  numberless  arguments  which  soul  that  has  done  this.  And  will  it 
they  know  to  be  fallacious  without  the  not  do  more?  If  its  fundamental  con- 
smallest  scruple.  It  would  be  well  if  ceptions  are  hostile  to  compulsory  ser- 
we  could  all  remember  that  this  is  not  vitude,  and  to  the  laws  which  made 
only  lying,  but  lying  in  its  most  mis-  chattels  of  the  individual  man,  and  of 
chievous  form.  A  lie  in  some  matter  the  family,  are  they  not  hostile  to 
of  fact  is  soon  detected  ;  but  a  lie  in  every  other  law  which  may  involve  the 
reasoning  may  last,  and  does  contin-  same  principle?  Do  they  not  con- 
ually  last,  for  generations,  and  may  demn  universally  that  which  consti- 
pervert  and  poison  the  action  of  men  tutes  tyranny  in  all  its  forms — anjr  and 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This,  every  undue  restraint  on  individual 
however,  is  not  what  we  have  to  deal  freedom  ?  How  much  restraint  may 
with  among  the  younger  clergy  who  be  legitimate,  and  the  point  at  which 
have  rebelled  against  political  economy,  it  becomes  undue,  must  generally  re- 
as  they  understand  it.  There  is  no  main  a  matter  of  argument — of  reason- 
doubt  about  their  sincerity  or  their  ing  founded  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
truthfulness.  Our  work  wiih  them  is  on  observation  and  experience.  But 
to  indicate,  if  possible,  some  of  the  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  deep-root- 
facts  and  law’s,  whether  called  secular  ed  antagonism  between  the  Divine  laws 
or  religious,  which  they  are  in  danger  as  to  the  personality  of  men,  and  some, 
of  neglecting  or  denying,  and  which  at  least,  of  the  conceptions  now  vaguely, 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  one  or  other  but  dangerously,  prevalent  among 
of  the  political  problems  of  all  time.  those  who  aspire  to  reform  society. 

-  The  conception,  for  example,  that 

*  PhilippiaDs  iv.  8.  what  are  called  all  the  “  instruments 
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of  production”  ought  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  sphere  of  individual  freedom,  is 
a  couception  which  directly  involves 
the  principle  of  a  universal  slavery. 
The  very  greatest  of  the  instruments 
of  production— in  fact,  the  one  only 
instrument  of  all  production— is  the 
brain  and  the  hand  of  individual  men. 
In  them  all  initiative  resides.  AVith 
them  all  work  begins ;  by  them  all 
processes  are  conducted,  and  all  results 
attained.  These,  therefore,  must  be 
enslaved,  ruled,  subordinated,  and  di¬ 
rected  in  their  energies,  by  some  exter¬ 
nal  authority,  if  the  great  instruments 
of  production  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  individual  men.  Or  if, 
in  order  to  escape  from  this  inevitable 
conclusion,  it  be  asserted  that  nothing 
except  material  things  and  agencies 
are  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
words  “  instruments  of  production,” 
then  we  need  only  point  to  the  fact 
that  all  material  things  and  agencies 
are,  in  themselves,  valueless  and  bar¬ 
ren  except  when  possessed  and  worked 
by  mind  and  will.  It  is  on  the  power 
and  domination  over  some  one  or  more 
of  them  exercised  by  some  living  hu¬ 
man  personality,  that  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  every  useful  production  abso¬ 
lutely  depends.  And,  since  the  world 
began,  this  dominion  over  them  has 
been  secured  only  by  the  superior  en¬ 
ergy  and  vigor  of  some  individual 
minds  leading  groups  of  other  men  in 
the  great  work  of  appropriating  the 
external  gifts  of  nature.  Property  in 
them — that  is  to  say,  the  exclusive 
power  of  use  over  them  within  some 
particular  territory — has  therefore  been 
the  one  necessary  condition  of  life  in 
all  tribes  and  nations. 

Again,  original  disparity  of  mental 
power,  deep-seated  and  profound— in¬ 
eradicable  disparity  between  the  units, 
and  between  all  the  groups — has  been 
another  universal  fact  and  law  of  na¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  fact  which  writers  of 
the  new  school  either  neglect,  or  deny, 
or  inadequately  appreciate.  One  of 
them  in  recent  years  has  said;  and 
pleaded,  that  men’s  original  gifts  of 
mind  are,  after  all,  not  more  different 
than  the  features  of  their  faces.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  the  knowledge  and 
intelligence  of  any  writer  who,  assum¬ 
ing  to  teach  others  on  the  forces  oper¬ 


ating  on  the  structure  of  human  soci¬ 
ety,  can  think  and  speak  of  a  special 
bit  of  brain  as  of  no  more  account  than 
a  special  bit  of  flesh,  the  particular 
shape  of  nose  or  a  peculiar  line  of 
mouth  ?  The  very  idea  of  such  a  com¬ 
parison  is  irrational.  The  two  things 
are  incommensurable.  A  special  bit 
of  brain  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  an  idiot  and  a  man  of  genius. 
It  not  only  may,  but  it  does,  habitually 
make  all  the  difference  between  the 
leaders  and  benefactors  of  society,  and 
the  dullest  of  those  who  always  largely 
shaie  in  consequences  to  which  they 
contribute  nothing.  This  variety  and 
disparity  of  mental  gifts  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  human  nature. 
It  is  one  of  the  facts  which  is  not  only 
recognized,  but  insisted  upon,  by  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  as  lying  at  the  root  of  in¬ 
dividual  duty.  The  great  “  Parable 
of  the  Talents”*  is  founded  on  it. 
For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  the 
scale  of  inequality  among  men  in  re¬ 
spect  to  natural  gifts  is  there  taken  as 
between  one  and  five.  But  not  even 
this  illustration  can  adequately  repre¬ 
sent  the  facts  of  nature.  The  born 
aptitude  of  particular  men  for  special 
kinds  of  work,  and  the  utter  incapacity 
for  the  same,  not  only  of  other  individ¬ 
uals,  but  even  of  many  particular  races, 

Irresent  a  scale  of  differentiation  which 
las  no  narrower  range  than  that  be¬ 
tween  zero  and  the  most  splendid  pow¬ 
ers.  The  teaching  of  Christianity  is 
that  the  cultivation  to  the  very  utmost 
of  all  these  personal  gifts  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  toward  Ilim  who  is 
the  Giver  of  them.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  trust — as  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  being  put  out  to.  usury — 
and  for  the  returns  of  which  the  hold¬ 
er  of  them  will  be  called  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  This  is  teaching  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  founded  on  the  recognition  of  one 
supreme  fact  in  nature,  and  on  one 
supreme  law  of  moral  obligation  as 
necessarily  connected  with  it.  It  con¬ 
demns  as  irrational  and  immoral  every 
human  law  or  custom  which  aims  at 
the  repression  of  that  individual  lib¬ 
erty  which  is  the  absolute  condition  of 
individual  responsibility.  On  the  other 


*  Matthew  xxv.  14-30. 
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hand,  the  proposition  that  individual 
freedom  must  have  some  limitations, 
when  men  associate  together,  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  and  obvious  truth.  Men  liviug 
in  society  must  be  under  some  re¬ 
straints  from  contact  with  their  fel¬ 
lows.  These  restraints  and  limitations 
fall  to  be  determined  and  defined  in 
the  natural  exercise  of  those  social  in¬ 
stincts  which  have  been  given  to  man, 
as  certainly  as  they  have  been  given  to 
those  lower  animals  that  live  in  organ¬ 
ized  communities.  On  all  details  in 
respect  to  such  limitations  Christianity 
is  absolutely  silent.  No  more  in  this 
than  in  other  matters  does  it  supersede 
the  action  of  reason  and  of  conscience. 
But  on  the  general  principle  underlying 
all  such  reasoning  and  conduct,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  silent,  but  vuiceful  in  a 
high  degree.  It  lays  down  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  that  we  are  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us. 
And  this  rule  it  declares  to  be  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  No  human  legislation  can 
reach  so  high  as  the  complete  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  one  golden  rule.  It  tran¬ 
scends  and  outruns  all  the  possibilities 
of  social  or  political  power.  But  none 
the  less  does  it  lay  down  a  doctrine 
which  defines  and  determines  the 
sphere  within  which  alone  we  have  any 
moral  right  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  freedom  in  other 
men.  We  are  to  prohibit  no  man 
from  doing  anything  which  wo  feel 
and  know  we  should  desire  to  be  free 
to  do  ourselves.  We  must  put  no  re¬ 
straints  on  others  except  such  as  we 
are  conscious  we  ought  to  submit  to  in 
our  own  conduct  toward  them.  This 
is  a  far-.reaching  doctrine.  True  to 
its  great  function  of  ruling  men,  not 
by  bit  and  bridle,  but  by  instilling 
conceptions  which  are  all-powerful,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  absolutely  true,  Cliris- 
tianity  touches  society  through  its  con¬ 
stituent  and  individual  elements  alone. 
Not  one  word  does  it  directly  say  on 
the  corresponding  duties  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  toward  its  units.  A  few  direct 
words  it  does  say  on  the  duties  of  the 
units  toward  the  aggregate,  and  in 
these  few  words  it  teaches  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  truths  in  the 
sphere  of  politics —viz.  the  duty  of 
lawful  obedience  and  respect  for  all 
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constituted  authorities  :  “  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.”* 

This,  like  all  the  other  ethical  utter¬ 
ances  of  Christianity,  is  far-reaching 
in  its  consequences.  But  its  own  lim¬ 
itations  in  one  direction  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  its  sweep  in  others.  It  raises 
no  question  as  to  how  existing  powers 
came  to  be.  All  established  and  de 
facto  governments  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  their  de  jure 
claim  on  the  recognition  and  respect 
of  individual  men.  The  particular 
government  under  which  Our  Lord 
lived  and  spoke  was  the  government  of 
a  conquering  and  an  alien  race.  Yet 
the  story  of  the  tribute  moneyf  shows 
what  a  high  rank  He  assigned  to  the 
doctrine  of  compliance  with  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  even  in  a  case  where 
His  words  implied  that  He  did  not 
consider  the  impost  to  be  just.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  de¬ 
cides  no  question  as  to  the  freedom  of 
men  to  endeavor  to  change  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  constitute  existing  powers. 
It  supersedes  no  judgment  of  ours  on 
the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  legitimacy  of  those 
reasons  and  motives  on  the  other  hand, 
which  may  lead  us  to  subvert  them. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  unjust  and  lawless  powers  receives 
no  sanction  from  it.  In  this  way  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  all  existing  gov¬ 
ernments  is  accorded  precisely  that  ra¬ 
tional  degree  of  authority,  which  the 
soundest  political  reasoning  does  nec¬ 
essarily  assign  to  it  if  society  is  to  be 
saved  from  perpetual  insecurity.  Pre¬ 
sumably  obedience  and  loyalty  are  due 
to  all  of  them,  and  all  rebellions  are 
acts  which  prima  facie  incur  a  heavy 
responsibility.  This  is  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  cases  in  which  wo  have  the  high¬ 
est  interests  of  society  guarded  and  de¬ 
fended  by  injunctions  in  the  sphere  of 
individual  duty.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
a  principle,  no  less  fundamental  than 
that  of  law-abidingness,  is  represented 
as  resting  on  Divine  authority.  Only 
in  one  case — typical,  however— is  there 
any  sanction  given  to  individual  dis¬ 
obedience  to  established  authority,  and 
that  is  the  case  of  religious  obligation. 


*  Romans  xiii.  1.  f  Matthew  zvii.  24-27. 
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The  Apostles  emphatically  refused  to 
be  bound  to  refrain  from  preaching 
and  teaching  the  spiritual  message 
which  they  had  been  divinely  commis¬ 
sioned  to  deliver.  The  principle  on 
which  this  liberty  rests  is  clear,  while 
here  again  the  application  of  it  in  de¬ 
tail  is  left  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  men.  There  is  one  supreme  Law¬ 
giver,  and  His  laws,  when  clearly  seen 
and  known,  are  to  be  obeved  in  the 
teeth  of  all  human  prohibitive  legisla¬ 
tion. 

How  far  this  principle  may  carry  ns 
in  particular  cases,  remains,  as  it  must 
ever  remain,  undefined.  In  its  primary 
and  typical  application  it  referred  only 
to  personal  freedom  in  religious  belief. 
The  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  inter¬ 
pretations  they  have  too  often  put  on 
this  teaching.  It  was  not  they  who 
found  out  its  bearing  on  the  great 
Christian  duty  of  toleration.  And  yet 
even  this  duty  is  but  little  susceptible 
of  formal  and  logical  definition.  Men 
may  plead  religious  conviction,  and 
have  often  actually  done  so,  on  behalf 
of  doctrines  which  are  destructive  to 
society.  How  far  the  propagation  of 
these  is  to  be  tolerated  or  permitted 
must  depend  on  a  thousand  circum¬ 
stances  peculiar  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Every  existing  government  has  assnmed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  punishing 
the  teaching  of  treason  against  itself, 
whether  or  not  pretending  to  bo  in 
pursuance  of  religious  conviction  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  so¬ 
ciety  could  enjoy  security  if  this  as¬ 
sumption  were  absolutely  denied.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  Christianity  in 
touching  on  this  subject  asserts  the 
general  doctrine  only,  and  assumes 
that,  with  whatever  shortcomings,  or 
errors  or  defects  of  title,  all  human 
governments  do  at  least  aim  at  being 
“  a  terror  to  evildoers,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well.”  Having  before 
them  principally  the  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture  of  Roman  Law,  it  was  perhaps 
easier  for  the  Apostles  to  make  this  as¬ 
sumption  without  question,  than  it 
would  have  been  under  other  domin¬ 
ions.  The  passage  in  which  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  handed  down  in  its  most  abso¬ 
lute  and  abstract  form  is  in  a  letter  ad¬ 


dressed  to  the  Church  then  existing  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself,  and  is  indeed 
a  splendid  tribute  to  that  embodiment 
of  social  authority  which  was  enshrined 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Latin  Em- 
*pire.*  But  the  solemn  declaration 
that  “  There  is  no  power  but  of  God  ; 
and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,”  is  a  declaration  which  places  on 
the  firmest  of  all  foundations  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  authority  of  every  established 
political  organization. 

But  if  this  be  the  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  respect  to  the  authority  of 
human  laws  and  governments,  what 
must  be  our  conclusion  on  the  author¬ 
ity  it  ass'gns  to  those  laws  of  nature 
which  we  must  accept  as  indeed  Divine 
— when  these,  by  careful  observation 
and  analysis,  can  be  clearly  ascertain¬ 
ed  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  natural  law  is  not  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  because  these  are  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  new  and  direct  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  will  which  it  was 
their  business  to  communicate,  and  be¬ 
cause  also  the  thoughtless  distinction 
between  what  men  now  call  “  The  nat¬ 
ural  and  the  supernatural”  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  found  no  place  in  their 
philosophy.  But  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  full  of  the  idea  that 
God’s  law  meant  all  Truth — truth  in 
every  sphere  alike  of  thought  and  con¬ 
duct.  Nothing  short  of  this  great  con¬ 
ception  can  explain  the  continual  ref¬ 
erences  to  that  law  as  the  one  most 
bountiful  and,  indeed,  all  sufficient 
source  of  human  wisdom  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  “  Through  Thy  law  Thou  hast 
made  me  wiser  than  mine  enemies.” 
This  is  the  explanation  given  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  aspiration  after  further 
light  on  the  Divine  law  expresses  still 
more  powerfully  the  confidence  we 
must  cherish  in  its  boundless  stores  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  “  Open  Thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  understand  the 
wondrous  things  contained  in  Thy 
law.”f  This  magnificent  prayer  is 
emptied  of  more  than  half  its  meaning 
if  the  word  “  Law”  is  understood  as 
referring  only,  or  chiefly,  to  ceremo¬ 
nial  services  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 


•  *  Romans  xiii.  1-7.  f  Psalm  cxlx.  18. 
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physical  laws  which  govern  external 
nature  on  the  other.  It  would  be  low¬ 
ered  in  its  signification  even  if  it  were 
understood  as  referring  only  to  moral 
precepts  in  respect  to  conduct.  It 
must  include  the  whole  government  of 
the  world — the  whole  system  of  nature 
in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  we  form 
the  noblest  part.  It  is  in  this  sense 
alone  that  the  desire  and  effort  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  Divine  Law  is  the  high¬ 
est  desire  and  pursuit  of  the  human, 
spirit.  It  is  the  one  desire  and  effort 
in  which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make 
any  progress  in  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  If  only  men  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  politics  do  constitute  a  sci¬ 
ence  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
that  natural  laws  do  exist  which  must 
be  known  and  respected  just  as  much 
in  the  government  of  society  as  in  the 
science  of  mechanics,  or  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  or  of  any  other  art — if  the  preva¬ 
lent  rebellion  against  political  economy 
were  nothing  more  than  a  revolt  against 
some  particular  teaching  of  those  laws 
as  erroneous,  or  inadequate,  or  neglect¬ 
ful  of  essential  elements,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  said  against  it — noth¬ 
ing  to  be  done,  except  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  wdth  perfectly  open  mind. 
I  have  myself  taken  some  part  in  that 
revolt,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  many 
well-known  doctrines  of  the  older 
school.*  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  denying  that  there  are  any 
natural  laws  at  all  by  which  the  politi¬ 
cal  action  of  society,  in  its  dealings 
with  individual  men,  must  be  gov¬ 
erned,  and  by  which  the  action  of  in¬ 
dividual  men,  on  the  other  hand,  tow¬ 
ard  society  must  not  less  be  governed, 
if  well-ordered  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  are  ever  to  be  built  up  and 
maintained.  By  natural  laws  we  mean 
those  combinations  of  facts  and  causes 
which  so  work  together  as  necessarily 
to  bring  about  certain  results,  whether 
intended  and  foreseen  or  not,  by  those 
who  have  been  concerned  in  bringing 
them  into  operation.  It  is  nothing 
but  pride  and  ignorance  that  leads  men 
to  rebel  against  the  conception  that 
there  are  such  laws  in  the  sphere  of 


*  The  Unseen  Fbundaiions  of  Society  (John 
Morrsy,  London). 
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human  action,  when  that  action  oper¬ 
ates  upon  ourselves,  just  as  certainly 
as  when  it  operates  upon  the  physical 
world  which  is  indeed  outside  us,  but 
is  also  around  us,  and  within  us. 

The  temptation  to  think  that  we  can 
effect  our  aims  by  the  direct  action  of 
our  own  wills,  without  any  bondage  to 
the  use  of  the  only  appropriate  means, 
is  a  very  strong  temptation.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth,  I  think,  that  this 
temptation  is  not  confined  to  unedu¬ 
cated  men,  but  is  one  which  besets  two 
classes,  both  of  which  have  the  highest 
training  and  education  in  their  special 
callings.  These  are  the  clergy  and  the 
politicians.  Jurists,  too,  have  often 
yielded  to  it.  All  of  these  classes  are 
habitually  concerned  in  dealing  with 
the  action  of  the  human  will,  and  in 
directing  it  in  the  paths  of  obedience 
to  positive  enactment.  They  are  all 
predisposed  to  magnify  their  own  office, 
and  to  resent  the  idea  of  any  subordi¬ 
nation.  As  regards  the  clergy  a  long 
and  pronounced  antagonism  has  un¬ 
fortunately  prevailed  between  many  of 
the  teachers  of  physical  science  and 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  all  religion. 
This  has  been  quite  as  much  the  fault 
of  the  scientists  as  of  the  clergy.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  many  scientific  men  has  been  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  irrational,  on  the  meaning 
and  function  of  natural  laws,  in  their 
relation  to  will,  whether  human  or  di¬ 
vine.  They  have  actually  persuaded 
themselves,  and  have  done  their  best 
to  persuade  the  world,  that  the  truth 
and  certainty  with  which  natural  laws 
can  be  worked  as  tools,  is  a  character¬ 
istic  that  sets  them  in  absolute  com¬ 
mand  over  the  mind  which  recognizes 
them,  and  over  the  will  which  handles 
them  and  thus  puts  them  to  their  ap¬ 
propriate  use.  Blind,  and  even  stupid, 
as  this  teaching  is,  it  has  become  widely 
accepted  by  the  thoughtless,  and  hence 
an  inseparable  association  has  arisen 
between  the  idea  of  natural  laws  and 
the  denial  of  even  the  possibility  of 
purpose  and  design  as  the  supreme 
agency  in  the  world.  1  have  elsewhere 
shown  at  length  how  baseless  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  :*  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 


*  The  Reign  of  Law  and  The  Unity  of  Nature 
(John  Murray,  London). 
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confined  to  the  uneducated,  being,  in¬ 
deed,  still  loudlj  proclaimed  and  boast¬ 
ed  of  by  many  men  with  intellects  very 
highly  trained.  Their  doctrines  have 
most  naturally  acted  by  revulsion  upon 
the  religious  mind,  and  consequently 
that  branch  of  science  which  purports 
to  deal  with  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  human  society,  has  suffered  in 
proportion.  Politicians  have  been 
templed  in  the  same  direction  by  their 
familiarity  with  the  conception  of  hu¬ 
man  laws  and  institutions  as  at  least 
apparently  founded  on  the  direct  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  human  will  in  the  form  of 
legislative  enactments.  They  forget 
that  in  a  largo  measure  all  successful 
political  institutions  have  been  founded 
on  natural  laws  which  have  been  un¬ 
consciously  and  instinctively  obeyed. 
Political  reformers  have  been  angry 
with  the  very  notion  that  their  action 
ought  to  be  under  any  control  from 
what  they  denounce  as  “  abstractions” 
which  ought  to  be  allowed  no  place  in 
political  reasoning  or  action.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  this  temper  is  to 
be  found  in  the  denunciation  which  we 
now  hear  so  often  uttered  against  the 
natural  law  that  what  is  called  “la¬ 
bor”  is  “  a  commodity,”  subject  to  all 
the  economic  conditions  that  attach  to 
the  value  of  other  articles  of  exchange. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  this  relation  is  ineradicably  seated 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  is  not  identical 
with  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  He  has  a  will  which  they  have 
not.  But  as  regards  the  hireable  or 
purchaseable  value  of  any  gift  or  tal¬ 
ent  he  may  possess,  that  value  is  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  by  the  same  ultimate 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a 
will ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  will  he  can  determine  the 
price  which  other  men  will  give  for  the 
use  of  the  mental  or  bodily  gifts  which 
he  may  wish  to  dispose  of.  That  price 
or  value  depends  on  the  wishes  and  the 
wills  of  those  other  men  over  whom  he 
neither  has,  nor  ought  to  attempt  to 
have,  any  control  whatever.  And 
then,  when  we  pursue  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  and  try  to  make  out  what  those 
other  wills  depend  upon,  we  find  that 
they  also  are,  and  must  be,  determined 
by  still  other  wills  again,  and  other 


wishes,  rank  behind  rank,  through  all 
the  depths  of  reciprocal  influences 
which  exist  in  human  society —through 
all  the  links,  in  short,  of  circumstance 
and  of  natural  consequence  which  find 
the  last  point  of  attachment  in  that 
constitution  of  individual  man  whose 
foundation  stones  are  structural,  per¬ 
manent,  and  divine.  No  man  can  fol¬ 
low  out  this  kind  of  inquiry  in  the  case 
of  any  one  result  without  being  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  hu¬ 
man  society  is  indeed  in  the  nature  of 
an  organism  in  which  all  the  several 
active  parts  have  a  definite  function  to 
discharge,  and  that  the  healthful  con¬ 
dition  of  the  whole  depends  on  the 
healthful  working  of  the  separate  and 
constituent  structures.  It  is  perhaps 
the  vague  consciousness  of  this  fact  in 
nature,  combined  with  a  sense  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  indiiidual  will  to 
escape  from  the  network  of  natural 
causes  which  control  it,  that  makes 
some  men  fly  to  the  doctrines  of  an¬ 
archism.  For  the  most  part  these  men, 
so  far  as  their  biographies  have  come 
to  light,  have  been  bad  men,  of  reck¬ 
less  and  immoral  life,  who  find  the 
whole  influences  of  nature  and  of  its 
authority  in  all  its  forms  ranged  in 
hostile  array — “working  together” — 
against  their  reckless  desires  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  self-indulgence. 

There  is  no  need  of  combating  such 
opinions  here.  No  section  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  has  been  under  any  temp¬ 
tation  to  lend  to  them  any  countenance, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  intention  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  commoner  forms  of  what  is  called 
Socialism  which  is  thoroughly  anarchic 
in  its  essence.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
a  great  deal  which  is  mere  blind  rebel¬ 
lion  against  influences  and  tendencies 
that  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  nat¬ 
ural  laws  firmly  established  in  the 
whole  constitution  and  course  of  things. 
Even  writers  who  are  not  Socialists, 
but  who  make  concessions  to  Social¬ 
ism  in  at  least  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
are  tempted  very  gravely  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  most  fundamental  truths.  1 
know  of  no  idea  so  irrational  on  the 
side  of  science,  and  so  desperately  he¬ 
retical  on  the  side  of  religion,  as,  for 
example,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Kidd  that 
those  great  natural  laws  which  assign 
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Buccess  and  pre-eminence  to  strength 
and  virtue  in  the  world,  are  laws  which 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  our 
sense  of  justice,  and  that  it  is  the  chief 
function  of  religion  to  help  us  in  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  them  which  has  in  it  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  moral  recognition  or  approval. 
This.is  a  doctrine  which  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world,  and 
to  be  condemned  by  the  universal  ex¬ 
perience  and  sentiments  of  mankind. 
The  theology  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the 
Christian  Churches  contradicts  it  at 
every  turn.  Its  denunciations  of  the 
evils  that  are  in  the  world — sweeping 
as  they  often  are — universally  represent 
those  evils  as  the  result,  not  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  of  a  corruption  which 
has  fallen  upon  man,  and  has  pervert¬ 
ed  his  natural  and  healthy  instincts. 
The  conception  of  Divine  laws  as  act¬ 
ing  by  way  of  natural  consequence,  in 
the  direction  of  rebuke  and  of  recov¬ 
ery,  is  a  conception  ingraiued  in  all  the 
language  of  promise  and  of  blessing 
which  is  abundant  in  the  Jlew  Testa¬ 
ment.  No  more  splendid  and  typical 
expression  of  this  conception  can  be 
found  than  the  grand  declaration  of 
St.  Paul  when  he  says,  “  We  know 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God” — that  love 
being  defined,  in  numberless  passages 
both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets, 
to  be  the  love  of  His  ordinances — of 
meditations  upon  them,  and  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  them.  The  clergy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  have  as  much  right  as 
other  citizens  to  take  their  part  in  the 
great  work  of  finding  out  what  His 
laws  and  ordinances  really  are.  But 
they  have  no  special  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  observation  and  of  analysis 
in  a  science  which  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  owing  to  the  immense  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  causes  and  forces  which  are 
the  subject  of  its  investigation.  But 
of  one  thing  they  may  be  sure,  and 
that  is,  that  laws  do  exist  which  can 
be  traced  and  identified,  and  that, 
when  BO  traced  and  so  identified,  they 
are  to  be  respected  as  indeed  Divine. 
Truth — for  its  own  sake  first,  and  for 
its  blessed  fruits  and  consequences 
afterward — this  must  be  the  great  quest 
of  all  religions  men,  as  well  as  of  all 
students  of  political  science.  Thy 
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Law  is  the  Truth”— such  is  the  noble 
declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  and  must 
be  the  undoubting  conviction  of  every 
Christian.  The  idea  of  every  legiti¬ 
mate  human  society  being  an  organism 
in  which  each  individual  part  dis¬ 
charges  some  special  function  in  the 
economy  of  the  whole,  is  an  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  with  characteristic  power  and 
precision  in  St.  Paul’s  description  of 
it  as  represented  by  the  Christian 
Church  :  ‘‘  From  whom  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together  and  com¬ 
pacted  by  that  which  each  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work¬ 
ing  in  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love.”  This  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  actual  result  in  every  hu¬ 
man  society  if  all  its  organic  units  did 
their  appointed  work  with  perfect 
faithfulness  and  truth.  The  Christian 
clergy,  in  dealing  habitually  with  the 
individual  heart  and  will,  are — as  it 
were — seated  at  the  centre,  and  if  they 
have  knowledge  how  to  direct  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience  for  the  best,  they 
will,  and  must  be,  the  greatest  political 
reformers  in  the  world.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  and  in  some  very  high 
matters,  they  have  actually  been  so  in 
the  past.  And  Christianity  is  an  un¬ 
exhausted  store.  It  is  infinitely  greater 
not  only  than  any  individual  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  than  all  generations  of  Chris¬ 
tians  that  have  ever  existed  in  the 
world  since  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 
In  it  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  knowledge.  But  neither  wis¬ 
dom  nor  knowledge  can  come  without 
using  for  the  acquisition  of  it  the  ap¬ 
pointed  means.  The  mere  indulgence 
of  sentiment,  without  the  guiding  and 
restraining  influence  of  reason  in  its 
very  highest  paths  of  investigation, 
will  do  nothing  for  the  amendment  of 
society,  and  may  easily  do  such  harm 
that  nations  may  be  subjected  to  cor¬ 
rupting  influences  for  many  successive 
generations.  It  is  not  my  object  in 
this  paper  to  go  any  further  in  speci¬ 
fying  any  of  tlie  natural  laws  govern¬ 
ing  human  society  which  have,  in  my 
opinion,  been  clearly  ascertained  by 
economic  science.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  subject  elsewhere,  or  at  least  with 
some  parts  of  it,  in  a  more  systematic 
form.  But  here  I  abstain  from  any- 
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thing  of  the  kind.  I  so  far  sympathize 
with  the  young  clergy  who  addressed 
the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbnry,  that  I 
dread  above  all  things  any  careless 
identihcation  of  Christianity  with  opin¬ 
ions  which  may  be  at  least  partially  er¬ 
roneous.  My  sole  object  here  has  been 
to  urge  upon  all  Christians,  not  only 
their  perfect  freedom,  but  their  abso¬ 
lute  duty,  to  study  whatever  can  be 


discovered  of  those  natural  laws  which 
do  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  man  and  of  society,  and  to  have 
perfect  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
ascertainment  of  truths  of  this  kind  is 
one  of  the  very  highest  obligations  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  by  that  religion  whose 
glorious  claim  it  is — not  only  that  it  is 
true,  but — that  its  “  Law  is  the  Truth.” 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  GOUVERNANTE  OF  PARIS. 


*  A  CHAPTER  entitled  “  Parisian  Con¬ 
trasts,”  in  a  book  little  known— scarce¬ 
ly  even  remembered  now — by  Henry 
Fothergill  Chorley,  the  once  formida¬ 
ble  Athenceum  critic,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  passage  : — 

“  Another  and  most  signal  example  of  the 
contrasts  to  be  encountered  in  Paris  I  found 
in  the  two  small  and  humbly  furnished  rooms 
where  Madame  La  Duchesse  d’Abrant^s  re¬ 
ceived  her  weekly  guests.  Who  could  enter 
them  and  not  think  of  the  brilliant  fdtes  of 
Paris,  at  which,  as  Jnnot’s  wife,  she  had 
queened  it  in  her  time  ?  Herself,  too  !  When 
1  saw  her,  every  trace  of  youth  and  elegance 
was  gone.  Her  figure  was  clumsy,  her  eye 
heavy,  her  voice  hoarse,  and  her  spirits  fever¬ 
ish,  spirits  referable  to  the  same  habit  of  in¬ 
dulgence  in  opiates.  It  was  a  complete  meta¬ 
morphosis.  One  could  not  speak  of  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past— between 
the  literary  drudge,  compelled,  out  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  store,  to  coin  volume  after  volume, 
and  the  intimate  companion  of  Napoleon. 
The  noisy  repartee  and  anecdote  which  filled 
her  small  rooms,  and  in  which  she  bore  a  most 
incessant  part,  could  not  deafen  me  to  the 
recollections  that  would  arise,  as  I  watched 
her  cajoling  one  or  two  of  those  confident 
black  bearded  haunters  of  every  aahn,  in  every 
line  of  whose  countenances  there  is  jour>taliste 
as  clearly  written  as  if  the  printer's  devil  had 
stamped  it  there.  This  was  only  a  few  months 
before  the  contrasts  of  Madame  d’Abrantes’ 
lot  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  her  death  in  a 
hospital.  When  she  was  lying  there— once 
the  inmate  of  palaces -  in  almost  her  last 
hours,  the  nurso  in  attendance  pointed  her  out 
to  a  party  of  visitors,  who  were  making  the 
tour  of  the  wards-  *  What  I  ’  exclaimed  the 
expiring  woman,  ‘  is  it  me  you  would  make  a 
show  of?  ’  ”  * 

“  Think,”  comments  Miss  Mitford, 
in  quoting  part  of  this  passage  to  Mrs. 
Browning, 

*  “  Music  and  Manners  in  Franco.”  By 
Henry  Fothergill  Chorley.  Longmans,  1841, 
Tol,  in.  pp.  260-61. 


”  think  of  the  Ambassadress,  the  Gonvernante 
of  Paris,  the  Vice  Queen  of  Portugal,  laboring 
as  a  bookseller's  drudge  ;  fancy  the  wife  of 
Napoleon’s  first  aide-de-camp  and  friend,  the 
companion  of  Josephine,  of  Hortense,  of  Du- 
roc,  of  Madame  M6ie,  forced  to  court  such 
creatures  as  Balzac  has  painted  in  *'  The  Jour¬ 
nalists  of  Paris  !  ’  ”  * 

A  recent  edition  of  a  work  which  had 
also  somewhat  dropped  out  of  sight, 
rather  from  its  scarcity  than  from  any 
decrease  of  interest  in  the  fascinating 
period  of  which  it  mainly  treats  (for 
truly  of  tho  making  of  Napoleonic 
books  there  is  no  end),  enables  one 
fully  to  realize  how  romantic  and  start¬ 
ling  were  the  vicissitudes  of  that  career 
which  Mr.  Chorley  saw  drawing  to  its 
painful  close. f  Space  will  not  admit 
of  more  than  an  outline  of  Madame 
Junot’s  story  here,  and  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  her  animated  and  picturesque 
descriptions  ;  were  we  to  quote  all  that 
would  repay  perusal  we  should  have  to 
transfer  the  four  attractive  volumes 
almost  en  bloc  to  these  pages. 

It  is  curious  how  silent  contemporary 
chroniclers  are  about  a  woman  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  stamp 
her  personality  on  the  memories  of  all 
with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 
We  learn  nothing  of  her  from  Boui- 
rieiine  or  Constant,  from  Madame  de 
Kemusat,  or  that  universal  gossip  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis,  nor  is  she  mentioned 
in  the  memoirs  of  her  friend  Madame 
Recamier.  Las  Cases  indeed  spoke, 


Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Mary 
Russell  Mitford.”  Bentley.  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
138-32. 

f  *'  Autobiography  and  Recollections  of 
Laura,  Duchess  of  Abrant^s  (widow  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Junotj.”  Edit.  1893.  Richard  Bentley  ds 
Son. 
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and  roused  her  dire  indignation  ;  of 
his  remarks  something  will  be  said 
hereafter.  It  is  well  that  she  has  left 
so  clear  and  vivid  a  portrait  of  herself, 
in  depicting  the  many  famous  persons 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  or 
French  literature  would  have  lost  one 
of  its  most  original  and  animated  fig¬ 
ures. 

We  do  not  claim  for  all  her  judg¬ 
ments  or  every  detail  of  her  narrative 
implicit  and  unqualified  acceptance. 
Probably  no  woman  of  quick  feelings 
and  temper,  placed  amid  such  throng¬ 
ing  rivalries  and  jealousies,  personal, 
social,  and,  so  far  as  her  husband  was 
concerned,  professional,  could  have 
preserved  absolute  impartiality.  But 
her  stories  always  appear  ben  trovato, 
and  the  occasional  touches  of  malice 
which  add  liveliness  to  her  style  are 
easily  allowed  for  by  her  readers. 

Kapoleon  and  his  family  in  their 
early  struggles  and  domestic  life— the 
courts  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire — 
the  rivalries  of  the  Princesses — Jo¬ 
sephine’s  breakfasts — social  relations 
with  foreign  potentates— private  the¬ 
atricals  at  the  Elysee  and  Malmaison — 
are  photographed  here  in  tints  which 
cannot  fade,  and  in  a  style  loo  natural 
and  vivacious  ever  to  become  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  though  the  plain-speaking  of 
the  author  is  sometimes  a  little  start¬ 
ling.  When  all  allowance  has  been 
made  for  possible  prejudice  and  exag¬ 
geration,  no  chronicler  of  the  period 
has  left  ns  records  at  once  so  vivacious 
and  so  minute. 

Madame  d’AbrantSs  was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  1784.  Her  mother  was 
one  of  the  Comneni  (of  which  family 
she  believed  that  of  Bonaparte  to  be  a 
branch),  and  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  La;titia  Kamolini,  afterward 
the  mother  of  Napoleon.  Her  father 
was  a  Frenchman  named  Permon, 
“  connected  with  the  army,”  who,  says 
his  daughter,  “  fenced  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  Saint  George,  was  a  delightful 
performer  on  the  violin,  and  had  the 
elegant  manners  of  a  man  of  rank,  al¬ 
though  only  a  commoner.  ...  On 
his  arrival  in  Corsica  he  had  already 
an  honorable  fortune  to  offer  to  the 
lady  whom  he  might  wish  to  make  his 
wife.  He  fixed  his  choice  on  the  pearl 


of  the  island — he  sought  and  obtained 
the  hand  of  my  mother.” 

M.  Permon  accepting  a  temporary 
appointment  in  America,  took  his  son 
with  him,  Madame  Permon  and  her 
other  children  returning  to  Corsica, 
where  the  intimate  friendship  between 
Lsetitia  and  Panoria  was  renewed,  and 
their  children  became  constant  play¬ 
fellows. 

When  M.  Permon  returned  to  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  War,  he 
purchased  the  situation  of  receiver- 
general  of  departmental  taxes,  and  fixed 
his  abode  at  Montpellier,  where  his 
youngest  child,  Laure,  was  born  ;  but, 
in  1785,  Montpellier  was  quitted  for 
Paris,  which  afforded  a  wider  sphere 
for  the  social  ambitions  of  M.  Permon 
and  his  wife. 

"My  mother,”  says  Madame  d’Abrant^s, 
"  possessed  the  qnalitications  of  an  agreeable 
hostess.  Her  good  temper  and  frankness  of 
manner  made  her  a  favorite  with  everybody  ; 
she  united  to  beauty  of  person,  grace,  tact, 
and  above  all,  a  natural  intelligence.  She 
was,  however,  exceedingly  deficient  in  educa¬ 
tion.  She  used  to  say  she  had  never  read  but 
one  book  (Telemachns) ;  but,  in  spile  of  that, 
those  who  had  once  enjoyed  her  conversation 
never  could  quit  her  society  without  reluc¬ 
tance  and  regret.  How  many  poets  and  dis- 
tinguished  literary  characters  have  I  seen  spell- 
boand  by  the  charm,  not  of  her  person,  but  of 
her  manners  !  No  one  could  tell  a  story  with 
more  piquant  originality.  Often  have  my 
brother  and  myself  sat  up  until  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  listening  to  her.  But  what 
particularly  marked  her  character  was  her  per¬ 
fection  in  that  most  difficult  art  of  presiding 
in  her  drawing  room,  or,  as  the  Emperor  used 
to  style  it,  I  art  de  ienir  son  salon.” 

While  the  parents  reassembled  many 
distinguished  friends  around  them,  the 
children  were  educated,  we  are  told, 
”  on  the  principles  inculcated  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  ‘  Emile,’  ”  the  little  Laure  being 
dressed  as  a  boy  until  she  was  eight 
years  old.  It  was  during  this  resi¬ 
dence  in  Paris  that  she  first  saw  Napo¬ 
leon  : — 

"  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  Military  School, 
having  quitted  Brienne  in  the  preceding  year. 
My  uncle  Demetrius  had  met  him  just  after 
he  alighted  from  the  coach  which  brought 
him  to  town  ;  *  And  truly,’  said  my  uncle, '  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  importation.  I 
met  him  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  was 
gaping  and  staring  with  wonder  at  everything 
he  saw.  He  would  have  been  an  excellent  sub- 
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ject  for  sharpers,  if,  indeed,  he  had  had  any¬ 
thing  worth  taking !  ’ 

“  My  uncle  invited  him  to  dine  at  his  house. 
He  told  my  mother  that  Napoleon  was  very 
morose.  ‘  I  fear,’  he  added,  '  that  that  young 
man  has  more  self  conceit  than  is  suitable  to 
his  condition.  When  he  dined  with  me  he 
began  to  declaim  violently  against  the  luxury 
of  the  young  men  of  the  Military  School. 
After  a  little  he  turned  the  conversation  upon 
Manea,  and  the  present  education  of  the  young 
Maniotes,  drawing  a  comparison  between  it 
and  the  ancient  Spartan  system  of  education. 
His  observations  on  this  head  he  told  me  he 
intended  to  embody  in  a  memorial  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Minister  of  War.  All  this,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  will  bring  him  under  the  dis 
pleasure  of  his  comrades,  and  it  will  be  lucky 
if  be  escape  being  run  through.’  A  few  days 
afterward  my  mother  saw  Napoleon,  and  then 
his  irritability  was  at  its  height.  He  would 
scarcely  bear  any  observations,  even  if  made 
in  his  favor,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to 
this  uncontrollable  irritability  that  he  owed 
the  reputation  of  having  been  ill-tempered  in 
his  boyhood  and  splenetic  in  his  youth.  My 
father,  who  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the 
beads  of  the  Military  School,  obtained  leave 
for  him  sometimes  to  come  out  for  recreation. 
On  accouut  of  an  accident  (a  sprain,  if  I  recol¬ 
lect  right)  Napoleon  once  spent  a  whole  week 
at  our  bouse.  To  this  day,  whenever  1  pass 
the  Quai  Conti  1  cannot  help  looking  up  at  a 
garret  window  at  the  left  angle  of  the  house  on 
the  third  floor.  That  was  Napoleon’s  cham¬ 
ber  when  he  paid  us  a  visit,  and  a  neat  little 
room  it  was.  My  brother  used  to  occupy  the 
one  next  to  it.  The  two  young  men  were  near¬ 
ly  of  the  same  age  ;  my  brother,  perhaps,  bad 
the  advantage  of  a  year  or  flfteen  months.  My 
mother  had  recommended  him  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  young  Bonaparte  ;  but  my  broth¬ 
er  complained  how  unpleasant  it  was  to  And 
only  cold  politeness  where  he  expected  affec¬ 
tion.” 

The  Permon  family  attributed  Napo¬ 
leon’s  reserve  and  ill-humor  to  hyper- 
sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  means  which  placed 
him  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  better 
supplied  fellow-students  ;  and  M.  Per¬ 
mon  resorted  to  a  friendly  ruse  on  his 
behalf 

"I  told  him,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  before  his 
father  expired  in  our  arms  at  Montpellier,  he 
gave  me  a  small  sum  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  his  son  in  cases  of  emergency.  Napo¬ 
leon  looked  ut  me  with  so  scrutinizing  a  gaze 
that  he  almost  intimidated  me.  ‘  Since  this 
money  comes  from  my  father,  sir,’  said  he,  ’  I 
accept  it.  Had  it  been  a  loan  I  could  not  have 
received  it.  My  mother  has  already  too  many 
burdens,  and  I  must  not  increase  tUem  by  ex¬ 
penses  beyond  my  means,  particularly  when 
they  are  imposed  upon  me  by  the  folly  of  my 
comrades.’  ” 

On  the  day  when  Napoleon  first  put 
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on  uniform  as  a  sous-lientenant  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  he  presented  himself  in  Madame 
Pennon’s  salon,  and  her  cruel  young 
daughters  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
at  the  absurd  appearance  of  his  boots, 
which  were  “  so  high  and  wide  that 
his  little  thin  legs  seemed  buried  in 
them.” 

At  no  period  of  his  life  could  Napo¬ 
leon  take  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense, 
though  so  fond  of  teasing  others,  and 
his  vanity  being  wounded,  he  grew 
angry  with  his  fair  critics.  Cecile 
Permon  on  this  told  him  that  since  he 
wore  a  sword  he  ought  to  be  gallant  to 
ladies,  and  to  feel  liattered  when  they 
joked  with  him.  “  You  are  nothing 
but  a  child — a  \\ii\e  pensionnaire  T’  he 
contemptuously  replied.  On  which 
the  schoolgirl  of  thirteen  retorted, 
‘‘  And  you  are  nothing  but  a  Ptiss  in 
Boots!'"  Though  extremely  annoyed 
at  the  time,  Napoleon  proved  that  he 
bore  no  malice  by  having  a  toy  made 
for  the  little  Laure,  representing  the 
cat  of  the  fairy  tale  attired  as  footman 
to  the  Marquis  de  Carabas.* 

Madame  d'Abrant^s’  memories  of 
the  First  French  Revolution  were  only 
the  confused  recollections  of  childhood, 
but  she  saw  the  ‘‘  immense  and  joyful 
crowd”  which  thronged  the  streets  to 
greet  the  Deputies  on  their  way  to  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General,  and  re¬ 
membered,  ‘‘  as  though  they  were  ter¬ 
rible  dreams,”  many  of  the  stormy 
scenes  which  preceded  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  royalist  predilections  of 
M.  Permon  and  his  wife  were  so  well 
known,  that  Paris  soon  became  an  un¬ 
safe  abode  for  them,  and  they  departed 
for  Toulouse,  leaving  their  daughters 
in  a  pension,  and  their  son  in  lodgings 
in  the  neighborhood  : — 

‘‘  My  sister  and  I  were  wretched  daring  the 
time  we  remained  at  the  boarding-school. 
Oar  only  intervals  of  happiness  were  when 
my  brother  came  to  see  ns,  which  he  did  as 
often  as  he  coald.  One  day  he  perceived  as 
he  came  along  groups  of  individuals  whose 
sangainary  drunkenness  was  horriole.  They 
bore  tattered  garments  upon  their  pikes  and 


*  Some  amusing  scenes,  fully  described  in 
the  Memoirs,  show  that  many  years  afterward 
Laure  put  a  stop  to  Napoleon’s  tormenting 
Josephine  and  Junot,  whom  he  was  calling 
the  (Jomtesae  d! Escarbagnas  and  the  M'lrquia  de 
Carabas,  by  simply  reminding  him  that  he  had 
himself  once  been  called  Puss  in  Bools. 
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Bwords.  Their  countenances  were  inflamed, 
and  their  eyes  haggard  ;  in  short,  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  hideous.  These  groups  became 
more  frequent  and  more  numerous.  My 
brother,  iu  his  uneasiness  about  us,  drove 
rapidly  along  the  Boulevard  until  he  arrived 
opposite  the  house  of  Beaumaruhais.  There 
he  was  stopped  by  an  immense  mob,  composed 
also  of  half-naked  individuals  besmeared  with 
blood,  and  who  had  the  appearance  of  demons 
incarnate.  They  vociferated,  sang,  and  danced. 
It  was  the  Saturnalia  of  Hell !  tJn  perceiving 
Albert’s  cabriolet  they  cried  out ;  ‘  Let  it  be 
taken  to  him  !  Let  it  be  taken  to  him  !  He 
is  an  aristocrat !  ’  In  a  moment  the  cabriolet 
was  surrounded  by  the  multitude,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  crowd  an  object  seemed  to 
arise  and  approach.  My  brother’s  troubled 
sight  did  not  enable  him  at  lirst  to  perceive 
long  auburn  tresses  clotted  with  blood,  and  a 
countenance  even  still  lovely.  The  object 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  was  opposite 
to  him.  My  unhappy  brother  uttered  an  in¬ 
voluntary  cry.  He  had  recognized  the  head 
of  Madame  de  Lamballe  !  ’  ” 

'  Shortly  after  this  dreadful  scene  the 
whole  Permon  family  were  reunited  at 
Toulouse,  and  Madame  Permon,  in 
great  alarm  for  her  husband  and  son, 
implored  the  intervention  of  her  old 
friend  and  fellow-countryman,  the  dep¬ 
uty  Salicetti,  who  placed  M.  Permon 
under  the  protection  of  the  authorities 
of  Toulouse,  and  appointed  Albert  his 
secretary,  to  save  him  from  military 
service,  for  which  his  state  of  health 
unfitted  him.  When  Salicetti,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Convention  to  the 
Army  of  Italy,  signed  the  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  young  Napoleon,*  who  in 
his  gigantic  strides  toward  power  was 
already  a  general,  Madame  Permon  in¬ 
terceded  for  him,  but  in  vain  ;  Salicetti 
replied  that  “  the  affairs  of  Geneva  ren¬ 
dered  the  arrest  indispensable  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrant^s  thinks  that  rivalry 
in  a  love  affair  had  much  more  to  do 
with  it.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  detention  only  lasted  thirteen  days, 
but  the  insult,  coupled  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list 
of  general  officers,  rankled  in  Napo¬ 
leon’s  proud  and  sensitive  mind,  and 
the  matter  is  only  mentioned  here  to 
show,  in  an  incident  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later,  how  nobly  he  could  at 
this  period  of  his  life  return  good  for 
evil.f 


*  August,  1794. 

f  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  very  unfortu¬ 
nately  aitnated,  came  to  Paris  to  obtain  jus- 


January, 

Madame  d’Abrantfis  says  that  she 
can  never  remember  feeling  the  light¬ 
hearted  carelessness  natural  to  a 
child  : — 

"  No  sooner  did  my  understanding  begin  to 
develop  than  I  was  required  to  employ  it  iu 
guarding  all  my  words  and  gestures  ;  for  at 
the  time  to  which  I  allude,  the  veriest  trifle 
might  become  the  subject  of  serious  investi¬ 
gation.  Even  the  games  of  childhood  were 
rigorously  watched,  and  I  never  shall  forget 
that  a  domiciliary  visit  was  made  to  our  house 
at  Toulouse,  and  my  father  was  on  the  point 
of  being  arrested,  because,  while  playing  at 
the  game  called  La  Tour,  prens  garde  !  I  said 
to  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  ‘  You  shall  be 
Monsieur  le  Dauphin.’  ” 

Eeferring  to  the  precautions  neces¬ 
sary  in  communication  between  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  Madame  d’Abrantes 
tells  a  characteristic  story  of  her 
mother : — 

“  News  was  frequently  sent  from  Paris  to 
the  country  in  the  lining  of  a  coat,  the  crown 
of  a  hat,  or  a  box  of  artificial  flowers.  It  was 
customary  to  send  with  these  packets  a  letter 
saying,  ‘  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
send  you  such  or  such  a  thing.’  My  mother 
was  sometimes  very  reluctant  to  pull  to  pieces 
the  beautiful  articles  of  millinery  which  came 
from  Paris  in  this  way.  I  recollect  she  once 
wore  a  hat  in  which  a  letter  was  concealed  a 
whole  fortnight,  without  telling  my  father 
where  it  came  from,  because  she  knew  he 
would  have  had  it  pulled  to  pieces  without 
mercy.  It  was  to  be  sure  at  a  moment  when 
no  very  interesting  news  was  likely  to  be  com¬ 
municated.” 

The  “  Biographie  Universelle”  is 
very  severe  ou  Madame  Permon  : — 

“  L’esprit  de  denigrement  le  plus  hostile 
n’anrait  pu  repiesenter  ceite  dame  sons  des 
traits  moins  favurables  que  ne  I'a  fait  Madame 
d'Abrant^s  en  vonlant  preconiser  comme  des 
perfections  tons  les  defauts  de  sa  mere.  Elle 
en  fait  une  petite  maitresse  surannee  d’un 
caractere  absolu,  capricieux,  vindicatif.” 

]}ut  the  critic  fails  to  recognize  the 
charm  which  M.adame  d’Abrantes  im¬ 
parts  to  the  portrait,  in  spite  of  all  her 
mother’s  errors  of  temper  and  judg¬ 
ment.  She  appears  as  a  spoilt  child  of 
the  South,  indeed — wilful,  passionate, 

tice,  or  to  endeavor  to  put  into  execution  some 
of  the  thousand  projects  which,  as  he  used  to 
tell  us,  he  formed  every  night  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest.  He  had  with  him  only  one 
aide -de  camp— one  friend,  whom  his  adverse 
fortune  attached  the  more  strongly  to  him. 
This  was  Junot,  who  from  that  moment  gave 
him  abundant  proofs  of  the  sincere  friendship 
which  never  terminated  but  with  his  life.”  — 
Madame  d’Abrantis. 
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luxurious.  But  also  affectionate,  grace¬ 
ful,  gracious  ;  and  even  through  the 
cold  medium  of  pen  and  paper,  and  at 
this  distance  of  time,  the  daughter 
compels  one  to  feel  the  mother’s  fas¬ 
cination. 

It  was  when  Madame  Permon  ven¬ 
tured  back  to  Paris  with  her  children 
that  Laure  saw  most  of  Napoleon,  then 
“  decidedly  ugly,  and  very  careless  of 
his  personal  appearance.” 

"  He  afterward  underwent  a  total  change. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  illusive  charm  which  his 
glory  spread  around  him,  but  I  mean  that  a 
gradual  physical  change  took  place  in  him  in 
the  space  of  seven  years.  His  emaciated  thin¬ 
ness  was  converted  into  a  fulness  of  face,  and 
his  complexion,  which  bad  been  yellow  and 
apparently  unhealthy,  became  clear  and  com¬ 
paratively  fresh  ;  his  features,  which  were  an¬ 
gular  and  sharp,  became  round  and  tilled  out. 
As  to  his  smile,  it  was  always  agreeable.  .  .  . 
In  short,  when  I  recollect  Napoleon  entering 
the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Tranquillitfe 
in  1793,  with  a  shabby  round  hat  drawn  over 
his  forehead,  and  his  ill  powdered  hair  hang- 
ing  over  the  collar  of  his  gray  greatcoat  (which 
afterward  became  as  celebrated  as  the  white 
plume  of  Henry  IV.),  w’ithout  gloves,  because 
he  used  to  say  they  were  a  useless  luxury,  with 
boots  ill  made  and  ill-blacked,  with  his  thin¬ 
ness  and  his  sallow  complexion — and  think 
what  he  was  afterward,  I  do  not  see  the  same 
man  in  the  two  pictures.  My  mother,  who 
was  the  best-hearted  and  most  natural  of  wom¬ 
en,  frankly  expressed  all  the  pleasure  she  felt 
at  seeing  him  again.  She  spoke  to  him  of 
Salicelti,  whom,  she  said,  she  had  blamed  for 
his  treatment  of  him.  A  smile  passed  rapidly 
over  the  lips  of  Bonaparte.  ‘  He  wished,  ’  said 
he,  ‘  to  ruin  me,  but  my  star  prevented  him. 
However,  I  must  not  boast  of  my  star,  for  who 
knows  what  may  be  my  fate?  ’  1  never  shall 
forget  the  expression  of  his  countenance  us  he 
uttered  these  last  words.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  positions 
of  the  two  former  friends  were  re¬ 
versed.  Salicetti  was  concerned  in  the 
insurrection  of  May  20th,  1795,  and 
Madame  d’Abrantes  gives  a  minute 
pd  most  dramatic  account  of  his  seek¬ 
ing  refuge  in  her  mother's  apartments 
on  the  following  day,  exclaiming 
breathlessly  that  he  was  proscribed, 
and  appealing  to  her  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  done  at  her  entreaty  for 
her  husband  and  son.  iShe  had  a  din¬ 
ner-party  that  day  at  which  Bonaparte 
was  one  of  the  invited  guests,  and  she 
was  at  her  wit’s  end  how  to  conceal 
the  fugitive.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  however,  who  was  necessarily 
taken  into  confidence,  told  Madame 
N*w  SxBOi.— You  LXI.,  No.  1. 


Permon  that  if  she  would  change  her 
bedroom  it  might  be  done,  as  a  hiding- 
place  therein  had  already  saved  four 
lives.  Salicetti  was  accordingly  placed 
there,  and  Madame  Permon  returned 
to  her  friends  to  play  the  part  of  the 
brilliant  and  untroubled  hostess,  while 
trembling  at  every  step  without  and 
every  sound  within. 

Next  day  Napoleon  called  on  her, 
taking  with  him  a  bouquet  of  violets, 
so  unusual  an  attention  from  him  that 
the  mother  and  daughter  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  smiling.  Napoleon  also 
smiled,  observing  that  he  supposed  he 
made  but  “  a  sorry  caraliere  servente." 
A  long  conversation  followed,  in  which 
Napoleon  showed  that  he  knew  Sali- 
cetti’s  hiding-place,  and  how  he  had 
worked  on  Madame  Fermon’s  grati¬ 
tude  to  obtain  protection,  and  tried  to 
entrap  Mademoiselle  Laure  into  an  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  facts.  But  the  girl  was 
on  her  guard,  and  Madame  Permon 
flattered  herself  that  she  dispelled  sus¬ 
picion  by  admitting  that  Salicetti  had 
indeed  asked  shelter  of  her  the  evening 
before,  but  on  her  refusal  had  depai  t- 
ed  : — 

“  ‘  ’Tis  jnst  as  I  suspected  !  ’  be  exclaimed. 
‘  He  was  coward  enough  to  say  to  a  woman. 
“Expose  your  life  for  mine.”  But  did  the 
wretch  who  came  to  interest  you  in  his  fate, 
did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  just  assassinated 
one  of  his  colleagues  ?  Had  he,  think  yon. 
even  washed  his  gory  hands  before  he  touched 
youis  to  implore  your  protection  ?  ’  ‘  Napo¬ 

leon  !  Napoleon  !  ’  exclaimed  my  mother  in 
Italian,  ‘  this  is  too  much  !  Be  silent ;  if  yon 
are  not,  leave  me  !  Though  the  man  has  been 
murdered,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  Sali¬ 
cetti’ s  fault.’  Whenever  my  mother  was  vio¬ 
lently  excited  she  always  spoke  Italian  or 
Greek,  and  often  to  people  who  understood 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  Salicetti  heard 
the  whole  of  this  conversation,  for  he  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  ns  only  by  a  thin  partition.  As  for 
me,  I  trembled  under  the  momentary  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  him  issue  from  his  hiding- 
place.  I  then  knew  but  little  of  the  world. 
After  some  further  conversation  of  the  same 
kind,  Bonaparte  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  it 
was  high  time,  for  my  poor  mother  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  She  beckon^  me  to  go  and  bolt  her 
chamber  door,  and  open  that  of  Salioetti’s  re¬ 
treat.  I  never  liked  Salicetti.  There  was 
something  about  him  which  to  me  was  always 
repulsive.  When  I  read  the  story  of  the  Kom- 
pire,  I  associated  that  ideal  character  with  the 
recollection  of  Salicetti.  His  pale  jaondioed 
complexion,  his  dark  glaring  eyes,  his  lips, 
which  turned  deadly  white  whenever  he  was 
agitated  by  any  powerful  emotion,  all  seemed 
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present  to  me.  When  I  opened  the  door  after 
Bonaparte’s  departure  the  sight  of  Salicetti 
produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  honor  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  He  sat  on  a  small  chair  at 
the  bedside,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 
which  was  covered  with  blood,  as  was  likewise 
the  bed  itself,  and  a  basin  over  which  he  was 
leaning  was  full.  He  had  been  seized  with  a 
hemorrhage,  and  streams  of  blood  were  run¬ 
ning  from  bis  month  and  nose.  His  face  was 
frightfully  pallid,  and  his  whole  appearance 
affected  me  to  such  a  degree  that  it  haunted 
me  in  dreams  a  long  time  after.” 

The  next  point  was  to  get  Salicetti 
safely  out  of  Paris  before  the  trial  of 
his  fellow-insurgents ;  Madame  Per- 
mon  was  known  to  be  about  to  join 
her  husband  at  Bordeaux,  and  she  ob¬ 
tained  a  passport  for  a  valet,  who  was 
dismissed  on  the  eve  of  departure,  his 
place  on  the  box  of  her  carriage  being 
taken  by  the  fugitive.  At  Croix  de 
Berney  an  anoinmous  letter  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  Madame  Permon,  whose  contents 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  sender  ;  the 
then  unfamiliar  handwriting  was  after¬ 
ward  discovered  to  be  Junot’s. 

”  ‘  I  never  like  to  be  thought  a  dupe.  I 
should  seem  to  be  one  in  your  eyes  if  1  did 
not  tell  you  that  I  knew  of  Salicetti’s  place  of 
concealment  more  than  twenty  days  ago.  You 
may  recollect,  Madame  Permon,  what  1  said 
to  you  on  the  first  of  Prairial.  I  was  almost 
morally  certain  of  the  fact ;  now  I  know  it 
positively. 

‘  You  see  then,  Salicetti,  that  I  might  have 
returned  the  ill  you  did  to  me.  In  so  doing  I 
should  only  have  avenged  myself  ;  but  you  in¬ 
jured  me  when  1  had  not  offended  you.  Which 
of  us  stands  in  the  preferable  point  of  view  at 
this  moment?  I  might  have  taken  my  re¬ 
venge  ;  but  I  did  not.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  your  benefactress  was  your  safeguard. 
That  consideration,  I  confess,  was  powerful. 
But  alone,  unarmed,  and  an  outlaw,  your  life 
would  have  been  sacred  to  me.  Go  seek  in 
peace  an  asylum  where  you  may  learn  to  cher¬ 
ish  better  sentiments  for  your  country.  About 
your  name  my  mouth  is  closed.  Repent,  and 
appreciate  my  motives. 

”  *  Madame  Permon,  my  best  wishes  are 
with  you  and  your  child.  Yon  are  feeble  and 
defenceless  beings.  May  Providence  and  a 
friend’s  prayers  protect  yon  !  Be  cautions, 
and  do  not  stay  in  the  large  towns  through 
which  yon  may  have  to  pass.  Adieu.” 

Madame  Permon’s  amazement  at  Na¬ 
poleon’s  perspicacity  was  as  great  as 
her  admiration  of  his  forbearance,  in 
which  she  compelled  Salicetti  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  join. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  a  roman¬ 
tic  interlude  during  this  hurried  flight. 
One  would  hardly  suppose  that  the 


vainest  of  mankind  could  have  consid¬ 
ered  himself  an  eligible  farti  at  such  a 
time  and  under  such  circumstances, 
but  Salicetti  demanded  the  hand  of 
Laure  (as  a  reward  apparently  for  hav¬ 
ing  allowed  her  mother  to  save  his 
life)  ;  and  when  Madame  Permon  de¬ 
clined  the  honor  on  the  ground  of  her 
daughter’s  extreme  youth,  he  an¬ 
swered  : — 

“  Elle  est  trop  jeune?  Pas  dn  tout.  Son 
esprit  est  form{^  comme  celui  d’une  personae 
de  vingt-cinq  ans  ;  et  puis  son  caractdre  est  ce 
qni  m'a  s^duit.  Cette  jeune  fille  la  serait  capa¬ 
ble  d’etre  une  seconde  Charlotte  Corday,  si  on 
Tonchait  un  cbeveu  a  quelqn’  uu  de  nous 
trois.’  ’  * 

At  Bordeaux  the  travellers  learnt 
that  M.  Permon  had  left,  and  by  his 
advice  they  proceeded  to  Cette,  whence 
Salicetti  embarked  for  Genoa,  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Permon’s  unspeakable  relief, 
while  she  and  her  party  rejoined  her 
husband,  with  whom  they  returned  to 
Paris  in  September.  A  minor  civil 
war  was  then  raging  between  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Sections,  and  M.  Per¬ 
mon  was  subjected  to  a  domiciliary  visit 
because  he  had  not  enrolled  himself  in 
the  National  Guard.  On  being  told 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  do  so,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Section  exclaimed, 
“  What  sort  of  illness  is  it  ?  1  see  that 
he  arrived  nineteen  days  ago  ;  I  should 
have  had  time  to  die  and  come  to  life 
again  three  times  over  1” 

Once  was  enough  for  poor  M.  Per¬ 
mon,  who  was  really  on  his  death-bed  ; 
he  expired  early  in  the  following  month 
after  a  violent  attack  of  delirium  caused 
by  the  horrors  of  street  fighting,  and 
his  children  lost  not  only  a  father  hut 
“  a  friend,  indulgent  without  weak¬ 
ness.” 

Madame  Permon  then  took  a  house 
in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  when 
the  family  roused  themselves  from 
their  first  stupor  of  grief  they  saw  with 
surprise  the  alteration  in  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon  (a  faithful  and  most  ser¬ 
viceable  visitor  during  M.  Permon’s 
last  illness),  who  had  become  ”  a  nec¬ 
essary  and  important  personage  as  if 
by  magic.”  He  was  very  charitable 
and  made  Laure  his  almoner,  in  their 


*  “  Biographic  Universelle.”  Art.  :  Ma¬ 
dame  Junot. 
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neighboihood  alone  “  saving  more  than 
a  hundred  families  from  perishing.” 

The  new  dwelling  became  a  favorite 
toy  to  Madame  Permon,  and  she  form¬ 
ed  the  most  fanciful  and  extravagant 
plans  for  furnishing  it,  to  the  terror  of 
her  children,  who  Knew  that  M.  Per¬ 
mon  had  left  very  little  money  behind 
him.  They  resolved  to  conceal  the 
state  of  their  finances  from  their  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exigeante  mother,  Albert  as¬ 
suring  his  sister  that  all  his  earnings 
should  be  devoted  to  Madame  Permon. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Na¬ 
poleon  called  on  Madame  Permon,  say¬ 
ing  that  “  a  marriage  breeze  had  blown 
on  him,”  and  he  came  to  propose  that 
Albert  Permon  should  marry  Pauline 
Bonaparte  ;  that  Laure  should  marry 
Louis  or  Jerome — ”  Jerome  is  younger 
than  Laurette,”  interrupted  Madame 
Permon,  laughing.  “  My  dear  Napo¬ 
leon,  you  are  marrying  everybody,  even 
in  their  teens  !” — but  he  was  not  to  be 
turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  the  most  important  proposal  was 
yet  to  come — he  wished  to  marry  Ma¬ 
dame  Permon  himself  ! 

“  She  eyed  him  for  some  seconds  with  an 
astonishment  bordering  upon  stupefaction  ; 
and  then  burst  into  so  hearty  a  laugh  that  we 
heard  her  in  the  next  room,  where  there  were 
three  or  four  of  us.  Bonaparte  was  at  first 
much  vexed  at  this  manner  of  receiving  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  appeared  to  him  quite  natural. 
My  mother,  who  perceived  it,  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain  herself,  and  told  him  thut  it  was  she  who 
in  this  affair  played,  at  least  in  her  own  eyes, 
a  perfectly  ridiculous  part.  *  My  dear  Napo¬ 
leon,’  said  she,  when  she  had  done  laughing, 
‘  let  us  talk  seriously.  You  fancy  yon  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  age.  The  truth  is,  you  know 
nothing  about  it.  1  shall  not  tell  it  you,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  my  little  weaknesses.  1  shall 
merely  say  that  I  am  old  enough  to  be  not  only 
your  mother,  but  Joseph’s,  too.  Spare  me 
this  kind  of  joke  ;  it  distresses  me,  coming 
from  yon.’  Bonaparte  assured  her,  over  and 
over  ^ain,  that  he  was  serious  ;  that  the  age 
of  the  woman  whom  he  should  marry  was  in¬ 
different  to  him,  if,  like  herself,  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  past  thirty  ;  that  he  had  mature¬ 
ly  considered  the  proposal  which  he  had  just 
made  to  her  ;  and  added,  ‘  1  am  determined  to 
marry.  They  want  to  give  me  a  woman  who 
is  charming,  good-tempered,  agreeable,  and 
who  belongs  to  the  Faubourg  8t.  Germain. 
My  Paris  friends  are  in  favor  of  this  match. 
My  old  friends  dissuade  me  from  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  wish  to  marry,  and  what  I  propose 
to  you  suits  mo  in  many  respects.  Think 
about  it.’  My  mother  broke  off  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  telling  him,  laughingly,  that  for  her  own 


part  she  had  no  occasion  to  think  any  fur¬ 
ther.” 

Her  son  was  equally  insensible  to  the 
honor  suggested  to  him  ;  perhaps  had 
the  Permon  family  been  able  to  foresee 
tliat  they  were  refusing  the  hands  of 
future  monarchs  in  this  wholesale  fash¬ 
ion  they  might  have  hesitated.  Yet 
one  cannot  help  fancying  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Napoleon  himself, 
there  must  have  been  something  slightly 
serio-comic  to  their  old  acquaintances 
about  the  Napoleonistic  royalties,  and 
that  Madame  Campan  did  not  stand 
alone  in  her  avowed  incapacity  for  feel¬ 
ing  awe  toward  “  Queens  whose  ears 
she  had  boxed.” 

A  more  serious  difference,  the  effects 
of  which  on  Madame  Permon’s  side 
were  lifelong,  soon  arose  between  her 
and  Napoleon.  She  wished  him  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  commission  for  one  of  her  Greek 
cousins  in  the  Guard  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  he  promised  to  do  so,  but  either 
wilfully  or  through  forgetfulness  de¬ 
layed  so  long  that  she  flew  into  a  fury, 
treated  him,  as  ho  said  afterward,  like 
a  schoolboy  in  the  presence  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  and  was  never  again  the  coi- 
dial  friend  of  old. 

A  domestic  sorrow  followed  in  the 
death  of  Cecile  Permon  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  shortly  after  a  very  happy 
marriage.  Madame  Permon  broke 
down  under  this  misfortune,  and  went 
in  search  of  health  to  the  Pyrenees,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Laure.  On  their  return 
to  Paris  they  found  to  their  great  joy 
that  many  of  their  emigrant  friends 
had  returned,  and  Madame  Permon’s 
salon  was  as  crowded  as  her  heart  could 
desire. 

Madame  d’Abrant^s  gives  some  vivid 
and  amusing  pictures  of  the  dramatic 
situations  which  the  strangely  mixed 
society  of  the  time  constantly  pro¬ 
duced,  the  horror  of  the  returned  aris¬ 
tocrats  at  flnding  themselves  elbowed 
in  ball-rooms  by  the  unhallowed  beauty 
of  Madame  Tallien,  or  by  the  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Beauharuais,  who,  in  their 
opinion,  had  “disgraced  her  misfor¬ 
tunes”  by  marrying  young  General 
Bonaparte.*  With  the  Bonapartes  the 


*  Of  Josephine  at  this  peiiod  Madame 
d’Abrant^s  gives  one  of  her  sub  acid  sketches  : 
— "  Madame  Bonaparte  was  still  a  fine  worn- 
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old  intimate  relations  were  resumed 
(save  for  the  coolness,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  with  Napoleon  himself),  and 
nowhere  can  more  detailed  and  inter¬ 
esting  portraits  of  this  remarkable  fam¬ 
ily  be  found  than  in  the  pages  of  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrant^s.  The  subtle  touches 
by  which  she  manages  to  convey  a  good 
deal  more  than  she  expresses,  both  for 
and  against  her  subjects,  are  inimita¬ 
ble  ;  where,  for  instance,  she  is  describ¬ 
ing  the  sister  of  Madame  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte  : — 

“  When  she  married  Bernadotte  she  had  a 
face  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  because  we 
were  then  thought  to  be  exceedingly  like  each 
other.  She  had  very  fine  eyes,  and  a  most 
pleasing  smile.  Lastly,  she  had  not  too  much 
embonpoint,  as  at  the  time  of  her  departure  for 
Sweden,  and  she  was  altogether  a  very  agree¬ 
able  person.  She  was  fond  of  her  husbaud, 
which  was  natural  enough  ;  but  that  fondness 
became  a  downright  annoyance  to  the  poor 
Beainese,  who,  having  nothing  of  a  hero  of 
romance  in  his  composition,  was  sometimes 
extremely  perplexed  by  the  part.  She  was  in 
tears  when  he  had  gone  out  because  be  was 
absent ;  when  be  was  going  out,  more  tears  ; 
and  when  he  came  home  she  still  wept  because 
he  would  have  to  go  away  again,  perhaps  in  a 
week,  but  at  any  rate  be  would  have  to  go.” 

Naturally  the  fullest  aud  most  elabo¬ 
rate  presentment  in  all  her  picture  gal¬ 
lery  is  that  of  Junot  ;*  belonging  to  a 
respectable  bourgeois  family  of  Bussy- 
Legrand,  he  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but  “  the  first  roll  of  the  drum”  of  the 
Revolution  sounding  when  he  was 
barely  twenty,  “  he  became  at  once  a 
young  Achilles.”  At  Toulon  he  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  Na¬ 
poleon  by  a  sort  of  dare-devil  courage 
and  gayety,  when  an  incident  occurred 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
clpse  friendship  : — 

A  few  days  afterward,  being  at  the  battery 
of  the  Sans-Culottes,  Bonaparte  asked  for 
some  one  who  could  write  a  good  band. 
Junot  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  offered 
his  services.  Bonaparte  recognized  in  him  the 


an  ;  her  teeth,  it  is  true,  were  already  fright¬ 
fully  decayed,  but  when  her  month  was  closed, 
she  looked,  especially  at  a  little  distance,  both 
young  and  pretty.”  The  “  especially  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance”  is  nnsnrpassable  as  ”  faint 
praise.” 

*  ”  Le  pdre  de  Junot  exet<^it  des  fonctions 
judioiaire  &  Bnssy-Babntin.  Le  jenne  Jnnot 
aoheva  ses  6tndes  an  college  de  Gbfttillon.  U 
4tait  plein  de  faoilite  et  d 'esprit,  mais  tr^s 
manvais  snjet.” — "Biographie  tTniverselle 
Anoioiuie  et  Modeme.”  Faria,  1844. 


sergeant  who  had  already  attracted  his  notice. 
He  told  him  to  place  himself  somewhere  to 
write  a  letter,  which  he  would  dictate.  Junot 
chose  the  corner  of  the  battery.  Scarcely  had 
he  finished  the  letter  when  a  bomb,  fired  by 
the  English,  burst  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces 
and  covered  him,  as  well  as  the  letter,  with 
mould  and  dust.  ‘Capital,’  said  Junot,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  ‘  we  wauted  some  sand  to  dry  the  ink.’  ” 

After  the  siege,  when  Napoleon  was 
made  General,  Junot  became  his  aide- 
de-camp,  and  in  the  time  of  struggle 
and  disappointment  which  followed, 
things  would  have  gone  hardly  with 
Napoleon  but  for  the  faithful  friend, 
who  gave  him  the  larger  share  of  the 
remittances  forwarded  by  Junot, 

”  Among  the  young  officers  whom  Bona¬ 
parte  introduced  to  my  mother,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Interior,  she  distinguished  one,  ns  much  on 
account  of  his  manners,  blunt  without  rude¬ 
ness,  and  bis  open  countenance,  as  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  attachment  which  be  manifested  for  his 
General.  This  attachment  bordered  upon 
passion.  He  evinced  an  enthusiasm  so  touch¬ 
ing  that  my  mother,  whose  elevated  soul  and 
loving  heart  were  capable  of  appreciating  all 
exalted  sentiments,  immediately  distinguished 
Colonel  Junot,  and  felt  the  sincerest  friend 
ship  for  him.  I  was  then  quite  a  child,  and 
never  dreamt  that  the  handsome  Colonel, 
with  light  hair,  elegant  dress,  engaging  coun¬ 
tenance.  and  yet  serious  look,  would  come 
three  years  afterward  and,  out  of  love,  solicit 
the  hand  of  the  little  girl  whom  at  that  time 
he  scarcely  noticed.” 

xVt  twenty- seven  Junot  was  separated 
from  his  adored  chief  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  general  in  the  army  of  Egypt. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country 
he  found  Napoleon  First  Consul,  and 
was  by  him  created  Commandant  of 
Paris,  and  told  that  one  of  his  first  du¬ 
ties  was  to  marry.  He  dutifully  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  making  it  known  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  wife, 
was  told  in  two  quarters  that  Made¬ 
moiselle  Permon  would  have  been  the 
very  person,  but  that  her  mother  had 
already  disposed  of  her  hand  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  graudfather. 
This  arrangement,  however,  fell 
through  ;  Junot  renewed  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Madame  Permon,  and  soon 
startled  her  by  a  sudden  and  peremp¬ 
tory  request,  or  rather  demand,  that 
she  would  give  him  her  daughter.  Her 
consent,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
equally  prompt.  And  then  he  did  a 
far  more  alarming  thing.  In  defiance 
of  etiquette,  he  asked  to  be  permitted 
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to  plead  hie  canse  with  the  young  lady 
in  person.  Madame  Permon  exclaimed 
against  such  unheard-of  folly,  but  as 
the  interview  was  to  be  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  she  at  last  consented  to  send  for 
her  daughter.  Laure  left  her  draw¬ 
ing  master  on  receiving  her  mother’s 
summons,  expecting  to  find  her  alone, 
and  was  so  confused  and  overcome  by 
receiving  a  long  and  eloquent  “  pro¬ 
posal  in  form”  from  Junot,  that  her 
only  answer  was  to  rush  mutely  from 
the  room,  never  stopping  until  she 
reached  the  attics.  Tne  unfortunate 
suitor  must  have  wished  that  he  had 
followed  established  usage  and  allowed 
the  relations  of  the  lady  to  conduct  the 
negotiations.  But  Albert  pursued  his 
sister,  and  although  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  her  to  return,  he  carried  back 
her  avowal  that  she  would  be  “  proud 
to  hoar  Junot’s  name.” 

The  next  consent  to  be  obtained  was 
that  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  im¬ 
petuous  suitor  rushed  off  at  once  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  not  only  overcame  Na¬ 
poleon’s  objections  to  the  alliance  with 
Madame  Permon,  but  received  his 
promise  to  give  the  bride  100,000  francs 
for  her  dowry,  and  40,000  for  her  trous¬ 
seau  ;  adding,  however,  with  a  laugh, 
as  he  returned  to  his  desk  and  his  pa¬ 
pers,  “  Oh,  you  will  have  a  terrible 
mother-in-law  !” 

During  Laure’s  brief  engagement 
Arena’s  conspiracy  occurred,  and  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  First  Con¬ 
sul  on  his  way  to  the  opera.  Madame 
Permon  had  arranged  to  be  present  on 
that  evening,  and  her  daughter  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  scene — the  dis¬ 
turbed  and  anxious  faces  of  Junot  and 
his  friends,  who,  however,  dared  not 
alarm  the  ladies  by  explaining  how 
much  cause  there  was  for  fear — the  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  house — and  the  tumult 
of  welcome  aroused  by  the  entrance  of 
the  First  Consul.  Incidentally,  one 
gets  a  very  good  idea  of  the  contrasted 
characters  of  the  mother  and  daughter 
— Madame  Permon,  frivolous,  languid, 
graceful,  so  preoccupied  with  the  little 
social  observances  by  which  she  regu¬ 
lated  her  life,  that  she  noticed  nothing 
of  the  ill-concealed  excitement  around 
her,  and  only  expressed  irritation  ber 
cause  Junot  was  not  in  attendance  to 
take  her  to  her  carriage — “  Ijeaving  us 


hanging  upon  Albert’s  two  arms,  mak¬ 
ing  him  resemble  a  pitcher  with  two 
handles  !  Who  ever  saw  a  man  of  fash¬ 
ion  give  his  arm  to  two  women  at 
once?”  While  the  young  girl,  acute, 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  read  the  signs 
of  agitation  in  those  around  her,  and 
yet  was  sufficiently  on  her  guard  to  be 
able  to  control  her  own  emotion  when 
Junot  whispered  a  hasty  half-explana¬ 
tion  of  the  crisis  through  which  Napo¬ 
leon  had  just  passed. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  the  wed¬ 
ding  took  place,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  Bonaparte  family  except  Jo¬ 
sephine,  whom  Madame  d’Abranti^s 
represents  as  jealous  of  Madame  Per¬ 
mon  ;  a  feeling,  she  adds,  which  was 
quite  unfounded.  “  At  this  period 
Napoleon  was  much  attached  to  Jo¬ 
sephine,  and  she  might,  if  she  pleased, 
have  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
him.  This  she  never  possessed.” 
While  admitting  Josephine’s  elegance 
and  kindness  of  heart,  Madame 
d’Abrant^s  attributes  to  her  not  only 
the  extravagance  Bourrienne  so  forcibly 
describes,  but  coquetry,  indiscretion  in 
speaking  of  affairs  of  state,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  disregard  for  Napoleon’s  wishes. 

Difference  of  opinion  about  the  mode 
of  solemnizing  the  marriage  had  well- 
nigh  broken  off  the  marriage  itself. 
Mademoiselle  Permon,  an  orthodox, 
though  not  especially  pious  Roman 
Catholic,  naturally  took  it  for  granted 
that  after  the  civil  ceremony  would  fol¬ 
low  the  religious.  Junot,  entirely 
without  devout  convictions  or  even 
sentiments,  thought  it  unbecoming  to 
the  Commandant  of  Paris,  and  likely 
to  annoy  the  First  Consul  if  he  “  made 
a  spectacle  of  himself”  by  appearing  at 
church.  A  stormy  scene  ensued  when 
the  subject  was  first  broached,  but 
Junot  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of 
attending  a  midnight  mass,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  marriage.  This  roman¬ 
tic  arrangement  was  carried  out,  and 
the  young  bride,  arrayed  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Indian  muslin,  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  and  veil  of  “  English  point,” 
entered  her  new  home  at  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning.* 


*  Madame  d’Abrant^s  gives  a  foil  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  trousseau  and  cortetUe the  former 
provided  by  Madame  Permon,  the  latter  by 
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Madame  d’Abrantes  goes  with  much 
minuteness  into  the  circumstances  of 
her  engagement  and  marriage  in  order, 
as  she  says,  “  to  answer  by  facts  the 
misrepresentations  of  Las  Cases’  “Me¬ 
morial  de  Sainte  Helene,”  where  Napo¬ 
leon  is  represented  as  saying  that  she 
“  fancied  herself  a  princess  of  the  Coip- 
uena  family,  and  Junot  had  been  made 
to  believe  it  when  he  was  induced  to 
marry  her.  Her  family  was  from  Cor¬ 
sica,  and  resided  near  mine.  They 
were  under  great  obligations  to  my 
mother,  not  merely  for  her  benevolence 
toward  them,  but  for  services  of  a  more 
positive  nature.” 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  entirely  re¬ 
verses  the  position  as  described  by  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrantes,  who  claims  that  the 
“  obligations”  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Bonapartes.  Napoleon  then  proceeded 
to  give  his  account  of  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Comnena  : — 

“  Monsieur  de  Vergennes,”  he  said,  “  while 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  married  a 
Greek  woman  ;  and  on  his  return  to  France, 
being  greatly  in  favor  with  Louis  XVI.,  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  must  have  mar¬ 
ried  a  princess.  Some  political  circumstances 
occurred  to  favor  his  wish.  ...  A  man  of 
the  name  of  Gomnene,  a  relation  of  Madame 
de  Vergennes,  was  therefore  sent  for  from  the 
Greek  colony  near  Ajaccio,  and  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  of  Louis  XVI.  acknowledged  a 
descendant  from  the  Emperors  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  This  said  Comnene  was  a  large  farmer, 
whose  sister  had  unexpectedly  married,  some 
years  before,  a  French  clerk  in  the  victualling 
department  named  P — [ermon].  After  the 
elevation  of  the  family,  and  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  M.  do  Vergennes,  this  P - had  be¬ 

come  a  man  of  great  consequence,  having  had 
the  contract  for  supplying  the  whole  army 
of  Bochambeau.  The  daughter  of  the  clerk 
was  this  very  Madame  Junot,  Duebesse 
d’Abrantes.” 

Even  the  writer  in  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle”  (M.  Jourdain),  who  is 
very  far  from  sympathizing  with  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrantfis,  and  who  says  of  her 
Memoirs,  most  unfairly,  “  Dans  tons 

Junot ;  the  one  contained  in  “  a  portmanteau 
of  rose-colored  gros  de  Naples  embroidered 
with  black  chenille,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
sarcophagus,”  the  latter  in  “an  immensely 
large  vase,  covered  with  green  and  white  vel¬ 
vet  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  its  cover 
surmounted  by  a  pine  apple  of  black  velvet, 
transfixed  by  an  arrow,  from  which  were  sus¬ 
pended  on  each  side  a  crown,  the  one  of 
olives,  the  other  of  laurel,  both  cut  in  bronzed 
gold  !” 


ses  recits  on  remarque  si  peu  le  ton  de 
la  conviction  qu’on  ne  sait  vraiment  si 
elle  se  moque  le  lecteur  ou  d’elle- 
memo,’’  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  her 
on  this  point : — 

”  Bonaparte,  dans  le  ‘  Memorial  de  Sainte 
Helene,’*  s’est  sans  doute  seivi  d’une  expres¬ 
sion  impropre  en  qualifiant  de  ‘  gros  fermier  ’ 
le  grand-pitre  de  la  Dnehesse  d’Abrant^.  Ce 
Constantin  Gomnene  etait  deja  bien  assez 
d4chn  sans  qu’il  fut  besoin  d*exag4rer  sur  ce 
point.  Apres  avoir  4te  capitaine  de  oavalerie 
dans  le  regiment  de  Valliere-Boyal  Corse,  il 
monmt  jeune  en  1772,  dans  sa  modeste  hab¬ 
itation  d ’Ajaccio.  Mais  il  faut  convenir  anssi 
que  sa  petite-fille  poussait  jusqu’au  ridicule 
I’orgueil  et  la  pretentions  de  sa  naissance.” 

”  A  number  of  persons  still  living  in  Paris,” 
says  Madame  d’Abrantes,  ”  know  whether  my 
marriage  was  concluded  because  Junot  be¬ 
lieved  me  a  Comnena.  It  is  a  point  on  which 
I  have  a  right  to  insist.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  not  take  long  to  persuade,  and  my 
mother  must  have  been  a  magician  if  in  the 
course  of  ten  days  she  accomplished  making 
a  man  who  was  a  Republican  at  heart,  a  child 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  son  of  his  own 
deeds,  take  to  wife  a  young  girl  who  was  not 
pretty,  and  without  fortune,  only  because  her 
ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries  before,  had 
reigned  at  Constantinople  !  All  that  concerns 
us  in  the  *  Memorial  de  Sainte  Helene,’  is 
manifestly  false,  and  I  prove  it  by  facts.” 

The  bride’s  presentation  at  the  Tui- 
leries,  where  Josephine  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  her  after  the  opera,  was, 
she  confesses,  an  ordeal.  But  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  good  humor  of  the  family 
circle — it  was  then  little  more — reas¬ 
sured  her.  When  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  Pavilion  of  Flora,  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais  ran  down  to  offer  his  arm 
to  Madame  Junot,  and  seeing  that  she 
was  nervous,  whispered,  “  You  have 
nothing  to  fear — my  mother  and  sister 
are  so  kind  !”  One  of  her  vivid  pen- 
and-ink  portraits  follows  : — 

”  Hortense  de  Beauharnais  was  at  this  time 
seventeen  years  old  ;  she  was  fresh  as  a  rose, 
and  though  her  fair  complexion  was  nut  re¬ 
lieved  by  much  color,  she  had  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  freshness  and  bloom  which  was  her 
chief  beauty  ;  a  profusion  of  light  hair  played 
in  silky  locks  round  her  soft  and  penetrating 
blue  eyes.  The  delicate  ronndness  of  her 
figure,  slender  as  a  palm-tree,  was  set  off  by 
the  elegant  carriage  of  her  head  ;  her  feet 
were  small  and  pretty  ;  her  hands  very  white, 
with  pink  well-rounded  nails.  But  what 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  Hortense  was 
the  grace  and  suavity  of  her  manners,  which 

*  ”  Memorial  de  Sainte  Heldne.’  By  Comte 
de  Las  Cases.  Eng.  ed.  Colburn,  1823.  Vol. 
II.,  part  IV.,  pp,  347-351. 
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nnited  the  Creole  languor  with  the  vivacity 
of  France.  She  was  gay,  gentle,  and  aui- 
sble  ;  she  had  wit,  which,  without  the  siuall- 
est  ill-humor,  hod  just  malice  enough  to  be 
amusing.  A  careful  education  had  improved 
her  natural  talents  ;  she  drew  excellently, 
sang  harmoniously,  and  perfoimed  admirably 
in  comedy.  In  1800  she  was  a  charming 
young  girl  ;  she  afterward  became  one  of  the 
most  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  1  have 
seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I  never  knew  one  who  had  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  equal  talent.” 

The  First  Consul  said  : — 

“  I  hope  that  we  shall  often  see  you,  Ma¬ 
dame  Junot.  My  intention  is  to  draw  round 
me  a  numerous  family,  consisting  of  my  gen¬ 
erals  and  their  young  wives  ;  they  will  be 
friends  of  my  wife  and  of  Hortense,  as  their 
husbands  are  of  mine.  Does  that  suit  yon  ? 
I  warn  you  that  yon  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  expect  to  find  here  your  old  acquaintances 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.  I  do  not 
like  them.” 

One  is  tempted  to  quole  in  extenso 
the  spirited  account  of  the  ball  given 
by  Madame  Permon  in  honor  of  her 
daughter’s  marriage,  at  which  the 
First  Consul  and  all  his  family  were 
present ;  but  must  be  content  with  one 
characteristic  anecdote  of  “  Pretty 
Paulette”  : — 

”  Madame  Leclerc,*  always  beautiful  and 
elegant,  had  taken  her  seat  at  a  distance  from 
her  sister-in-law,  whose  exquisite  taste  in 
dress  never  failed  to  put  her  out  of  conceit 
with  her  own  appearance,  how  carefully  soever 
her  toilet  had  been  performed.  ‘  I  do  not 
understand,’  said  she  to  me,  ‘how  a  person 
of  forty  years  old  can  wear  garlands  of  flow¬ 
ers  !  ’  Madame  Bonaparte  had  a  wreath  of 
poppies  and  golden  ears  of  com  upon  her 
head,  and  her  dress  was  trimmed  with  the 
same.  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  foolishly 
make  the  same  compliment  to  my  mother, 
and,  unwilling  that  a  stupid  remark  should 
spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  I  answered 
that  my  mother,  who  was  older  than  Madame 
Bonaparte,  had  also  flowers  on  her  head  and 
round  her  gown.  Madame  Leclerc  looked  at 
me  with  an  air  of  astonishment.  ‘  But  it  is 
quite  different— quite  a  different  thing,’  said 
she.” 

The  position  of  wife  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Paris,  at  the  time  when 
the  First  Consul  was  trying  to  fuse 
into  some  approach  to  dignity  and 
cohesion  the  antagonistic  fragments 
into  which  the  Revolution  had  splin¬ 
tered  French  society,  was  an  onerous 
one  for  a  girl  of  sixteen — the  more  so. 


*  Pauline  Bonaparte,  afterward  Princess 
Borgh^. 


in  Madame  Junot’s  case,  because  the 
somewhat  rude  military  bonhomie  of 
the  majority  of  Junot’s  comrades  must 
have  often  clashed  with  the  punctilios 
of  the  Faubouig  St.  Germain  in  which 
Madame  Permon  had  trained  her 
daughter. 

But  the  natural  gayety  and  adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  young  Commandante  soon 
made  her  friends  among  her  new  en¬ 
tourage,  in  whose  drives,  dances,  and 
private  theatricals  she  at  once  became 
a  prominent  and  brilliant  6gure.  And 
though  her  critic  of  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle,”  commenting  on  her  un¬ 
bridled  extravagance  and  insatiable  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleasure, adds  that  it  was  said 
of  her — ‘‘  Elleetait  jolie  et  spirituelle  ; 
niais,  faites  pour  etre  heureuse  elle  no 
le  jamais  ete,”  she  certainly  seems  to 
have  been,  if  not  happy,  unfeignedly 
light-hearted  and  gay  in  these  first 
years  of  married  life. 

She  gives  a  curious  sketch  of  the 
King  of  Etruria  : — 

”  Id  the  dance  his  Tuscan  Majesty  was 
really  amusing.  1  had  the  honor  of  figuring 
near  him  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Minister  of 
Wat  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  and  congratulate  myself  on  my  wonder¬ 
ful  self  control  in  preserving  my  gravity 
through  the  whole  country  dance.  The  King, 
dancing  with  Hortense,  skipped  and  jumped 
about  in  a  manner  by  no  means  beseeming 
the  royal  dignity.  In  one  of  his  capers  a 
buckle  from  his  shoe  suddenly  flew  into  the 
air,  and  alighted  in  my  head-dress  ;  and  so 
highly  was  the  King’s  mirth  excited  by  its 
course  and  final  resting-place,  that  he  was 
nearly  choked  with  laughter.  We  were  little 
less  diverted  when,  on  examining  the  buckle 
to  ascertain  how  it  had  found  its  way  from 
the  royal  foot  to  my  head,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  had  been  only  glued  to  the  shoe.” 

When,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
foreigners  —  especially  the  English- 
thronged  Paris,  Madame  Junot,  as  wife 
of  the  Commandant,  had  to  receive  all 
the  more  distinguished  guests.  This 
is  her  description  of  Fox  : — 

”  Mr.  Fox’s  aspect  did  not  at  the  first  glance 
seem  to  justify  his  prodigious  fame- his  de¬ 
meanor  was  even  ordinary— and  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  him,  dressed  in  a  dark  gray  coat, 
and  with  his  head  somewhat  bent,  he  gave  mo 
the  idea  of  a  good  Devonshire  farmer— a  man 
incapable  of  any  distinction.  But  how  rap¬ 
idly  were  these  opinions  put  to  flight  when 


*  “  Elle  d4peDsait  des  sommes  4normes 
pour  sa  toilette,  et  faisait  de  son  cdt4  des 
dettes  qui  ne  furent  jamais  payees.” 
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the  coarse  of  oonyersation  brought  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  his  mind  into  view.  His  countenance 
became  animated  with  the  first  sentence  of 
interest  that  passed  his  lips,  and  gradually 
brightened  with  increasing  intelligence  till  it 
was  absolutely  fiery  and  sparkling.  His 
voice,  subdued  at  first,  rose  in  modulation 
till  it  burst  upon  the  ear  like  thunder ;  and 
the  same  man,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before 
had  appeared  the  most  commonplace  of  mor¬ 
tals,  was  now  an  object  of  intense  admira¬ 
tion.  ” 

Other  celebrities  of  the  time  receive 
a  more  satiric  touch  : — 

“  The  lovely  Lady  Conyngham  was  then  in 
the  first  bloom  of  that  beauty  which  acquired 
such  general  and  just  admiration,  though  I 
must  confess  that  a  countenance  so  devoid  of 
expression  could  never  interest  me.  In  con¬ 
templating  the  Venus  de  Medici,  I  know  that 
the  almost  divine  vision  before  me  is  but  a 
marble  statue,  and  look  for  no  responsive 
smile  ;  but  in  a  living  and  intellectual  being 
1  hare  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than 
mere  regularity  of  feature — some  emanation 
of  mind  ;  the  face  of  the  beautiful  marchion¬ 
ess,  however,  exhibited  none.  She  was  ex¬ 
tremely  elegant,  dressed  well,  and  carried  her 
solicitude  for  her  complexion  to  the  extent  of 
saving  it  by  spending  the  day  in  bed,  from 
which  she  rose  only  in  time  to  prepare  for  a 
ball  or  other  evening  engagement.  Lord 
Conyngham  was  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
wife.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  who,  in  her 
masculine  language,  often  hit  upon  a  witty 
truth,  once  said  of  him  : — ‘  Lord  Conyng¬ 
ham  !  Oh,  he  is  a  perfect  comb— all  teeth 
and  back  !  ’  ” 

Madame  Junot  was  naturally  much 
gratified  when  the  First  Consul  and  his 
wife  consented  to  stand  sponsors  for 
her  first  child  ;  and  the  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  Church  which  induced 
her  so  resolutely  to  demand  a  religious 
as  well  as  civil  marriage,  must  have 
made  it  an  additional  satisfaction  that 
the  Papal  Nuncio  himself  was  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  her  from  sketching  the  Roman 
dignitary  with  a  pencil  too  sharply 
pointed  to  flatter  : — 

“  Cardinal  Caprara  was  one  of  the  most 
crafty  emissaries  that  ever  obtained,  even 
from  the  seat  of  St.  Peter,  a  temporary  share 
in  the  commerce  of  diplomacy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  decrepitude  of  his  mien,  the 
weak  and  subdued  key  of  bis  musical  voice, 
the  humility  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
stealthy  inquisitiveness  of  his  glance,  that 
head  concealed  under  its  gray  hairs  and  the 
scarlet  cap  of  his  order  more  subtlety,  more 
cunning,  more  petty  perfidy  than  can  well  be 
imagined.” 

She  goes  on  to  describe  his  appear* 
ance — 
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“  standing  coughing  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Cloud,  in  full  canonicals,  with  his  eyes,  and 
great  part  of  his  cheeks,  concealed  behind  an 
immense  pair  of  green  spectacles.  A  remedy, 
perhaps  yon  imagine,  for  weakness  of  sight  ? 
No  such  thing  ;  but,  fearing  the  penetrating 
look  of  the  First  Consul,  that  glance  which 
was  dreaded  even  by  the  most  crafty,  he  in¬ 
trenched  himself  behind  a  redoubt  as  the  best 
means  of  escaping  it,  but  Napoleon,  who  knew 
that  the  Cardinal  was  not  weak-sighted,  ral¬ 
lied  him  so  effectually,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  spectacles  disappeared.” 

At  the  time  of  her  christening  Made¬ 
moiselle  Junot  was  fifteen  months  old  ; 
the  strange  scene  and  the  crowded 
chapel  terrified  her  into  tears  : — 

”  The  Cardinal  made  his  entrance  from  the 
sacristy,  as  red  as  a  ripe  pomegranate,  resplen¬ 
dent  in  the  blaze  of  many  pastoral  rubies,  and 
eminent  in  withered  ugliness  sufficient  to 
scare  infantine  minds  accustomed  only  to  look 
upon  gay  smiles  and  merry  faces.  As  soon  as 
Josephine  saw  him  I  felt  her  cling  closer  to 
me  and  tremble  in  my  arms,  her  rosy  cheeks 
turning  pale  as  death.  When  the  service  was 
nearly  ended,  and  the  First  Consul  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Bonaparte  approached  the  font  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  infants  for  the  ceremony  of  sprink¬ 
ling,  ‘  Give  me  your  child,  Madame  Junot,’ 
said  the  First  Consul  ;  and  he  endeavored  to 
take  her,  but  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
casting  a  look  of  anger  on  Napoleon,  twined 
her  little  arms  closer  round  my  neck.  ‘  What 
a  little  devil !  Weil,  then,  will  you  please  to 
come  to  me.  Mademoiselle  Demon  ?  ’  said  he 
to  the  little  one.  Josephine  did  not  under¬ 
stand  his  words,  but  seeing  his  hands  held 
out  to  take  her,  and  knowing  that  her  will 
was  generally  absolute,  she  raised  her  pretty 
head,  fixed  her  bright  eyes  on  him,  and  an¬ 
swered  in  her  childish  prattle  :  ‘  1  will  not.’ 
The  First  Consul  laughed.  .  ‘  Well,  keep  her 
in  your  arms  then,’  said  he  to  me  ;  ‘  but  do 
not  cry  any  more,’  he  added,  threatening  the 
child  with  his  finger,  ‘  or  else — ’  But  his 
menaces  were  unnecessar.v.  Josephine,  now 
brought  nearer  to  the  Cardinal,  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  him,  but  no  doubt  thought  him 
something  very  extraordinary  ;  and  her  eyes, 
fixed  on  the  Prelate,  seemed  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  animal  be  was.  The  Cardinal  wore  on 
his  head  the  little  black  cap  which  is  the  sign 
that  sanctifies  the  purple.  Its  whimsical 
form,  surmounting  a  face  no  less  singular, 
captivated  Josephine  in  the  highest  degree. 
She  murmured  no  more,  shed  not  another 
tear,  suffered  the  First  Consul  even  to  em¬ 
brace  her,  and  imprint  several  kisses  on  her 
little  round  cherry  cheeks  without  any  other 
mark  of  dissatisfaction  than  wiping  her  cheek 
with  the  back  of  her  plump  hand  after  every 
kiss.  But  her  large  eyes  were  meanwhile  riv¬ 
eted  upon  the  venerable  Cardinal  with  an 
eager  attention  truly  laughable.  All  at  once, 
when  no  one  could  possibly  guess  what  the 
little  plague  was  meditating,  she  raised  her 
round,  fair,  soft  arm,  and  seized  and  carried 
off  the  bireUa  from  his  Eminence's  head,  with 
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a  scream  of  triumph  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
in  the  courts  of  the  castle.  The  poor  Cardi¬ 
nal,  and  all  the  assistants  at  the  ceremony, 
were  as  much  alarmed  and  snrprised  as  di¬ 
verted  by  this  achievement.  Josephine  alone 
preserved  her  gravity.  She  looked  at  us  all 
round  with  an  inexpressibly  comic  air  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  appeared  determined  to  place  the 
cap  on  her  own  bead.  ‘  Oh,  no,  my  child  !  ’ 
said  the  First  Consul,  who  had  at  last  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  laughing  fit,  ‘  with  your  leave 
—no  such  thing.  Give  me  your  plaything — 
for  it  is  but  a  bauble  like  so  many  others,' 
added  he,  smiling  — *  and  we  will  restore  it  to 
the  Cardinal.’ "  * 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  Josephine 
sent  Madame  Junot  a  necklace  of  fine 
pearls,  and  the  First  Consul  added  the 
receipt  for  the  purchase  of  Junot’s 
hotel  in  the  Rue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
which  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  quoting  ]Ra- 
dame  Junot’s  full  and  picturesque  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  ; 
hut  an  instance  of  his  astonishing  mi¬ 
nuteness  of  observation,  even  at  such  a 
supreme  moment— and  also  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  scold — must  be  given  : — 

“  When  I  saw  the  Emperor  a  few  days  after¬ 
ward,  he  said  :  ‘  Why  did  you  wear  a  black 
velvet  dress  at  the  coronation  ?  ’  This  ques¬ 
tion  took  me  so  by  surprise  that  I  could  not 
readily  reply.  ‘  Was  it  a  sign  of  mourning  ?  ’ 
continued  he.  ‘  Ob,  Sire  !  ’  I  exclaimed,  and 
the  tears  started  to  my  eyes.  Napoleon  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  would  scan  my  very  inmost 
thoughts.  ‘But  tell  me,’  said  he,  ‘  why  did 
yon  make  choice  of  that  sombre,  1  may  almost 
say  sinister,  color  ?  ’  ‘  Your  Majesty  did  not 

observe  that  the  front  of  my  robe  was  richly 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  that  I  wore  my 
diamonds.  I  did  not  conceive  that  there  was 
anything  unsuitable  in  my  dress,  not  being 
one  of  those  ladies  whose  situations  required 
them  to  appear  in  full  Court  costume.’  ‘is 
that  remark  intended  to  convey  an  indirect 
reproach  ?  Are  you  like  certain  other  ladies, 
because  they  have  not  been  appointed  dames 
du  palaii  f  I  do  not  like  sulkiness  and  ill- 
humor.’  ‘Sire,  I  have  shown  no  ill-humor; 
but  for  that  I  claim  no  merit,  because  1  feel 
none.  Junot  has  informed  me  that  your  Maj¬ 
esty  does  not  wish  to  make  double  appoint¬ 
ments  in  your  household  and  that  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  and  that  when  the  husband  is  one  of 
the  military  household  the  wife  cannot  be  a 
dam«  du  palais  '  ‘  Junot  told  yon  so,  did  he  ? 

And  how  happened  he  to  mention  that? 


*  Commenting  on  this  scene  afterward,  Na¬ 
poleon  remarked  that  he  supposed  it  would 
be  his  god-daughter’s  vocation  to  bo  “  Popess," 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  she  had 
taken  one  step  on  the  road,  as  she  became  a 
sister  of  charity  in  1825. 


Were  you  complaining?  Are  you  infected 
w’ith  ambition  ?  I  hate  ambitions  women. 
Unless  they  are  Queens  they  are  intriguers  ; 
remember  that,  Madame  Junot.  But  now  tell 
me,  are  yon  not  vexed  at  not  being  appointed 
dame  du  palais  f  Answer  me  candidly  ;  if  a 
woman  can  be  candid.'  ‘I ’will.  Sire;  but 
your  Majesty  will  not  believe  me.’  ‘Come, 
come,  let  me  have  an  answer.’  ‘  Then  I  am 
not  vexed,’  ‘Why?’  ‘Because  I  am  not 
one  of  those  persons  who  can  easily  conform 
to  absolute  subjection  ;  and  your  Majesty 
would  probably  wish  that  the  protocol  for 
regulating  the  Court  of  the  Empress  should 
be  framed  on  the  model  of  a  military  code.’ 
Napoleon  laughed.  ‘Not  unlikely,’  resumed 
he.  ‘  However.  I  am  satistied  ;  you  have 
given  me  a  very  good  answer,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
member  it.’  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  ; 
‘  Poor  Junot !  did  you  observe  how  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  moved  at  the  coronation  ?  He  is  a 
faithful  friend.  Who  could  have  foreseen, 
when  we  were  both  at  Toulon  ten  years  ago, 
that  we  should  live  to  see  such  a  day  as  the 
2nd  of  December  ?  ’  ‘  Perhaps  Junot,  Sire.’  ” 

Shortly  after  the  coronation,  Jiinot 
was  sent  to  replace  Lannes  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Portugal,  and  Napoleon  gave 
Madame  Junot  a  series  of  shrewd  and 
amusing  rules  as  to  her  own  demeanor, 
especially  warning  her  against  “  tattle 
and  gossip”  about  the  ladies  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Court.  “  Your  Majesty,”  she 
replied,  “  must  be  aware  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing  what  is  displeas¬ 
ing  to  you.”  “  I  know  it — I  know  it. 
But  you  are  satirical,  you  love  to  tell  a 
good  story.  That  is  one  thing  which 
you  must  avoid.” 

“  ‘  Receive  company,’  he  added,  continuing 
his  instructions  ;  ‘  make  your  house  in  Lisbon 
as  attractive  as  it  was  in  Paris  when  yon  were 
Madame  la  Commandante.  .  .  .  What  you  must 
have  observed  among  the  ladies  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Ministers  in  Paris  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  your  conduct.  In  Madame  de  Gallo,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Cetto,  Madame  de  Lncchesini,  and 
the  English  Duchess,  you  have  seen  enough 
both  to  copy  and  avoid.  .  .  .  Live  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  wives  of  your  husband's  diplo¬ 
matic  colleagues  ;  but  form  no  intimacies  with 
any  one.  They  give  rise  to  little  female  quar¬ 
rels,  in  which  the  husbands  sometimes  take 
part.  Thus  two  States  may  go  to  war  because 
two  women  have  disagreed,  or  because  one  has 
a  more  elegant  hat  than  the  other.’  I  could 
not  forbear  laughing.” 

He  made  her  recite  a  sonnet  by  Pe¬ 
trarch  to  judge  of  her  Italian  accent, 
and  as  that  was  good,  seemed  to  think 
her  fairly  equipped  for  her  new  duties. 

The  dignity  of  her  position  and  the 
respect  everywhere  shown  to  the  first 
Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Napo- 
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leon,  partially  reconciled  Madame  Ju- 
not  to  what  she  still  considered  exile. 
A  very  amusing  scene  occurred  before 
her  presentation  at  Araujuez,  when 
the  Uamerara  Mayor  was  determined 
that  Madame  Juuot  should  take  off 
her  white  gloves,  and  she  herself  was 
equally  determined  to  keep  them  on  ; 
the  former  conquered,  of  course,  and 
the  Queen  consoled  Madame  Junot  for 
her  defeat  by  observing  that  her  hands 
were  “  made  to  be  seen.’’  The  stout, 
clever,  talkative  Queen  of  Spain,  the 
foolish,  good-natured,  ignorant  King, 
whose  life  was  passed,  fine  weather  or 
foul,  in  hunting  ;*  the  lounging,  in¬ 
solent  “favorite,”  Manuel  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  the  unfortunate 
Prince  and  Princess  of  the  Asturias, 
whose  only  consolation  in  a  hostile 
Court  was  their  mutual  affection  ;f  all 
are  sketched  to  the  life,  and  quaint 
customs  and  Court  ceremonies  fill 
many  amusing  pages. 

At  the  Court  of  Portugal  Junot’s 
brave  array  excited  such  admiration 
that  the  Prince  of  Brazil  borrowed  it 
for  his  tailor  to  copy  : — 

I  had  not  then  seen  the  Prince  of  Brazil, 
therefore  I  coaid  not  laugh,  as  I  afterward 
did,  when  I  beheld  his  corpulent  figure, 
clumsy  legs,  and  enormous  head,  muffled  in  a 
hussar  nuiform.  His  negro  hair  (which  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  thick  lips,  African 
nose,  and  swarthy  color)  was  well  powdered 
and  pomatumed,  and  tied  in  a  thick  queue. 
The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  shako,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  diamond  aigrette  of  great  value. 
A  more  preposterous  figure  was  never  seen. 
There  was  the  pelisse  hanging  over  his  right 
shoulder  like  a  Jew’s  bag  of  old  clothes,  and 
his  clumsy,  ill-shaped  legs  muffled  in  braided 
pantaloons  and  red  boots.  But  the  best  of 
all  was  the  shako  ;  it  was  put  on  quite  straight, 
and  very  backward,  with  the  visor  resting  on 
his  powdered  head.  After  Junot  had  made 
ail  his  diplomatic  evolutions,  my  tom  came. 
This  was  an  anxious  moment.  Before  I  left 


*  Bain  breaks  no  bones,”  is  one  of  his  few 
recorded  speeches. 

f  When  Madame  Junot  again  stopped  at 
Madrid  on  her  way  back  to  France,  this  young 
Princess  was  dying  in  such  torture  that  the 
sound  of  her  piercing  shrieks  could  not  be  en¬ 
dured  by  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
palace.  Her  husband's  despair  was  so  great 
that  ”  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.”  The  general  belief 
was  that  the  Princess  had  been  poisoned,  in 
consequence  of  some  rash  words  in  an  inter¬ 
cepted  letter  from  her  mother,  the  Queen  of 
Naples. 
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Paris,  and  during  my  journey,  hoops  had 
been  only  remote  objects  of  terror,  but  as  the 
time  for  wearing  them  approached  1  began  to 
lose  courage.  Twice  or  thrice  1  attempted  to 
try  them  on  before  my  dressing  room  Psyche, 
but  I  turned  about  so  awkwardly  that  I  had 
nearly  fallen  flat  on  my  face.  .  .  .  And  then 
what  a  strange  figure  1  cut !  I  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  the  Gomtesse  d’Escarbagnas, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  believe  it  was  this 
that  alarmed  me.” 

She  tried  to  coax  her  husband  to  ask 
for  her  exemption  from  the  infliction. 
“  You  can  arrange  the  matter  if  you 
will.  France  is  so  powerful  !”  But 
the  Ambassador  had  grown  grave,  and 
refused  any  longer  to  laugh  at  formali¬ 
ties  :  “Your  hoop,  Laure?  Go  in 
your  hoop  by  all  means.  Recollect 
that,  being  an  Ambassadress,  you  of 
all  persons  are  required  lo  observe  this 
etiquette.  To  think  of  going  without 
a  hoop  !  The  thing  is  impossible.” 
“  And  there  was  1,”  cries  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  wife,  “like  an  ass  just  harnessed 
with  panniers,  swinging  to  the  right 
and  swinging  to  the  left,  and  in  mo¬ 
mentary  expectation  of  falling  on  my 
nose.”  The  wife  of  the  Austrian  Min¬ 
ister  taught  Madame  Junot  how  to 
manage  her  “  monstrous  mountain,” 
but  that  was  not  the  end  of  her  diffi¬ 
culties  : — 

”  How  was  1  to  get  into  the  carriage,  espe¬ 
cially  at  an  hour  of  the  day  when  the  Ghafariz 
de  Loretto  was  crowded  with  Galegos,  who 
began  to  laugh  when  they  beheld  my  extraor¬ 
dinary  figure?  With  my  foot  on  the  carriage 
steps,  I  tried  to  squeeze  myself  in,  first  front¬ 
ways,  then  sideways,  and  at  length  I  stepped 
back  in  utter  despair,  for  the  vehicle  was  as 
much  too  low  for  my  plume  as  it  was  too  nar¬ 
row  for  my  hoop.  Junot,  who  had  not  to  go 
to  Quelnz  that  day,  anxious  to  see  me  safe  off, 
came  down  to  the  door  in  his  robe-de  chambre 
and  slippers,  and  assisted  in  packing  me  as 
gravely,  and  with  as  much  care,  as  if  I  bad 
been  a  statue  worth  a  million.  At  length  we 
mastered  the  difficulty,  and  in  I  got :  but 
then  I  found  I  was  obliged  to  sit  slantwise, 
and  with  my  body  bent  almost  doable,  for 
fear  of  breaking  my  feathers  and  crushing  my 
beautiful  moir^  draperies  In  this  state  of 
purgatory  I  rode  from  Lisbon  to  Queluz,  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  T' 

The  sight  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
was  not  compensation  for  all  this 
woe  : — 

”  Picture  to  yourself,  reader,  a  woman,  four 
feet  ten  inches  high  at  the  very  most,  and 
crooked,  or  at  least  both  sides  not  alike,  her 
bust,  arms,  and  legs  being  in  perfect  unison 
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with  her  deformed  ehape.  Still,  all  this 
might  have  passed  off  in  a  royal  personage 
had  her  face  been  even  endurable  ;  but,  good 
heavens,  what  a  face  it  was !  She  had  two 
bloodshot  eyes,  which  never  looked  one  way, 
though  they  could  not  absolutely  be  accused 
of  sq'iinting—  everybody  knows  what  eyes  I 
mean.  .  .  .  Then  her  skin  !  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  human  in  it ;  it  might  be  called  a  vegetable 
skin.  Her  nose  descended  upon  her  blue, 
livid  lips,  which,  when  open,  displayed  the 
most  extraordinary  set  of  teeth  that  God  ever 
created.  Teeth,  I  suppose,  they  must  be 
called,  though  they  were  in  reality  nothing 
but  huge  pieces  of  bone  stuck  in  her  large 
month,  and  rising  and  falling  like  the  reeds 
of  a  reed-pipe.  This  face  was  surmounted  by 
a  cranium  covered  with  coarse,  dry,  frizzy 
hair,  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  of  no 
color.  I  suppose  it  was  black,  for,  looking  at 
me,  the  Princess  exclaimed  ;  ‘  tihe  is  like  us. 
.  .  .  She  is  dark  complexioned.  .  .  .  She 
has  hair  and  eyes  like  Pepita.*  ‘  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  me  !  ’  I  inwardly  exclaimed,  while  1  in- 
volnntariiy  turned  my  eyes  to  a  mirror  as  if 
to  assure  myself  that  what  she  said  was  not 
true.  Pepita  was  the  Queen  of  Etruria.”  * 

“  Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  can,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  mischievous  Ambassadress,  “  this 
personage,  dressed  as  I  have  seen  her,  in  a 
hunting  jacket,  almost  like  a  man’s,  of  green 
cloth  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a  petticoat  like¬ 
wise  of  green  cloth,  open  before  and  behind 
like  those  worn  by'  our  great  grandmothers  in 
the  country,  and  the  beaux  cheveux  I  have  al 
ready  mentioned,  surmounted  by  a  man's  hat 
stuck  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  mounted 
astride  on  a  very  small  black  horse,  and  gal¬ 
loping  like  a  youth  of  fifteen  just  broke  loose 
from  college.” 

This  eccentric  lady’s  ladies-in-wait- 
ing  had  some  odd  customs  : — 

“When  I  entered  the  Princess  of  Brazil's 
drawing  room  all  the  dnmas  de  honor  were 
seated — guess,  reader,  where  ?  On  the  floor — 
yes,  on  the  floor — with  their  legs  crossed  un¬ 
der  them  like  tailors,  or  rather  like  the  Arabs, 
who  have  bequeathed  this  among  the  many 
other  customs  they  have  left  to  the  Peninsula. 
The  ladies  all  rose  up  as  I  entered,  and  I  al¬ 
most  fancied  myself  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
Brazilian  birds— those  brilliant  red  and  blue 
feathered  paroquets.  Their  dresses  were  of 
the  brightest  and  most  glaring  colors.” 

One  more  royal  portrait — this  time 
a  tragic  one — before  we  leave  Portu¬ 
gal 

”  One  day,  when  I  was  strolling  in  a  little 

*  ”  All  who  remember  the  arrival  and  so¬ 
journ  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Etruria  in 
Paris  in  18U1,  will  agree  with  me  how  totally 
dissimilar  they  were  from  all  other  human 
beings,  especially  if  Her  Majesty  is  to  be 
compared  w'ith  a  woman  of  even  moderate 
beauty,  or  the  King  with  a  man  possessed  of 
a  single  idea.” — Madame  d’AbrarUes. 


romantic  valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gintra, 
I  met  three  ladies,  one  of  whom  attracted  my 
notice  on  account  of  her  strange  appearance 
and  wild  stare.  It  was  a  windy  day,  and  her 
hair,  which  was  as  white  as  silver,  was  blown 
over  her  face  and  shoulders.  As  this  appeared 
to  annoy  her,  one  of  the  females  who  accom¬ 
panied  her  endeavored  to  draw  the  hair  from 
her  face,  but  for  this  kind  office  she  received 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  I  heard  Three  men 
were  walking  at  some  distance  to  render  as¬ 
sistance  in  case  of  need.  When  I  was  per¬ 
ceived,  one  of  these  men  came  to  me,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  me  in  Portuguese,  begged  that  I 
would  retire.  I  think  her  attendants  must 
have  told  her  who  I  was  ;  for  as  I  withdrew 
I  perceived  that  she  was  menacing  me  with 
clenched  fists,  and  darting  at  me  looks  which 
were  absolutely  demoniacal.  This  encounter 
not  only  frightened  me,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a 
world  of  melancholy  reflections.  .  .  .  She 
was  at  times  raving  mad,  and  was  always 
haunted  by  the  dread  of  hell.  Whenever  her 
confessor,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  entered  her 
room,  she  would  exclaim  that  he  was  the 
devil.  She  used  also  to  greet  her  daughter- 
in-law  with  the  same  appellation  ;  but  in  this 
instance  the  mistake  was  less  pardonable.” 

This  unfortunate  lady  was  Dona 
Maria,  great-grandmother  of  Maria  da 
Gloria,  who  was  reigning  in  Portugal 
when  Victoria  became  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  also  married  a  Prince  of 
Saxe-Goburg. 

Junot  having  been  ordered  to  join 
the  Emperor  in  Moravia,  his  wife 
slowly  made  her  way  back  to  France, 
where  she  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ladies-in-waiting  on  Madame  Mere,  to 
whom,  she  says,  none  of  Napoleon’s 
biographers  have  done  justice.  At  the 
time  she  received  her  title — 

”  She  might  be  about  fifty  three  or  fifty- 
four  years  of  age  ;  she  had  been  perfectly 
beautiful  in  her  youth  ;  her  daughters  (ex¬ 
cept  Madame  Bacciochi)*  resembled  her,  and 
gave  a  good  idea  of  what  her  beauty  had  been. 
Her  stature  was  that  most  agreeable  in  women, 
about  five  feet  one  inch  ;  but  as  she  grew 
older  her  shoulders  increased  in  breadth, 
which  diminished  her  apparent  height,  though 
her  carriage  always  continued  firm  and  dig¬ 
nified.  Her  feet  were  the  most  small  and 
beautifully  formed  I  bad  ever  seen.  A  defect 
in  her  right  hand  was  conspicuous  in  one 
otherv^ise  so  pretty :  the  forefinger  did  not 
bend  in  consequence  of  an  ill-performed  oper¬ 
ation— the  nerve  had  been  cut ;  and  this  stiff¬ 
ness  had  a  singular  effect  when  she  played  at 
cards.  At  this  period  her  teeth  were  still 
perfect,  and,  like  all  the  Bonapartes,  her 
smile  was  charming,  her  countenance  lively 
and  very  intelligent.  Her  eyes  were  small, 

*  Eliza,  afterward  Grand- Duchess  of  Tus¬ 
cany. 
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piercing,  and  Tery  black,  bnt  their  expression 
was  never  ill-natnred,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  of  her  children.  Madame 
was  very  nice  in  her  person,  and  paid  especial 
attention  to  dressing  always  conformably  to 
her  age  and  position.  She  made,  in  short,  a 
more  respectable  appearance  than  some 
princes  and  princesses  1  have  seen,  who  stood 
sadly  in  need  of  their  royal  titles  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  commonalty.  The  great 
inconvenience  to  which  Madame’s  situation 
exposed  her  arose  from  her  timidity  and  want 
of  fluency  in  the  French  language  ;  she  felt 
really  nervous  in  presence  of  persons  who 
were  presented  to  her,  and  whose  sarcastic 
observations  she  feared.  She  possessed  great 
tact  and  acuteness  of  judgment ;  she  saw  with 
a  glance  the  disposition  of  the  persons  who 
approached  her.” 

Madame  Junot  also  indignantly  de¬ 
fends  her  old  friend  from  the  charge 
of  “  miserliness,”  adding — “  During 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Bonaparte  fam¬ 
ily,  if  she  denied  herself  the  indulgences 
essential  in  old  age,  it  was  to  secure 
the  means  of  assisting  her  children, 
for  whom  she  made  the  greatest  sacri¬ 
fices.” 

When  Madame  Junot  was  invited  to 
breakfast  at  the  Tuileries,  on  arriving 
in  Paris,  Josephine  expressed  her  re¬ 
gret  that  any  one  so  young  and  gay 
should  have  been  condemned  to  enter 
“  such  a  species  of  mausoleum”  as  the 
hotel  of  Madame  M6re  ;  but  “  flatter¬ 
ing  as  were  these  words,  and  gracious 
as  was  the  Empress’s  manner,  1  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  perfectly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her  whether  I  belonged  to  Ma¬ 
dame’s  household  or  not.” 

Her  reception  there  was  certainly  all 
that  she  could  desire  : — 

'*  On  my  arrival  I  was  presented  by  name, 
by  Madame  de  Fontanges.  Madame  M^re, 
advancing  from  the  fireside  where  she  had 
been  standing,  approached  me,  saying  :  ‘  Yon 
need  not  introduce  Madame  Junot  to  me  ; 
she  is  a  child  of  mine,  and  I  love  her  as  much 
as  my  own  daughters  ;  I  hope  everything  will 
be  done  to  render  her  situation  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  an  old  woman  agreeable  to  her,  for  it 
is  a  dull  post  for  so  young  a  person.” 

But  she  does  not  spare  the  “  fossils” 
who  shared  her  duties,  and  it  would 
seem  that  her  tongue  was  allowed  as 
much  freedom  of  expression  as  her 
pen,  judging  from  the  following  scene, 
in  which  the  Imperial  circle,  and  the 
Emperor  with  his  swiftly  varying 
moods,  seem  to  come  bodily  before  us. 
Junot  had  told  his  wife  to  ask  permis- 


January, 

sion  to  join  him  in  Parma,  but  the 
Emperor  withheld  it : — 

”  I  accompanied  Madame  one  Sunday  to 
the  family  dinner  at  the  Tuileries.  We  dined 
at  a  table  at  which  the  Empress’s  Lady  of 
Honor  presided,  and  afterward  repaired  to 
the  Emperor’s  salon.  On  this  day  the  Em¬ 
peror  sent  for  me  into  the  cabinet  where  the 
Princesses  were.  He  was  standing  before  the 
chimney,  though  there  was  no  lire,  and  was 
observing  my  curtsies  of  ceremony  with  aa 
air  of  mockery,  almost  provoking.  ‘  Well, 
Madame  Junot,  people  always  improve  by 
travelling  ;  how  gracefully  yon  curtsey  now ! 
Does  she  not,  Josephine  ?  ’  and  he  turned 
toward  the  Empress.  ‘Is  she  not  elegant? 
No  longer  a  little  girl,  but  Madame  I’Ambas- 
sad  rice !  Madame—,’  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  so  sly,  and  almost  subtle, 
that  I  blushed,  without  knowing  why.  ‘  Well ! 
what  would  yon  like  to  be  called  ?  I  suppose 
yon  know  that  there  are  not  many  names  wor¬ 
thy  to  supersede  that  of  Madame  I’Ambassa- 
drice  ?  ’  In  pronouncing  these  words  he 
raised  his  voice  ;  bnt  he  was  evidently  in  high 
good  humor.  He  still  looked  at  me,  and  I 
smiled.  He  no  doubt  understood  me,  for  he 
immediately  said :  ‘  Oh  !  1  know  very  well 
that  you  wish  to  learn  why  yon  are  not  upon 
your  travels  ;  is  it  not  so  ?  ’  ‘  It  is  true.  Sire  ; 

and  I  even  wish  to  ask  your  Majesty  whether 
we  poor  women  are  also  subject  to  military 
discipline?  Because  otherwise — ’  (I  cannot 
describe  the  suddenness  of  his  interruption. 
His  look  and  his  words  were  like  lightning ; 
all  his  gayety  of  humor  seemed  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  sbeond.)  *  Well,  what  would 
you  do  then  7  ’  ‘I  should  set  out.  Sire,  ’  I  re¬ 
plied  very  tranquilly,  for  he  never  intimidated 
me  to  the  extent  of  being  unable  to  answer 
him.  His  good  humor  returned  immediately. 

‘  Faith,  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  let  you,’ 
said  he,  laughing  ;  ‘  but  no,  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  your  children  ;  they  are  ill,  says 
the  Signora  Letizia;  the  Empress  avers  that 
my  god  daughter  is  the  prettiest  little  girl  in 
Palis  ‘  now  I  deny  that  she  is  prettier  than 
my  niece,  Lsetitia.  You  have  not  told  me 
whether  yon  are  satisfied  with  Madame  Junot, 
Signora  Letitia  f  And  are  you  very  glad  to  be 
placed  about  my  mother  ?  ’  added  he,  address¬ 
ing  me.  For  answer,  I  took  the  hand  of  Ma¬ 
dame,  and  kissed  it  with  as  much  tenderness 
and  respect  as  if  she  had  been  my  mother. 
The  excellent  wcflnan  drew  me  toward  her  and 
embraced  me.  ‘  She  is  a  good  child,’  said 
she,  ‘  and  I  shall  take  pains  to  prevent  her 
being  wearied  in  my  service.’  ‘  Yes,  yes,’ 
said  the  Emperor,  pinching  my  ear  ;  ‘  bnt  be 
careful  in  particular  that  she  does  not  go  to 
sleep  in  overlooking  your  eternal  reversis,  and 
in  gazing  till  she  is  blind  upon  that  picture  of 
David's,  u>hich,  however,  is  a  speaking  lesson  to 
those  who  shed  their  blood  in  battles ;  it  reminds 
us  that  all  Soverdgns  are  ungrateful.  ’  *  I  was 


*  ”  Belisarins,”  purchased  by  Lncien,  and 
left  by  him  in  the  salon  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Brienne. 
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thanderstmck  !  I  had  said  these  very  words 
only  two  evenings  before  in  a  party  of  four 
persons  only,  whom  I  will  not  name.  But  I 
have  always  remarked  that  the  Emperor  never 
took  offence  unless  he  had  the  leisure,  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  opportunity  to  punish.  At  that 
time  my  words  bad  no  ill  effect  upon  him  ; 
he  only  said,  with  a  serious  and  very  affec¬ 
tionate  expression  and  manner :  ‘  They  are 
not  all  so.’  ” 

On  her  way  home,  Madame  Janot 
met  her  husband,  recalled  and  already 
in  Paris,  of  which  ho  was  shortly  re¬ 
appointed  Governor,  an  agreeable  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  delays  and  the  teasing 
to  which  ^Tapoleon  had  subjected  her. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  France, 
Junot  took  his  wife  to  visit  Rainey,  a 
chateau  charmingly  surrounded  by  gar¬ 
dens,  groves,  and  a  beautiful  park,  and 
made  “  a  palace  of  enchantment  with¬ 
in.”  “  What  happiness,”  cried  Ma¬ 
dame  Junot,  “it  must  be  to  possess 
such  a  palace  as  this  !” 

“  ‘  And  if  by  a  stroke  of  the  wand  you  were 
to  become  mistress  of  it,  what  would  you 
say  ?  ’  ‘1  cannot  tell,  for  that  is  sure  not  to 
happen.’  ‘Do  you  wish  that  it  should  ?  ’  I 
colored  at  the  mere  thought  that  it  might  be, 
and  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  which 
probably  pleased  him,  for  he  took  me  in  bis 
anus  and  said  :  ‘It  is  yours.’  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  hours  of  bitterness  in  life,  and  no  one 
has  had  more  experience  of  them  than  myself ; 
but  there  are  also  moments,  fugitive  in  dura¬ 
tion,  but  indelibly  engraven  on  the  mind, 
which  are  equal  to  an  eternity  of  happiness.” 

The  little  domestic  scene  is  very 
charming,  and  the  ‘‘stroke  of  the 
wand”  was  no  doubt  very  pleasant  ; 
but  a  more  mundane  formality  usual 
on  such  occasions  was  omitted  by 
Junot.  His  wife  gives  a  full  and  ap¬ 
parently  verbatim  account  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Napoleon  during  Junot’s 
absence  in  Portugal,  at  which  he  calm¬ 
ly  announced,  “  I  am  going  to  take 
Rainey  from  you,”  adding,  when  ho 
saw  her  distress,  “you  pout  like  a  child 
at  the  loss  of  a  plaything  !  .  .  .  I 
shall  take  it  from  yon  without  regret, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  that  fool 
Junot.  Rainey  has  entailed  great  ex¬ 
pense  upon  him,” 

This  seems  to  the  last  degree  harsh 
and  tyrannical.  But,  according  to  the 
“  Biographic  Universelle,”  Junot  had 
never  paid  for  Rainey,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  it  because  he  was 
weary  of  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
unceasing  clamor  of  the  creditors  of 


the  Governor  of  Paris.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  anticipating. 

It  was  at  Rainey,  while  still  in  the 
possession  of  Junot,  that  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte  (afterward  King  of  Westphalia) 
had  his  first  interview  with  Princess 
Caroline  of  Wirtemburg,  who  went  so 
reluctantly  to  share  his  greatness,  but 
remained  by  his  side  with  such  noble 
fidelity  in  his  fall.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  demeanor  of  the 
chief  actors — the  agitation  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  breaking  irrepressibly  through 
her  external  cold  dignity — the  formal 
and  mechanical  politeness  of  Jerome, 
form  quite  a  little  drama,  whose  most 
dramatic  point  was  reached  when  Ma¬ 
dame  Lallemand,  one  of  the  ladies  pres¬ 
ent,  caught  Madame  Junot  by  the 
skirt,  just  as  Prince  Jerome  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  she  moved  forward  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  hurriedly  whispered, 
“I  had  better  retire!”  “Why?” 
“  Because  the  last  time  he  saw  me  was 
at  Baltimore  with  Miss  Paterson  !”  * 

Some  of  Napoleon’s  new  noblesse 
wore  their  unaccustomed  honors  grace¬ 
fully,  but  much  amusement  w’as  e-xcited 
when  Marshal  Lefebvre  was  made  Duke 
of  Dantzic  : — 

‘‘The  important  question  which  at  this 
time  agitated  the  Imperial  Court  was  bow  the 
new  Duchess  would  bear  her  dignity,  and  she 
speedily  resolved  it.  She  went  to  the  Tuileries 
to  thank  the  Empress  Josephine  for  the  favor 
the  Emperor  had  just  conferred.  The  Em¬ 
press  was  in  the  great  yellow  salon  ;  and  as 
Madame  la  Marechale  had  not  demanded  an 
audience,  the  usher,  accustomed  to  call  her 
by  that  name,  entered  to  take  the  orders  of 
the  Ghamberlatn  in-Waiting  ;  he  returned  and 
addressed  her :  ‘  Madame  la  Marechale  may 
enter.’  The  lady  looked  laskance  at  him  ; 
but  suppressing  all  audible  tokens  of  indigna¬ 
tion  she  entered  the  salon  ;  and  the  Empress, 
rising  from  the  sofa  she  usually  occupied  be¬ 
side  the  fireplace,  advanced  a  few  steps  to 
meet  her,  saying  with  that  engaging  gracions- 
ness  she  could  always  assume  when  it  pleased 
her :  '  How  is  the  Duchess  of  Dantzic  ?  ’  La 
Marechale,  instead  of  answering,  winked  in¬ 
telligently,  and  then,  turning  toward  the 
usher,  who  was  in  the  act  of  shutting  the 
door,  ‘  Hey,  my  hoy,  ’  said  she,  ‘  what  do  yon 
think  of  that  ?  ’  ” 

At  this  time  trouble  was  threatening 
Junot— serious  trouble,  which  his  wife 
attributes  to  the  folly,  and  worse  than 
folly,  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  sisters. 


*  Jerome’s  beaotifol  American  wife,  whom 
Napoleon  oompelled  him  to  desert. 
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though  even  by  her  own  showing  he 
merited  a  full  share  of  blame  himself  : — 

“  Daring  the  winter  of  1807  all  the  Minis¬ 
ters  gave  feles.  The  Grand-Dachess  was  the 
Qaeen  of  them  all,  because  the  absence  of  the 
Qaeen  Hortense,  and  the  age  of  the  Empress, 
who  no  longer  danced,  left  the  field  open  to 
her.  She  was  at  this  time  very  fresh,  and  in¬ 
deed  very  pretty.  She  dressed  very  elegantly, 
opened  all  the  balls  with  the  (^vernor  of 
Paris,  played  whist  with  the  Governor  of 
Paris,  rode  on  horseback  with  the  Governor 
of  Paris,  received  the  Governor  of  Paris  alone 
in  preference  to  all  other  persons,  till  the 
poor  Governor  of  Paris,  who  certainly  was  not 
an  angel,  and  whose  head,  and  even  heart, 
though  always  attached  to  me  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  was  not  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
the  moment,  could  no  more  resist  these  seduc¬ 
tions  perpetually  attacking  him  than  the  Chris¬ 
tian  knights  could  resist  the  temptations  of 
the  palace  of  Armida.  He  fell  in  love,  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love,  with  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Berg  ;  not  that  she  returned  bis  love,  she  has 
assured  me  that  she  did  not,  and  I  am  bound 
to  believe  her.  The  results,  however,  of  this 
mischievous  affair  were  the  sorrows  and  death 
of  Junot.”  * 

The  bitterness  of  the  position  was  in- 
tensihed  to  Madame  Junot  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  “  her  own  familiar  friend,” 

*  “  When  the  Emperor  arrived  at  Paris  the 
storm  had  already  gathered.  The  clouds  had 
been  collecting  in  Poland.  The  Emperor  had 
received  written  intimations  that  Junot  was 
compromising  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Berg  ; 
that  his  livery  was  seen  at  unsuitable  hours 
in  the  Court  of  the  Elys4e,  and  that  numer¬ 
ous  corroborating  circumstances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced.  It  was  one  of  Junot’s  comrades,  still 
living,  who  preferred  this  accusation.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  heart  was  wounded  by  this  news,  and 
when  Junot  presented  himself  before  him  on 
his  return  he  met  with  a  stern  reception  and 
constrained  language.  Junot’s  fiery  spirit 
could  not  endure  the  Emperor’s  coldness,  and 
he  asked  an  audience.  It  was  immediately 
granted,  and  was  stormy.  The  Emperor  ac¬ 
cused  him  without  reserve,  and  Junot,  sorely 
wounded,  would  not  answer  upon  any  point, 
asserting  that  the  Emperor  ought  to  depend 
upon  his  care  for  the  honor  of  his  name.  Be¬ 
fore  proceeding  farther  I  wish  to  explain  the 
motives  which  have  induced  me  to  raise  the 
veil  which  with  my  own  hand  I  have  thrown 
over  the  private  life  of  Junot.  All  the  other 
connections  which  he  formed  acted  only  upon 
my  own  happiness,  and  in  no  way  upon  his 
destiny.  Here  the  case  was  totally  different. 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  all  my  husband’s 
misfortunes,  and  even  his  death,  to  bis  un- 
bappy  entanglement  with  the  Queen  of  Na¬ 
ples.  I  do  not  chaise  this  connection  with 
real  criminality  ;  I  even  believe  that  there 
was  only  the  appearance  of  it ;  but  the  sus¬ 
picious  appearances  which  really  did  exist  led 
to  the  most  fatal  oonsequenoes  ;  they  kindled 
the  lion’s  wrath.” — Afodame  dAbrantis. 
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the  favorite  companion  of  her  girlhood, 
who  occasioned  it.  This  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  her  rival  : — 

“  Of  all  the  family.  Princess  Caroline  was 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  had  not  learnt  to 
become  a  Princess  ;  she  could  not  leave  off 
the  satirical  giggle  and  sneer  of  the  school¬ 
girl,  while  her  manners  were  undignified,  and 
her  walk  was  the  most  ungraceful  possible. 
She  required  a  body  at  least  two  inches  taller 
to  be  in  proportion  to  her  head.  Her  shoul¬ 
ders  were  certainly  fat  and  fair,  but  so  round 
and  high  that  her  throat  was  lost  in  them  ; 
and  the  motion  of  her  head — that  motion  so 
graceful  in  a  woman,  and  above  all  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  a  Princess — became  altogether  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  almost  vulgar.  But  in  self- 
sufSciency  she  was  perfectly  the  Sovereign 
lady  ;  she  spoke  of  herself  and  of  her  person 
with  the  highest  consideration,  and  with  a 
contemptuous  ridicule  of  others,  which  im¬ 
posed  upon  unthinking  people.  Her  decisions 
upon  all  points  were  as  inexhaustible  as  they 
were  injudicious.  With  an  incomparable 
freshness,  and  that  profusion  of  lilies  and 
roses  which  were  enchanting  when  she  shaded 
them  with  a  fringe  of  embroidered  tulle  lined 
with  pink  satin,  half  enveloped  in  English 
point,  and  tied  with  ribbons  of  the  same  color, 
as  fresh  and  charming  as  her  own  complexion 
—  with  all  this,  her  beauty  did  not  please. 
Her  eyes  were  small  ;  her  hair,  which  in  her 
infancy  had  been  almost  white,  was  nov 
neither  light  nor  dark  ;  and  her  unfortunate 
sneer  showed  her  teeth  too  much,  because, 
though  white,  they  had  not  the  regularity  of 
a  string  of  pearls  like  those  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Princess  Pauline.  Her  mind  re¬ 
mained  in  its  natural  state,  without  any  cul¬ 
tivation  or  instruction,  and  she  never  em¬ 
ployed  herself  except  in  scrawling  at  random 
some  pencil  strokes  upon  white  paper,  which 
her  flatterers  called  drawing  ;  as  a  child  she 
had  vivacity  and  an  engaging  manner  ;  and 
as  she  began  to  grow  into  youth  just  as  her 
brother,  as  Commande.r-in-Chief  of  the  army, 
was  drawing  worshippers  to  the  star  of  his 
family,  she  had  her  full  share  of  flatterers ; 
and  as  some  philosophy  is  required  to  weed 
out  from  the  minds  of  children  the  seeds  of 
vice  and  evil  habits,  hers  flourished  at  their 
leisure.” 

Madame  Junot  asserts  that  Caroline’s 
determination  to  subjugate  Junot  was 
mainly  a  political  intrigue  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  the 
Governor  of  Paris  should  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  arise  for  proclaiming  Mu¬ 
rat,  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the  successor 
of  Napoleon  : — 

“  But  as  shs  could  not  go  direct  to  Junot, 
and  say,  ‘  If  the  Emperor  should  fall  in  bat¬ 
tle,  would  you  make  my  husband  King  ?  ’  she 
said  such  things  as  were  intended  to  ensure 
that  when  the  decisive  moment  should  arrive 
he  could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  one  of 
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the  most  detestable  combinations  I  have  ever 
known  !” 

She  also  says  that  Josephine,  on  her 
part,  in  constant  dread  of  divorce,  and 
wishing  to  strengthen  her  position  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  tried  to  ob 
tain  Junot’s  promise  to  promote  tlie 
succession  of  her  son  Engine,  and  be¬ 
came  his  enemy  because  she  failed  to 
do  so.  But  other  Napoleonic  annalists 
find  abundant  reason  for  Junot’s  re¬ 
moval  from  his  post  in  his  own  general 
conduct ;  Las  Cases  says  : — 

“  Des  grandes  fortunes  qne  I’Emperenr 
avait  cr6e3,  celle  de  Janot,  disait  il,  avait  ete 
sans  contredit,  une  des  plus  desordonnees 
.  .  .  il  avait  dissipe  de  viais  tresors  sans  se 
faire  honnenr,  sans  discernement,  sans  gout ; 
trop  souvent  mCme  ajoutait  il,  dans  des  exci^s 
grossiers.”* 

And  he  describes  Junot  as  often  seen, 
when  confronted  by  creditors  in  his 
magnificent  Paris  hotel,  “  threatening 
to  liquidate  the  debt  with  his  sword. 
Every  time  he  saw  the  Emperor,  it  was 
to  hint  at  some  fresh  embarrassment, 
be  rebuked  and  assisted.”  To  this 
Madame  Junot  replies  : — 

"  His  temper  was  warm,  sometimes  pas¬ 
sionate,  but  never  was  be  coarse  or  brutal  ; 
and,  during  the  thirteen  years  of  our  union, 
I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  that  which 
is  described  in  the  Memorial  of  St.  Helena  ; 
the  Emperor  could  not  have  made  such  an  as¬ 
sertion,  or,  in  absence  of  mind,  he  must  have 
mentioned  one  name  instead  of  another.  The 
picture  of  Junot  running  about  in  his  hand¬ 
some  hotel,  as  he  is  alleged  to  have  done  in 
the  Memorial,  sword  in  hand,  to  pay  his  cred¬ 
itors,  is  absolutely  ludicrous  to  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  Junot  and  knew  bow  anxious 
he  was  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  elevated 
post  which  he  occupied.” 

But  Las  Cases  does  not  stand  alone. 
Constant  says  : — 

“  Tout  le  monde  sait  son  aventure  de  la 
inaison  de  jeu,  dont-il  d^chira  lea  cartes, 
bouleversa  les  meubles,  et  rossa  banquiers  et 
croupiers,  pour  se  dedommager  de  la  perte  de 
son  argent.  Le  pis  est  qu’il  etait  alors  gou- 
verneurde  Paris.  L’Empereur  informe  de  cet 
esclandre,  I’avait  fait  venir  et  Ini  avait  de- 
mande,  fort  en  colere,  s’il  avait  jure  de  vivre 
et  de  monrir  fou.”f 


*  ”  Memorial  de  Sainte  Heldne.”  Par  le 
Comte  de  Las  Cases.  Tome  II.  Qnatri^me 
Partis.  Londres,  1823.  Page  366. 

t  “  Memoires  de  Constant.  ”  Tome  Second, 
page  178, 


Whatever  the  cause,  or  most  prob¬ 
ably  the  combining  causes,  Junot’ s  re¬ 
moval  from  Paris  was  determined  upon, 
and  he  was  made  Commander-in- Chief 
of  the  Army  of  Observation  of  the 
Gironde,  which  threw  him  into  a  state 
of  rage  and  despair  from  which,  says 
his  wife,  “  my  voice  alone  could  re¬ 
lieve  him.”  The  Emperor  consoled 
.him  by  saying  that  his  title  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  capital  still  remained  to 
him,  adding,  “the  Marshal’s  b&ton  is 
yonder.” 

With  reference  to  the  reasons  for 
Junot’s  gilded  exile,  the  critic  of  the 
“  Biographie”  says  : — 

”  Madame  d’Abrant^s  ne  dit  pas  tout ;  elle 
aurait  pu  ujonter  une  scene  scandalense  entre 
elle  et  son  eponx  a  propos  de  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  qui  faisait  marcher  avec  tant  d’habilet6 
une  double  intrigue  avec  Madame  Murat  et 
Madame  d’Abrantes.  Chacune  des  deux  se 
croyait  la  seule  aimee.  L’Empereur  voulant 
mettre  fin  &  sea  desordres,  tit  saisir  par  le 
moyen  de  sa  police  et  tomber  entre  les  mains 
de  sa  sceur  une  lettre  qne  le  galant  diplomate 
adressait  a  Madame  Junot.  Madame  Murat 
envoys  au  mari  le  lettre  fatale.  Junot,  non 
content  de  traitor  militairement  son  epouse, 
voulait  appeler  en  duel  son  adorateur.” 

Marmont,  however,  represented  to 
Junot  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
ruin  him  with  the  Emperor,  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  was  to  humor  Metternich  ; 
Junot,  debarred  from  the  mode  of  re¬ 
venge  he  first  contemplated,  took  the 
contemptible  one  of  laying  the  ambas¬ 
sador’s  letters  before  his  wife.  They 
were  unsigned,  and  Madame  de  Met¬ 
ternich — 

”  affecta  de  ne  point  les  connailre,  et  congedia 
Junot  en  le  reprochant  d 'avoir  manque  de 
delicatesse  et  d’egards.  Elle  se  plaignit  k 
Napoleon  qui  envoyer  sur-le  champ  chercher 
Junot,  et  lui  reprocha  severement  son  pen  de 
savoir  vivre.” 

Junot  left  his  wife  at  Rainey,  where 
their  eldest  son  was  born,  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  again  becoming  sponsors. 
It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that 
Napoleon  sent  for  Madame  Junot  to 
the  Tuileries,  and,  in  the  conversation 
already  referred  to,  announced  that  be 
intended  to  take  the  ch&teau  from 
them.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Junot, 
then  in  Portugal  once  more,  was  “as 
poweiful  as  a  king,”  adding,  “  And 
you,  Madame  Junot,  who  have  a  taste 
for  all  the  fine  things  of  this  world, 
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have  you  no  wish  to  go  and  play  the 
queen  with  Junot?” 

She  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  go 
just  then — she  was  very  much  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  development  of  Napoleon’s 
policy  and  alliances,  very  much  amused 
by  the  brilliant  f^tes  and  ceremonies 
which  he  ordered  and  encouraged. 
Moreover,  there  were  fresh  dignities 
being  distributed,  and  very  amusing  i^ 
her  account  of  the  joy  and  exultation 
with  which  they  were  received  : — 

“  I  was  on  duty  with  Madame  at  the  Tni- 
leries,  and  used  to  accompany  her  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  dinners  which  took  place  every  Sunday. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  1  was  waiting 
in  the  Salon  de  service  in  the  Pavilion  of  Flora, 
1  perceived  Savary  approaching  me.  ‘Em 
brace  me!’  cried  he;  *1  have  good  news.’ 
‘  Tell  me  the  news  first,’  said  I,  ‘  and  then  I 
shall  see  whether  it  be  worth  the  reward.’ 
‘  Well,  then,  I  am  a  Duke.’  ‘  That  is  news 
indeed,  ’  «aid  I ;  ‘  but  why  should  I  embrace 
you  for  that?’  ‘My  title  is  the  Duke  of 
Bovigo,’  continued  he,  marching  up  and  down 
the. room  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  ‘And  what 
do  I  care  for  your  ridiculous  title  ?  ’  said  I, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience.  ‘  Had  he  told  yon 
that  yon  are  a  Duchess,’  said  Bapp,  stepping 
up  to  me  and  taking  both  my  hands  in  his, 
‘  I  am  sure  you  would  have  embraced  him  as 
yon  will  embrace  me  for  bringing  yon  the  in¬ 
telligence.’  ‘  That  I  will,’  said  1,  presenting 
my  cheek  to  my  old  friend  Bapp,  whose  frank 
and  cordial  manner  quite  delighted  me.  ‘  And 
another  for  Junot,’  said  he,  smiling.  ‘  Well, 
be  it  so,’  answered  I,  ‘  and  1  promise  you  I 
will  inform  him  that  yon  were  the  first  to  tell 
me  this  good  news.’  ‘And,  moreover,’  said 
Bapp,  ‘  yon  have  the  best  title  of  the  whole 
batch  of  Duchesses.  You  are  the  Duchesse 
D’ABBANxia.’  I  perceived  that  the  Emperor 
had  given  Junot  the  title  of  Due  d’Abrantes 
as  a  particular  compliment  to  him.  I  there¬ 
fore  was  doubly  gratified,  and  Junot  was  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  Emperor’s  kindness.”  * 

After  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  ob¬ 
tained,  says  his  admiring  wife,  “  solely 
by  the  moral  force  of  the  character 
Junot  had  acquired,”  she  went  to  Ro¬ 
chelle  to  meet  him,  fully  expecting 
that  they  would  not  again  be  parted. 
But  the  Emperor  did  not  share  her 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Due 


*  ”  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  directed  Junot  to  enter  Lisbon  at 
all  hazards  ;  and  it  was  Junot’s  bold  entrance 
into  Abrantds  which  decided  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  ‘  I  wished  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Nazareth,’  said  the  Emperor 
to  me,  *  bat  was  afraid  that  he  might  get  the 
nickname  of  Jonotof  Nazareth.’  ” — ”  Memoirs 
of  the  Dachtss  of  Abrantds.”  Vol.  IV.  p.  16. 
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d’Abrantds :  “He  must  never  re¬ 
enter  Paris  without  victory,”  wrote 
Najioleon,  “  to  efface  the  remembrance 
of  Lisbon.'*  The  Duchesse  therefore 
went  back  alone. 

In  spite,  says  the  critic  of  the  “  Biog- 
raphie  Universelle,”  of  the  many  other 
calls  on  Junot’s  liberality — 

“  il  ne  cessait  pas  avoir  pour  la  duchesse  de 
precieuses  attentions.  Car  dt-s  le  moment  de 
son  installation”  [as  Governor-General  of 
Portugal!  ”  il  lui  avait  expedi^  une  cassette 
remplie  de  diamante  et  de  pierres  precieuses 
ce  qui  ne  laissa  pas  de  causer  du  scandale. 
Madame  d'Abrantes*  avoue  que  le  boite  ne 
contenait  que  cinq  cents  carats  de  diamants 
bruts,  ce  qui  est  encore  bien  honn^te.  Bien- 
tot  aprds  il  lui  fit  envoyer  un  collier  de  dia¬ 
mants  qu’elle-mfime  estime  a  trois  cent  cin- 
quante  mille  francs.  En  mfime  temps  il  I'en- 
gageait  a  remplacer  le  Baincy  par  une  autre 
maison  de  campagne  ;  et  elle  loua  la  Folie  de 
Saint  James,  pres  Neuilly.  La.  elle  eul  un 
theatre  ;  elle  joua  le  ooin6die,  couronna  deg 
rosi^res,  et  continua  de  recevoir  etrangers,  et 
surtout  des  Busses,  ce  qui  elait  pour  Napo¬ 
leon  un  sujet  continnel  do  mecontentement.” 

In  January,  1810,  tne  Due  d’Abran- 
tds  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Spain 
in  command  of  the  8th  Division.  The 
cold  was  excessive,  and  he  told  his  wife 
that  she  could  not  accompany  him  ; 
but  the  Duchesse  had  obtained  Napo¬ 
leon’s  permission,  and  w'as  not  to  be 
dissuaded.  Equipped  in  “  a  gray  easli- 
mere  riding-habit,  a  well-furred  Polo- 
nese  cap  (having  first  had  my  hair 
cropped),  fur  boots,  and  a  large  trav¬ 
elling  cloak,”  she  defied  weather  and 
weariness  alike  : — 

”  Overcome  with  fatigue  on  our  arrival  at 
Bayonne,  1  merely  disencumbered  myself  of 
my  riding  habit,  and  throwing  myself  on  a 
bed,  was  presently  in  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  Junot  awoke  me  with  an  embiace  and 
aditu.  Starting  up,  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  ‘What 
do  you  mean?  Adieu!  ’  ‘  Yes,  I  here  find 
new  orders  to  enter  Spain  immediately,  and 
to  reach  Burgos  on  the  15th  ;  I  have  not, 
therefore,  a  minute  to  lose.  You  will  rejoin 
me  by  the  first  convoy,  and  I  shall  leave  yon 
an  escort  of  five  hundred  men  of  the  battalion 
of  Neufi-bfitel— men  that  yon  may  depend  on 
— so  be  satisfied.’  ‘  Not  I,  indeed.  1  did  not 
leave  home  to  travel  with  convoy,  or  to  attend 
to  my  personal  conveniences.  I  shall  go  with 
you.’  Junot  looked  at  me  with  mingled  as¬ 
tonishment  and  emotion.  ‘  You  will  go  with 
me  ?  and  without  rest  ?  ’  ‘  This  instant.  ’  ‘  I 
will  defer  my  departure,  then ;  lie  down 
again,  and  sleep  for  a  few  hours.’  ‘  Not  a 
single  minnte.’  ‘Laura,  you  are  unwell.’ 
‘  No,  1  am  quite  well.’  ‘  Your  hand  is  burn¬ 
ing.  I  will  not  allow  yon  to  resume  your 
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jonroeyyet — the  Tan(;nard  of  the  first  division 
commenced  its  march  yesterday :  a  few  hours’ 
delay,  therefore,  will  be  no  breach  of  dnty. 
We  will  set  out  at  noon.’  *  I  assure  you  op¬ 
position  only  annoys  me :  let  us  set  off  this 
instant :  desire  M.  Prevut  to  hare  my  horse 
saddled,  and  remember  that  I  never  intend  to 
cause  yon  a  moment’s  delay  ;  let  that  be  un¬ 
derstood  between  us  once  for  all  —will  yon  ?  ’ 
and  I  extended  my  hand  to  him  as  to  a  com¬ 
panion  in  arms.” 

In  this  spirit  she  went  throngli  the 
campaign,  though  some  of  its  horrors, 
most  vividly  described  by  her,  racked 
her  nerves  and  banished  sleep  from  her 
pillow  for  many  a  night.* 

The  divorce  of  Josephine  had  been 
the  chief  topic  of  interest  before  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Abrant^s  left  France.  She 
gives  a  pathetic  description  of  the  Em¬ 
press  at  Malmaison,  lost  in  “  gentle 
grief.”  Josephine  had  formerly  been 
no  favorite  with  Madame  d’AbrantSs, 
but  she  seems  to  have  sincerely  sympa¬ 
thized  with  her  sorrow.  While  at 
Burgos  news  of  the  Austrian  marriage 
reached  her,  and  she  felt  misgivings  as 
to  its  influence  on  Nap^oleon’s  destiny. 
Oil  her  return  to  France  the  Emperor 
claimed  her  admiration  for  his  tittle 
son  : — 

“  W’hat  a  beautiful  child  was  the  young 
King  of  Borne  !  How  lovely  he  appeared  as 
he  rode  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
in  his  shell-shaped  caliche,  drawn  by  two 
young  deer,  which  bad  been  trained  by  Fran- 
coni,  and  which  were  given  him  by  his  aunt, 
the  Queen  of  Naples.  He  resembled  one  of 
those  figures  of  Cupid  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.” 

Madame  d’Abrant^s  tells  many  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  bright  and  engaging  child, 
but  she  was  no  admirer  of  his  stolid 
mother  : — 

“  I  have  seen  Maria  Louisa,  when  she  was 
mounting  or  alighting  from  her  horse,  nod 
her  plumed  head  to  him,  which  never  failed 
to  set  him  crying  ;  for  he  was  frightened  by 
the  undulation  of  her  feathers.  At  other 
times  when  she  did  not  go  out,  she  would  re¬ 
pair  at  four  o'clock  to  his  apartment.  She 
would  take  with  her  a  piece  of  tapestry,  with 
which  she  would  sit  down  and  make  a  show 
of  working,  looking  now  and  then  at  the  little 


*  At  Salamanca  Madame  d’Abrant^s  adopted 
im  orphan  child  forsaken  by  her  mother. 
“Elle  vonlutse  pr4valoir  de  cette  bonne  action 
Bupres  du  corr^idor  qui  recevait  les  actes 
n^cessaires.  '  Yotre  mari  tue  assez  d'Espag- 
nols,’  Ini  rlpondit  le  magistrat,  ’pour  que 
vous  en  sanviez  un.’” — “ Biographie  Univer- 
selle.” 


King,  and  saying,  as  she  nodded  her  head : 

*  Bonjoar,  bonjour.’  Perhaps,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  august  nuxker 
would  be  informed  that  Isabey  or  Paer  were 
in  attendance  in  her  apartments  ;  the  one  to 
give  her  lessons  in  drawing,  the  other  in 
music.  It  would  have  been  as  well  had  she 
remained  longer  every  day  with  her  child  to 
take  a  lesson  in  maternal  feeling  from  the 
woman  who  so  admirably  supplied  her  place 

t Madame  de  MontesquiouJ.  But  it  would 
ave  been  of  little  rue— feeling  is  not  to  be 
taught.” 

Madame  d’Abrautes  states  that  Napo¬ 
leon  was  greatly  altered  in  character 
after  the  disasters  of  Moscow  (at  which 
time  Junot  was  deprived  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Paris),  and  intimates  that 
he  became  harsh  and  unjust  to  some 
of  his  oldest  and  most  devoted  friends. 
She  cannot  see,  or  will  not  admit,  that 
Junot  brought  any  of  his  misfortunes 
on  his  own  head,  and  with  reference 
to  the  bulletins  censuring  his  conduct 
at  Smolensk,  says  : — 

“  Had  I  known  the  facts  on  the  day  when 
I  had  the  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  the 
Tuileries,  there  would,  probably,  have  arisen 
a  more  stormy  explanation  than  that  in  which, 
according  to  the  Memorial  of  Saint  Helena, 
he  said,  ‘  he  had  allowed  me  to  scold  him  as 
if  he  had  been  a  IMe  boy.’  ”* 

Junot,  who  had  wished  to  serve  in 
the  campaign  of  Dresden,  was  little 
consoled  by  being  made  Governor  of 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  and  of  Venice, 
but  his  wife  and  his  faithful  frieud 
Duroc  at  last  reconciled  him  to  his 
fate,  and  he  set  out,  the  Dachesse  ar¬ 
ranging  to  join  him  as  soon  as  her 
health  permitted. 

If  Junot  could  have  felt  anything 
but  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
chief,  he  might  have  thought  himself 


*  ”  The  Emperor  added  that,  not  so  much 
in  his  capacity  of  so  rereign,  but  as  being 
fond  of  Junot,  and  actuated  also  by  the  sort 
of  feeling  derived  from  a  similarity  of  birth¬ 
place,  he  had  one  day  sent  for  Madame  J unot 
to  give  her  some  paternal  admonitions  on  the 
extravagance  of  her  husband’s  expenditure  ; 
the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  she  had  in¬ 
considerately  displayed  after  her  return  from 
Portugal,  and  her  intimate  connections  with 
a  certain  foreigner,  which  might  give  umbrage 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  etc.  *  But  she 
rejected  this  advice,  dictated  alone  by  con¬ 
cern  for  her  interest.  Uhe  grew  angry,  and 
treated  me  like  a  child ;  nothing  then  re¬ 
mained  for  me  to  do  but  to  send  her  about 
her  business,  and  abandon  her  to  her  fate.’  ” 
— Las  Cases :  "  Memorial  de  Sainte  H41^ne.” 
4 
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avenged  by  Napoleon’s  thick-coming 
reverses ;  the  last  and  worst  of  them 
he  did  not  live  to  see  ;  the  tragic  death 
of  his  beloved  and  faithful  friend  Du- 
roc  was  speedily  followed  by  his  own. 
While  in  Illyria  Junot’s  always  excita¬ 
ble  brain  had  completely  given  way  ; 
he  was  sent  by  Napoleon’s  orders  to 
his  father’s  house  at  Montbard,  and 
before  his  wife,  who  set  out  immedi¬ 
ately  on  hearing  of  his  illness,  could 
join  him,  he  killed  himself  on  June 
29th,  1813. 

Napoleon  sent  the  Duke  of  Eovigo 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  let¬ 
ters  (more  than  five  hundred)  he, 
“  and  another  member  of  his  family,” 
had  written  to  Junot,  and  which  were 
kept  in  a  secret  coffer,  sealed  by  the 
Juge  de  la  Paix  ;  but  he  paid  no  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  widow  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  had  any  communication  with  her 
after  the  curt  note  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  her  of  Junot’s  madness.  The 
Emperor’s  own  anxieties  were  at  this 
time  paramount  and  engrossing  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  this  neglect 
combined  with  her  early  Royalist  pref¬ 
erences  and  the  wish  to  do  the  best  for 
the  safety  and  future  prospects  of  her 
children  impelled  her  to  join  busily,  as 
the  “  Biographie  Universelle”  says  she 
did,  in  all  the  intrigues  which  hast¬ 
ened  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  authority — 

' '  la  spite  of  her  mouming  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain  (for  Jiinot  left  nothing  behind 
him  bat  debts),  her  house  was  still  the  rally¬ 
ing  point  for  the  most  brilliant  society.  She 
was  the  first  to  hear  of  Napoleon’s  disasters, 
and  declaimed  against  him  then  ‘  avec  la 
meme  franchise,’  she  says  herself,  as  she  had 
formerly  employed  ‘  &  pnblier  son  admira¬ 
tion.’  It  is  true  that  she  adds,  with  rare 
mental  flexibility,  ‘  J’ai  ensnite  abjar4  depuis 
long-terns  ce  meme  ressentiment  pour  rerenir 
&  mes  premieres  admirations.’  ” 

When  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  the 
younger  Platow  was  quartered  in  Ma¬ 
dame  d'Arbantes’  hotel  in  the  Rue  de 
Champs  Elysees,  to  the  infinite  disgust 
of  the  servants.  The  cook  and  the 
maitre  d’hdtel  grumbled  at  his  requir¬ 
ing  twelve  different  dishes  at  his  M- 
jeuner,  and  an  equally  copious  dessert. 
”  Never  did  any  animal  walking  on  two 
legs  exhibit  such  an  example  of  glut¬ 
tony,”  exclaims  his  unwilling  host- 
•ess  : — 


January, 

"  Then  I  had  the  most  bitter  complaints 
from  my  femme-de  charge.  She  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said  she  could  no  longer  bear  to 
see  such  destruction.  She  was  every  da; 
obliged  to  give  out  a  pair  of  sheets  for  M. 
Platow,  because  he  thought  proper  to  go  to 
bed  in  his  boots.  Consequently,  the  sheets 
were  not  only  covered  with  mud,  but  were 
slit  in  enormous  rents  by  the  spurs  of  the 
young  dauphin  of  the  banks  of  the  Don.  Poor 
Blanche  was  exceedingly  careful  of  my  house¬ 
hold  linen,  which  was  very  fine,  and  she  was 
not  sparing  of  her  imprecations  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  savages.  At  length,  after  a  day  or  two, 
1  observed  that  her  anger  was  somewhat  ap¬ 
peased,  and  I  inquired  whether  our  gnest 
was  behaving  better.  ‘  By  no  means,  ma- 
dame,'  said  she;  ‘but  I  now  give  him  the 
coarse  sheets  belonging  to  the  stable-men. 
They  are  far  too  good  for  a  savage  like  him,’ 
she  added  in  a  contemptuous  tone.” 

But  if  a  Russian  subject  displeased 
Madame  d’Abrant^s,  the'exquisite  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Russian  sovereign  made 
ample  amends.  Madame  d’Abrant^s 
expressed  to  M.  Czerniclieff  her  wish 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  Alexander, 
and  was  dismayed  when  he  replied : 
“  The  Emperor  will  not  receive  you  at 
the  Elysee  adding,  after  her  expres¬ 
sion  of  distress,  “  because  he  says  he 
wishes  to  do  himself  the  honor  of  com¬ 
ing  to  see  you.”  This  message  was 
the  keynote  of  both  the  long  inter¬ 
views,  fully  reported  by  Madame 
d’Abrantes,  which  she  had  with  the 
Czar.  He  was  gracious,  almost  tender 
in  his  manner,  expressing  the  warmest 
admiration  for  Junot  and  affection  for 
Napoleon,  and  talking  freely  about 
men  and  measures  : — 

”  He  spoke  of  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
asked  me  in  what  circumstances  Junot  bad 
left  his  family.  I  replied :  ‘  Without  an; 
fortune.’  ‘Howland  Napoleon — ’  ‘  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  do  anything,  Sire.  He 
was  in  Champagne  at  the  time  of  Janet's 
death,  and  bis  attention  was  engrossed  by 
matters  of  greater  import  than  making  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  ns.’  ‘  But  your  majorats  ?  Prince 
Metternich  is  your  friend.’  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  continued  :  ‘  It  is  bis  duty 
to  protect  you  and  your  family.’  ‘  Our  ma¬ 
jorats,  Sire,  are  in  Prussia  and  in  Hanover, 
consequently  M.  de  Metternich  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  business.  He  is  my  friend,  and  1 
will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  accuse  him  of  in¬ 
difference.  I  will  not  myself  solicit  bis  inter¬ 
vention  with  Prussia  ;  it  is  yours  1  should 
wish  to  have.  Sire.’  The  Emperor  smiled. 

‘  Mine  ?  Well,  so  bo  it.  Czernicheff  has  be¬ 
gun  the  business,  and  he  shall  follow  it  up.' 
I  oourtesied  ;  and  he  added  with  charming 
grace :  ‘  Let  it  be  understood.  He  shall  arrange 
the  business  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  my 
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name.  Will  that  satisfy  yon  ?  ’  ‘  The  widow 
of  Jnnot  can  wish  for  nothing  more  when  she 
has  such  an  adrocate  for  her  children.’  ” 

Madame  d’Abrant^s  evidently  felt 
the  personal  fascination  which  Alex¬ 
ander  exerted  over  all  whom  he  wished 
to  please,  and  his  intentions  were 
doubtless  kind.  But  she  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  them.  About  this  time 
she  visited  Josephine  at  Malmaison 
and  found  her  divided  between  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  join  Napo¬ 
leon  at  Elba,  and  despair  at  the  rumor 
that  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  title 
of  Majesty,  which  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  a  mockery  in  her  ears  after  her 
divorce.  It  is  a  curious  indication  of 
the.times  that  Alexander  paid  a  courte- 
ous'and  sympathetic  visit  to  Josephine 
in  the  morning  of  one  day,  and  dined 
with  Marie  Louise  at  Bambouillet  in 
the  evening. 

Madame  d’Abrant^s'  account  of  her 
first  visit  to  the  Tuileries  when  the 
Bourbons  were  re-established  there  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  At 
such  a  moment,  when  her  mind  would 
naturally  have  been  full  of  the  lost 
friends  whom  she  used  constantly  to 
see  there,  of  the  many  epochs  in  her 
husband’s  life  and  her  own  which  had 
been  determined  by  an  audience  given 
in  those  halls,  of  the  whole  Napoleonic 
drama — she  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  in  arranging  her  toilet  to 
express  a  modifled  and  decorous  joy. 
The  delicate  discrimination  which  se¬ 
lected  “  emeralds  and  small  diamonds” 
rather  than  “  valuable  diamonds,”  and 
white  satin  rather  than  an  Imperial 
Court  dress,  is  very  charming  : — 

“  The  day  on  which  the  ladies  had  received 
notice  to  go  to  the  Tnileries  I  oonsalted  my 
ancle  and  Albert,  and  determined  to  pay  what 
is  called  my  court.  But  there  was  one  point 
of  embarrassment.  We  all  recollected  the 
Inxary  of  the  Imperial  Goart ;  I  still  had  my 
jewels,  bat  I  did  not  make  ase  of  them.  1 
had  a  garland  of  diamonds,  but  I  woald  not 
pat  it  on  ;  neither  did  I  wear  any  of  my  most 
valaable  diamonds.  I  selected  a  set  of  emer¬ 
alds  sarronnded  by  small  diamonds  ;  it  was 
termed  a  morning  full-dress,  but  even  this 
seemed  to  me  too  brilliant.  As  for  my  robes, 
I  conld  not  dream  of  wearing  one  of  my  Im¬ 
perial  Court  dresses,  and  therefore  had  one 
made  for  the  occasion  of  white  satin,  covered 
with  white  crape,  and  decorated  with  blonde. 
I  pat  a  few  simple  ornaments  in  my  hair,  and 
thus  completed  the  Court  toilet  for  my  pres¬ 


entation  to  Louis  XYIII.  I  give  the  details 
as  being  characteristic  of  the  period  I  am  de¬ 
scribing.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Duchesse 
d’Anguulgme  on  the  first  day.  She  received 
all  the  ladies  standing,  having  beside  her  the 
Duchesse  de  Seran,  who  knew  none  of  ns,  and 
was  obliged  to  ask  three-fourths  of  the  names. 
The  Danphiness  inclined  her  head,  and  we 
passed  on  after  having  made  our  reverence  to 
the  Princess.  I  arrived  in  front  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  ;  I  courtesied,  and  was  about  to  pass  on, 
when  the  Danphiness,'  repeating  my  name, 
fixed  on  me  that  kind  look  which  secured  her 
the  love  of  all  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
That  glance  directed  me  to  stop— 1  stopped. 

‘  Yon  are  Madame  Jnnot?  ’  ‘  Yes,  Madame.’ 

‘  Yon  suffered  much,  I  think,  in  your  last  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Spain  ?  ’  The  Princess  said  this 
in  an  accent  of  such  great  interest,  that  I 
could  not  avoid  raising  my  eyes  to  her,  though 
with  the  greatest  respect.  ‘  Have  you  saved 
your  son?’  she  continued.  ‘Yes,  Madame.’ 

I  had  .very  nearly  added  :  ‘  That  child  lives, 
and  I  will  educate  him  for  you— to  defend 
you  I  ’  It  struck  me,  however,  that  such  a 
boast  might  be  considered  somewhat  mal  d- 
propos.  My  looks  meanwhile  spoke  for  me.” 

“  The  irrepressible  widow,”  as  she 
has  been  aptly  called,  also  waited  on 
Louis  XVIII.,  laughed  at  his  feeble 
jokes,  obtained  a  good  many  empty 
promises  of  support  and  help,  and  with¬ 
drew  ‘‘  as  satisfied  and  content  with, 
him  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  a 
King.” 

Madame  d’Abrant^s  gave  a  dinner¬ 
party  to  Wellington,  who  was  ‘‘very 
cpmplaisant  —  friendly,  even,”  at 
which-  - 

”  We  were  all  as  elegant  as  we  could  be,  and 
in  those  days  this  was  saying  something.  My 
house,  always  excellently  furnished,  was  on 
this  occasion  ornamented  with  peculiar  care, 
and  seemed  to  join  in  our  female  coquetry. 
There  were  fiowers  everywhere,  and  dowers 
in  the  month  of  May — a  month  redolent  of 
roses !” 

Well  may  she  say,  a  little  later — 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  gayety  the  news  of 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba  seemed  as  start¬ 
ling  as  a  thunderbolt  on  a  serene  day.  When 
the  first  news  reached  Paris  of  Napoleon’s 
disembarkation,  we  regarded  each  other  with 
almost  stupid  astonishment,  and  gazed  around 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  not  a  dream.” 

With  his  reappearance  at  the  Tui¬ 
leries  the  narrative  ends. 

Madame  d’Abrant^s  did  not  seek 
her  hero  on  his  brief  return  from  ex¬ 
ile.  Such  a  meeting  would  have  been 
trying  even  to  her  ‘‘  rare  mental  flexi¬ 
bility.”  She  was  in  Rome  during  the 
Hundred  Days,  ‘‘  surrounded,”  ac- 
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cording  to  the  “  Nouvelle  Biographie 
G6n6rale,”  “  by  artistic  and  literary 
friends.” 

Few  and  meagre  are  the  particulars 
which  can  now  be  gleaned  oi  her  later 
years ;  there  are  hardly  any  materials 
for  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  Pa¬ 
risian  Queen  of  Society  and  the  broken- 
down  wreck  of  Chorley’s  lurid  sketch. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  found  her  at 
the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  whither  the  total 
loss  of  her  fortune  had  compelled  her 
to  retire.  She  says  that  on  the  reap- 
maranceof  the  <ri-coZor  she  was  “  saisie 
d’une  de  ces  joies  sansmesure  qni  r6vd- 
lent  le  ciel,”  but  it  in  no  way  allevi¬ 
ated  her  melancholy  fate.  From  1831 
to  1835  her  Memoirs  were  in  course  of 
ublication.  She  wrote  some  .other 
ooks  and  many  stories  and  papers, 
some  of  which  appeared  in  the  Kevue 
de  Paris. 

Madame  d’Abrantes,  reduced  to  utter 
destitution,  died  at  Cbaillot  on  June 
7th,  1838  ;  two  days  after  being  ad- 
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mitted  to  a  small  hospital,  having  been 
refused  shelter  in  one  of  more  preten¬ 
sions  without  payment  in  advance. 
“  Abandoned  by  all  whom  she  loved” 
(which  would  seem  to  imply  that  her 
children  had  forsaken  her),  “  but  re¬ 
ceiving  the  last  consolations  of  religion 
from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.”*  Of  her  surviving  children 
Josephine  became  a  Canoness,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  world  and  married  James 
Amet ;  Constance  married  Louis  An¬ 
toine  Aubert ;  Napoleon,  second  Due 
d’  Abrantes,  entered  the  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice  and  died  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  in  1851  ;  Adolphe,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title,  entered  the  army 
and  died  in  1859  from  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  The  three 
elder  children  all  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits.  The  husband  of  Adolphe’s 
elder  daughter  was  created  Due 
d’ Abrantes  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1869. 
— Temple  Bar. 


THE  CHINO-JAPANESE  CONFUCT  — AND  AFTER. 
A  CONVERSATION  WITH  SIR  THOMAS  WADE. 


“  Speaking  from  an  experience  of 
forty  years’  residence  in  China,  during 
twelve  of  which  you  were  her  Majesty’s 
Minister,  do  you  think.  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  that  we  are  overrating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  evsnts  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  far  East  ?” 

‘‘By  no  means,  if  all  we  hear  is  to 
be  relied  upon  ;  but  exact  information 
is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Chinese  do 
not  know,  and  the  Japanese  will  not 
tell.  But  the  Japanese  scientific  train¬ 
ing  is  undoubtedly  making  itself  felt, 
and  it  seems  beyond  dispute  that  the 
Chinese  are  being  driven  out  of  Korea. 
It  seems  almost  as  clear  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  invasion  at  a  vital  point  in 
their  Empire — the  province  of  Man¬ 
churia,  the  home  of  the  Manchu  Dynas- 
tj.  I  recoil  from  prophecy,  and  in 
China  nothing  happens  but  the  unex¬ 
pected.  But  if  Japan  be  as  able  to  fol¬ 
low  up  her  first  success  as  she  claims  to 
be,  with  others — if  she  strikes  hard  and 
quickly — then  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  crisis  which  may  affect  the  whole 


world — a  crisis  which  may,  for  various 
reasons,  become  a  first-class  European 
question  ! 

‘‘  The  Japanese  have  acted  sagacious¬ 
ly  in  striking  for  the  province  of  Man¬ 
churia.  If  they  succeed  in  capturing 
the  two  historic  towns  of  Mukden  and 
Hsing-king  they  will  have  struck  two 
blows  which  may  jeopardize  the  very 
existence  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

“The  reason  of  this  is  not  as  yet 
fully  appreciated  by  the  English  press. 
Manchuria  is  beyond  the  wall.  So  long 
as  China  is  invaded  from  the  south  the 
present  Manchu  emperor  can  always  re¬ 
tire  into  his  own  province  with  some 
saving  of  dignity.  When,  in  1860,  we 
approached  Peking,  the  Emperor  re¬ 
tired  north  until  the  troubles  should 
be  over.  The  theory  of  the  Chinese 
imperial  family  is  bound  up  with  a  con- 

*  The  “  Biographie  Univereelle”  says 
“  On  pent  lire  le  rMit  dStaille  de  tontes  ces 
oiroonstances  dans  on  ^rit  intitule  ‘  Lee  der- 
niers  moments  de  la  Dnohesse  d’Abrant^s,’ 
par  A.  de  Boosmalen,  Paris,  1838.” 
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ception  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  ?anization  of  China  is  250  years  old. 

1-  held  together  the  Koman  empire.  The  Mr.  Curzon  may  perhaps  underrate  the 

B-  Emperor  is  the  ‘  Son  of  Heaven,’  and  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  but 

”  the  city  of  Mukden  is  the  fellow  or  sis-  his  book  gives  a  very  fair  account  of 

Br  ter  capital.  If  the  Japanese  can  seize  the  prevailing  incompetence  and  con¬ 
s'  and  occupy  this  sacred  nome  and  birth-  fusion.  It  is  true  that  one  out  of  every 

n  place  of  the  dynasty,  the  prestige  of  the  three  Mongols  is  bound  to  serve  in 

Manchus  will  be  hard  hit.  The  three  time  of  war  ;  but  of  what  value  are  such 
n  provinces  of  the  Manchus,  whence  untrained  levies  ?  With  the  strongest 

5-  came  the  warlike  tribe  which  invaded  sympathy  with  the  Chinese,  I  cannot 

»  '  China  250  years  ago,  and  upset  the  de-  excuse  their  government  for  such  un- 

i-  cadent^nasty  of  the  Mings,  are  Shing-  preparedness  as  it  is  chargeable  with, 

c  I  King,  K!irin,  and  Tsi-tsi-har.  The  oc-  In  the  last  sixty  years  it  has  had  warn- 

cupationof  these  provinces  might  shake  ing  upon  warning,  and  after  each  scare 
>'  the  Chinese  empire  to  its  very  basis,  it  has  made  a  reluctant  advance  toward 

1*  The  authority  of  the  Emperor  is  large-  improving  things  ;  but  on  the  return 

y  ly  bound  up  with  his  invulnerability,  .of  peace  it  has  ever  lapsed  back  into 

i  H  jn  China,  nothing  fails  like  failure./ its  old  indifferent  quiescence.  I  re- 
e  They  accepted  the  rule  of '^the  strong  member  that  in  1880,  when  the  Chinese 

y  ^  man,  the  Mauchu,  who  proved  that  he  nearly  went  to  war  with  the  Russians 

B  could  maintain  himself  ;  but  if  the  Son  over  the  question  of  Euldja,  I  told  the 

c  of  Heaven,  instead  of  withdrawing  into  Tsung-li-Yamen — their  foreign  Minis- 

•  a  dignified  retreat  within  his  own  pecul-  try — that  I  was  sorry  War  had  been 

iar  dominions,  were  forced,  after  evacu-  avoided.  ‘What,’  they  said,  ‘you, 

ating  Peking,  to  fly  for  his  life  toward  who  have  been  always  working  for 

the  southern  provinces  of  China,  re-  peace?’  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  ‘because  now 

spect  for  his  authority  would  receive  a  you  will  do  nothing  for  the  defence  of 

■'  dangerous  shock.”  the  empire.  You  have  been  talking  of 

railways,  of  organizing  your  army  and 
!  “  But  are  you  so  sure  that  the  game  improving  your  navy,  but  now  we  shall 

I  is  up?  Have  not  the  Chinese  an  im-  hear  no  more  of  it.’  And  to  my  sor- 

Ih  mense  reserve  of  strength  ?  Surely,  in  row  I  was  right.  Something  has  been 

I  ■  a  struggle  between  an  empire  of  350,-  done,  no  doubt,  but  in  the  main  the 

>  000,000  and  a  little  nation  of  40,000,-  defences  of  that  great  empire  have  been 

!  000,  victory  is  not  decided  by  one  or  left  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition  over 

!■  two  battles?”  since.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  them, 

*  “  It  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  but  it  is  their  own  fault !  If  the  gov- 

[  but  of  science.  The  Manchus,  who  ernment  now  come  to  incurable  grief, 

conquered  China  last,  were  less  in  num-  it  will  be  but  paying  the  penalty  of  neg- 
'  ber  than  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  lect !” 

bare  allowed  their  armies  to  be  trained 

and  disciplined  by  European  officers.  ‘‘  But  do  we  not  hear  of  foreign  fac- 
They  have  not  hesitated,  but  have  even  tories,  and  machine  guns  turned  out  by 

I  been  eager,  to  adopt  all  the  latest  mili-  the  dozen  ?  Is  not  Li  Hung-Chang,  at 

tary  reforms  of  Europe.  Against  such  auy  rate,  a  convert  to  foreign  ideas  in 

troops,  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  army  regard  to  the  army?” 
would  be,  in  the  field,  as  helpless  as  ”  Yes,  hut  it  is  against  the  grain  of 
the  great  host  which  they  put  face  to  the  majority.  Li  Hung-Chang,  as  yon 
f^e  with  our  little  band  of  soldiers  out-  know,  was  much  beholden  to  Gordon 

side  the  walls  of  Peking  in  the  year  in  his  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Re- 

1860.  In  fact,  on  that  occasion  their  hellion.  On  that  occasion  he  was  corn- 

numbers  but  increased  their  confusion,  polled  into  an  admiration  for  European 

An  army  of  100,000  Chinese,  imper-  methods  as  exemplified  by  Gordon’s 

fectly  disciplined,  with  inexperienced  organization  and  generalship.  Head- 

officers,  baaly  organized  commissariat,  mired — and  the  Chinese  have  not  for- 

and  weapons  in  part  obsolete,  will  be  gotten — the  man  who  looked  after  his 

only  the  more  surely  conquered  because  troops  in  every  detail,  and  sacrificed 

of  their  numbers.  The  military  or-  his  very  pay  for  the  sake  of  the  wound- 
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ed.  The  effect  was  the  creation  of  a 
force  which  has  been  the  only  bright 
ep^ception  in  Chinese  war  administra¬ 
tion.  Bat  its  nominal  strength,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Curzon,  is  only  100,000, 
and  its  real  strength  far  less.  It  is,  I 
suspect,  little  more  than  an  army  corps. 
But  then,  remember,  it  is  full  twelve 
years  since  1  left  the  country. 

“  It  is  true  that,  since  the  French 
war,  factories  have  been  built,  and 
modern  weapons  of  precision  manufac¬ 
tured.  But  these  things  are  so  foreign 
to  Chinese  ideas  that  it  may  very  well 
be  questioned  whether  these  modern 
weapons,  distributed  to  provincials  not 
long,  if  at  all,  trained  in  their  use,  will 
not  prove  a  greater  source  of  weakness 
than  of  strength.  English  officers  have 
told  me  that  they  have  seen  Chinese 
torpedo-boats  lying  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  would  be  totally  useless  for 
war,  injured  past  redemption  by  neg¬ 
lect  and  dirty  habits.  1  cannot  vouch 
for  this  myself,  but  it  fully  accords 
with  what  I  know  of  the  Chinese.  Be¬ 
sides,  these  European  weapons  are  of 
no  use  without  European  drill  for  the 
men  who  use  them,  and  European  in¬ 
struction  the  government  has  very  spar¬ 
ingly  adopted.  The  Chinese  soldiers 
are  themselves  the  best  material  that 
an  officer  could  desire — obedient,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  temperate.  They  are  good 
marksmen,  and  behind  trenches  they 
will  fight  admirably.  But  brought  face 
to  face  with  a  well-drilled  army,  in  the 
open,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
letter  than  a  levy  oi  Spanish  patriots 
opposed  to  Napoleon’s  marshals. 

“  Of  course,  if  China  had  time,  she 
could  bring  her  strength  to  bear  ;  she 
could  levy  and  train  her  peasantry,  and 
if  she  showed  Europe  that  she  could 
fi^ht,  she  would  have,  I  imagine,  small 
difficulty  in  borrowing  money.  But 
these  things  take  time,  and  1  am  going 
on  the  assumption  that  Japan  does  not 
intend  to  let  ner  have  time.  At  pres¬ 
ent  her  men  are  undrilled,  and  her 
war-chest  is  by  no  means  full ;  for  I  do 
not  believe  these  stories  of  great  treas¬ 
ure  at  Mukden.  Time  is  above  all  nec¬ 
essary  for  her  to  collect  and  drill  her 
men  and  to  obtain  money.  But  if 
Japan  strikes  quickly,  the  dynasty 
might  be  in  full  flight  before  any  of 
these  things  could  be  done.” 


January, 

“  But  supposing  the  dynasty  to  be 
put  to  flight?  China  has  changed  her 
dynasty  many  times  ere  now,  and  still 
remained  a  national  unit.  Will  the 
end  be  anything  more  than  a  mere 
change  of  government  ?” 

‘‘  Again  I  say,  I  recoil  from  proph¬ 
ecy.  Much  may  happen  to  prevent  the 
dynasty  from  even  flying.  But  if  this 
should  happen,  I  foresee  far  greater 
trouble  in  the  end  than  even  change  of 
dynasty.  Your  idea  would  be,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  Japan  should  supply  the  next 
Chinese  dynasty.  An  intelligent  Jap¬ 
anese  has  put  forward  the  theory  that 
Japan  is  fighting  the  cause  of  the  yel¬ 
low  races  against  Manchu  and  Tartar 
usurpers.  But  this  is  a  movement  tow¬ 
ard  conclusion  by  far  too  simple. 

“  If  the  Japanese  had  conquered 
China  fifty  years  ago,  such  an  outcome 
as  you  suggest  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble.  Japan  might  have  supplied  the 
new  dynasty,  and  continued  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  ideas.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  hopeless  division  of 
sentiment  between  two  races  who  were 
both  agreed  in  resistance  to  Western 
civilization,  though  even  then  there 
would  still  have  been  an  ancient  record 
of  hostility.to  reckon  with.  But  now 
that  the  Japanese  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  ardent  converts  to  the  European 
movement,  there  is  a  strong  barrier 
fixed  between  Japan  and  China  ;  as 
strong  as  that  between  China  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  When  the  Man- 
chus  overthrew  the  Ming  dynasty  250 
years  ago,  they  maintained  their  hold 
over  the  Chinese  by  adopting,  almost 
uniformly,  Chinese  customs  and  ideas. 
I  have  always  been  surprised  that,  hav¬ 
ing  left  so  much  as  thev  found  it,  the 
Manchus  should  have  forced  the  ton- 
sure  upon  the  conquered  Chinese.  But 
it  was  almost  the  only  respect  in  which 
they  offended  Chinese  ideas,  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  nationalized  them¬ 
selves  by  adopting  Confucianism.  For 
this  is  the  tie  between  all  the  various 
races  that  make  up  the  vast  conglomera¬ 
tion  that  is  called  China.  It  is  not 
only,  or  even  chiefly,  a  religion  ;  the 
religion  of  the  masses  is  mainly  a  mud¬ 
dle  of  Buddhistic  idolatries.  It  is  a 
common  ethico-political  bond,  enabling 
millions  of  human  beings  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  from  one  centre.  But  Japan  has 
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'  cut  herself  off  from  Chinese  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  adopting  Occidentalism.  She 
would,  therefore,  be  as  much  handi- 
I  capped  in  the  endeavor  to  govern  China 
'  as  would  any  European  nation  ;  with¬ 
out,  of  course,  the  same  resources,  and 
hampered  by  racial  feud,  of  the  extent 
and  intensity  of  which  tho  western 
world  can  scarce  form  an  idea.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  conquest  of  China  by 
Japan  might  have  meant  merely  a 
\  change  of  dynasty  ;  now,  it  may  mean 
.  a  portentous  explosion  which  may  shake 
the  whole  world. 

“It  is  not  as  if  this  were  the  first 
blow  to  the  present  dynasty.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  combined  to  weaken  it. 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  in  1861  left 
an  heir,  Tsai  Ch’un,  of  five  years  of 
age.  The  supreme  authority  was  vest¬ 
ed  in  a  regency  of  two  women,  the 
widows  of  the  dead  Emperor.  This 
regency  continued  until  1873,  when  the 
two  regent  empresses  retired.  Tsai 
Ch’un  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  a  Chinese  attains  liis  majority, 
and  became  Emperor.  This  young 
man  died,  however,  in  1874-5,  and  a 
second  regency  followed,  lasting  for 
fourteen  vears,  until  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  Tsai  Tien  came  of  age,  and  took 
over  the  reins.  VThus  for  twenty-six- 
out  of  the  last  thirty-three  years  China 
has  been  governed  by  women-regents. 

“  This  is  an  old  story,  but  people 
scarcely  realize  its  importance.  Wom¬ 
en  are  not  regarded  with  anything  like 
the  same  contempt  in  China  as  in  many 
other  Oriental  countries,  nor  are  they 
under  the  same  disqualifications.  Still, 
as  a  Chinese  statesman  remarked  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor’s  death, 
in  1861,  feminine  regencies  are  not  re- 
arded  as  bringing  good  luck.  They 
ave  a  bad  record.  The  central  au¬ 
thority  is  also  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  tne  present  Emperor  is  still  a  very 
young  mao. 

“  All  this,  however,  would  not  so 
much  matter  if  it  were  not  that  in 
China  everything  depends  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  authority.  When  the  Emperor 
proves  a  man  of  grit,  all  may  go  well ; 
but  otherwise  the  system  is  full  of  dan¬ 
gers.  In  some  respects  China  seems  to 
the  outsider  to  be  very  much  decentral¬ 
ized  ;  it  is  yet  in  all  essentials  the  most 
centralized  country  in  the  world.  Thou¬ 


sands  of  things  are  done  by  imperial 
decree  which  would  be  left  elsewhere  to 
local  authorities  ;  and,  if  the  imperial 
head  is  weak,  China  is  correspondingly 
weak. 

“  The  task  of  government,  no  doubt, 
has  been  made  more  easy  by  centuries 
of  usage.  I  am  convinced,  from  my 
own  observations,  that  the  Chinese  are 
a  very  easy  people  to  govern.  I  once 
made  that  remark  to  a  Chinese  states¬ 
man,  and  he  replied,  ‘  Yes,  they  are — 
if  they  have  food.’  My  remark  referred 
to  their  training  in  obedience  to  author¬ 
ity  ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  I  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  the  soundness  of  his.  He  was 
thinking,  I  imagine,  of  the  results  of  na¬ 
tional  calamities — fiood,  famine,  earth¬ 
quakes.  But  these,  in  the  popular  mind, 
are  but  manifestations  of  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  displeased  at  the  misconduct 
or  omissions  of  the  government.  And 
the  government  is,  unfortunately,  not 
seldom  responsible.  If  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  weak.^corruption,  al-^ 
ways  the  bane  of  Chinese  government, 
increases  in  the  civil  and  military  ser¬ 
vices,  and  brigandage,  with  all  its  train 
of  woe,  is  naturally  the  result.  The 
Chinese  will  bear  much  from  their  gov¬ 
ernment  which  we  should  not  stand  ; 
and  perhaps  wisely,  as  they  are  scarcely 
yet  capable  of  self-government.  But 
there  is  a  point  where  their  long  suffer¬ 
ing  draws  the  line.  Some  of  the  most 
formidable  rebellions  in  China  have 
broken  out  through  the  failure  of  tho 
government  to  give  the  soldiers  their 
pay,  or,  in  other  words,  the  habit 
among  the  officers  of  intercepting  tho 
pay.  Of  such  a  kind,  I  should  say,  is 
the  rebellion  which,  if  we  may  believe 
the  telegrams,  is  at  present  breaking 
out  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces. 

“  These  Rebellions  are  to  be  strictly 
distinguished  from  rebellions  like  that 
of  the  Mohammedans,  or  of  the  Tai- 
ping,  which  was  a  political  rising  gro¬ 
tesquely  characterized  by  a  hotch-potch 
of  superstitions.  The  Taiping  were 
what  the  Chinese  call  mo-tsei,  or  rely¬ 
ing  on  evil  spirits,  and  they  professed 
a  creed  which  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
Christian  and  native  ideas.  The  rebel¬ 
lions  that  will  break  out  if  the  dynasty 
collapses  will  not  necessarily  be  of  this 
nature.  They  will,  much  more  proba¬ 
bly,  resemble  the  movement  in  the 
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south  of  China,  which,  as  you  will  have 
noted,  has  been  described  to  us  as  the 
rebellion  of  the  ko-lao.  or,  as  it  may  be 
freely  translated,  ‘  the  Old  Boys  ’  or 
‘Comrades.’  This  is  military;  the 
men  are  ex- soldiers,  protesting  possi¬ 
bly  with  truth  that  arrears  are  due  to 
them.  Bat  there  are  besides  innumer¬ 
able  secret  societies  with  which  China 
is  honeycombed,  and  which  are  always 
in  a  state  of  disaffection.  They  would 
all  become  a  great  source  of  disorder 
when  they  found  themselves  without 
any  government  to  restrain  them. 
There  would  be  massacres  of  manda¬ 
rins,  and  ruthless  oppression  all  round 
of  everybody  who  had  anything  to  lose. 

“  I  do  not  look  for  any  combined 
action.  Conflicting  rebellions  will  break 
out  iu  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  ephemeral  powers  which  will  arise 
from  these  movements,  partly  political 
and  partly,  perhaps,  superstitious,  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  at  conflict  with 
one  another,  and  China  will  be  thrown 
into  very  much  the  same  condition  as 
before  the  Mongol  invasion  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  the  Manchn  invasion  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  She  will,  in  short, 
present  much  the  same  phenomena  as 
the  peninsula  of  India  did  before  our 
conquest ;  the  phenomena  of  warring 
princelings  and  usurpers,  none  of  them 
strong  enough  to  obtain  the  supreme 
power. 

“  This  state  of  things,  of  coarse, 
cannot  be  the  end.  It  is  impossible 
that  all  the  different  Powers  interested 
should  leave  China  to  anarchy.  It  is 
merely  a  question  who  should  step  in 
and  when.  And  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  say  that  the  Chinese  question  is 
rapidly  attaining  to  the  point  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  problem  of  first-class  European 
importance.  For  the  question  threatens 
to  be  who  is  to  interfere,  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  or  Germany  ?  Who  shml 
have  the  governing  and  d^rillin^  of  these 
great  masses  of  hardy,  obedient,  and 
most  governable  people?  Even  one 
^  slice  of  China,  with  its  millions  of  po¬ 
tential  soldiers,  would  give  to  any  one 
European  Power  an  enormously  pre¬ 
ponderant  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
world.” 

“  Which  Power  do  you  imagine  will 
take  the  lead  in  this  race  ?” 


“  Without  doubt,  Russia.  I  do  not 
say  it  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  for 
the  last  fifty  years  Russia  has  been 
steadily  Russianizing  the  peoples  of 
Central  Asia,  and  Russia  undoubtedly 
is  in  some  ways  better  fitted  for  the 
absorption  of  Asiatic  races  than  most 
Western  Powers.  The  Russians  man¬ 
age  to  send  out  men  of  great  ability  for 
this  work  of  expansion,  and  as  a  race 
they  have  a  social  charm  and  faculty  of 
adaptation  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
power.  We  know  some  of  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
an  immense  capacity  for  drilling  and 
organizing,  and  this  applied  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  must  produce  results  that  would 
astonish  the  world.  The  Japanese  need 
not  be  so  confident  that  they  are  going 
to  have  the  whole  thing  their  own  way. 
Should  they  win,  and  the  game  is  as 
yet  by  no  means  over  in  their  contest 
with  China,  they  will  still  have  Russia 
to  deal  with  ;  Russia  conterminous  with 
Cl^nese  territory  for,  say,  4000  miles.” 

^  “  But  up  to  the  present  Russia  shows 
no  sign  of  interference,  and  her  Czar  is 
away,  and  ill.  May  I  ask  on  what  your 
prognostication  is  based  ?” 

”  It  is  based  on  a  general  observation 
of  the  tendency  of  Russia’s  action  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  having  this  first  brought  home  to 
me,  in  the  year  1846,  by  perusal  of  a 
book  called  ‘  Revelations  of  Russia,’  the 
predictions  in  which,  however,  con¬ 
cerned  rather  the  centre  of  Asia  than 
the  r^ions  beyond.  Our  interference 
with  Russia  in  her  ambition  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
Europe  has  driven  the  Levantine  ques¬ 
tion  farther  east.  But  in  truth,  the 
Levantine  question  apart,  Russia’s  de¬ 
sire  for  expansion  had  been  pressing 
her  eastward  for  years.  Her  later  ad¬ 
vance  through  Siberia  has  been  almost 
unnoticed  ;  her  annexation  of  more 
than  half  Manchuria  in  1858  was  hard¬ 
ly  commented  upon  in  Europe  ;  and 
her  next  door  neighbors  are  now  China 
Proper  and  Korea.  The  common  cry 
is  that  she  is  threatening  India.  So 
she  may  be,  for  she  must  regard  us  as 
a  chief  obstacle  to  hei  .^uisition  of 
Constantinople ;  but  in.  e  far  East 
her  true  objective  is  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  the  coasts  thereof  ” 
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“  But  to  return  to  China.  Do  you  lost,  let  it  be  remembered,  all  her 
not  think  that,  even  if  defeated  by  tributaries  except  Korea.  Korea  is 
Japan  and  attacked  by  Russia,  and  even  the  last  of  her  vassals,  and  it  will  be 
if  the  dynasty  falls,  350,000,000  Chi-  impossible  for  her  to  desert  Korea  with- 
nese  would  not  make  some  attempt  to  out  a  terrible  loss  of  dignity  and  self- 
defend  themselves  ?  Once  more,  is  respect.  It  is  an  old  bone  of  conten- 
there  not  strength  in  numbers?”  tion  between  the  nations.  Japan  has 

“  What  defence  would  they  have  ?  tried  to  conquer  Korea  before.  Three 
Their  common  tie  gone,  they  would  centuries  before  Christ  an  Empress- 
merely  disintegrate  into  a  number  of  Regent  of  Japan  did  conquer  it.  She 
warring  groups,  formidable  to  one  an-  bore  the  significant  name  of  Jingo.” 
other  and  not  to  the  enemy.  With  the 

fall  of  the  imperial  power  goes  that  of  “  Then  you  consider  this  latest  war 
every  provincial  official,  for  he  is  a  for-  merely  a  step  in  the  waning  of  China  ? 
eigner  in  the  province,  and  out  of  sym-  To  what,  then,  do  you  attribute  this 
pathy  with  his  neighbors.  You  have  strange  military  weakness  in  a  nation 
no  idea  besides  of  the  apathy  of  the  famed  for  its  pride  ?  Surely,  if  China 
Chinese.  I  can  remember  an  instance  considers  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
of  the  type  of  fatalism  that  prevails  tributaries,  she  must  do  something  to 
among  Chinese  officials.  When  the  justi^  the  boast  ?” 

Taiping  were  driven  from  Nanking,  “  China’s  pride  is  merely  one  among 
and  marched  further  south,  they  fell  the  thousand  and  one  contradictions 
upon  a  populous  city  of  some  700,000  that  you  find  in  that  strange  country, 
people,  and  captured  it  without  a  blow.  Just  as  the  Chinese  are  both  the  most 
themselves  being  armed  merely  with  cultured  and  the  most  ignorant  of 
wands,  and  seated  upon  bare  horses,  races,  just  as  their  civilization  is  the 
This  news  I  conveyed  to  a  Chinese  offi-  oldest  and  yet  the  least  developed,  so 
cial,  high  in  rank.  ‘  Yes,’  he  said,  the  Chinese  are  both  the  least  humble 
calmly,  ‘  I  had  heard  that  that  town  and  the  least  military  of  all  the  races 
was  taken,’  and  made  no  further  com-  in  the  world.  It  is  an  entire  mistake 
ment.  ‘  It’s  like  our  luck,’  said  an-  to  construe  their  pride  as  the  pride  of 
other,  on  a  similar  occasion.  the  soldier  and  the  adventurer.  It  is 

”  It  is  this  attitude  that  the  Chinese  purely  and  simply  the  pride  of  the  don 
t  too  readily  take  up  toward  most  of  their  scholastic.  To  understand  the  pride 
misfortunes.  The  consequence  is,  that  of  China,  you  should  have  lived  in  one 
gradually  the  State  has  lost  all  its  of  our  university  towns  half  a  century 
tributaries.  It  has  lost  Tonquin,  Co-  ago.  It  is  academic  pride  in  its  origi- 
chin  China,  and  Annam  to  France,  nal  form.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that, 
Barmah  to  us,  half  of  Kuldia  to  Rus-  with  all  her  pretensions  to  supreme 
sia,  and  in  1877-8  it  allowed  Japan  to  power,  China  has  ever  been  the  least 
alienate  the  Islands  of  Liu-chu  without  aggressive  of  Eastern  races, 
an  effort  beyond  remonstrance.  The  ;  “  One  might  almost  say  she  is  too 
Formosan  affair  in  1874  was  another  proud  to  be  aggressive.  Sch elastic  cut- 
instance  of  China’s  torpor.  The  crew  ture  is  the  grand  desideratum  in  China, 
of  a  Liu-chu  junk  had  been  murdered  and,  by  a  natural  sequence  of  ideas,  the 
W  the  Formosans,  and  the  Japanese  trade  of  the  soldier  is  considered  as  vile 
Government  demanded  a  heavy  com-  and  unworthy.  The  consequence  is,  as 

Jensation.  After  much  trouble  the  Mr.  Curzon  points  out  in  his  able  book, 
apanese  were  persuaded  to  leave  For-  that  the  officers  of  her  army  are  chosen 
mosa  for  half  a  million  taels.  In  1877,  from  the  remnants  leftover  from  the  let- 
however,  China  did  not  get  off  so  tered  service.  This  is  why  the  Chinese 
easily.  She  protested  against  the  de-  army  is,  in  general,  so  shockingly  led. 
position  of  her>va8sal,  but  she  was  un-  Gordon  showed  that  if  the  Chinese  were 
prepared  to  Ao  more  for  him.  Ever  properly  headed  they  were  as  good  as 
since  1874,  Ui«t'ns  affirmed,  it  has  been  any  troops  in  the  world  ;  but  with  in- 
Japan’s  amlD'ion,  by  the  subjugation  competent  officers,  each  acting  upon 
of  Korea,  ta  indemnify  herself  for  her  his  own  responsibility,  no  troops  in  the 
failure  to  gain' ^Formosa.  China  has  world  could  fight  well. 
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“  Again,  one  might  say  that  Chinese 
antipathy  to  war  is  largely  derived  from 
the  precepts  of  Confucius.  In  regard 
to  violence,  Confucius  comes  to  very 
much  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
Quaker,  only  by  a  different  route.  He 
condemns  violence,  not  because  it  is 
immoral,  so  much  as  because  it  is  inde¬ 
corous  ;  if  a  man  spits  in  your  face,  he 
preaches,  it  is  more  becoming  not  to 
resent  it.  Or  rather,  you  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  be  violent,  not  because  of  any 
injury  to  others  so  much  as  on  account 
of  the  injury  to  yourself.  I  have  known 
a  Chinese  remonstrate  with  his  foreign 
pupil  against  boating  :  it  was  so  undig- 
nihed.  By  enforcing  an  extreme  of 
meekness  Confucius  did  not  mean,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge,  to  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  Christian  humility  so  much  as 
that  spirit  of  dignified  reserve  and  im¬ 
movable  calm  to  which  one  sees  some 
approximation  in  the  educated  Chinese. 
It  now  looks  as  if  |the  Chinese  wore  in 
peril  of  being  destroyed  by  the  weapons 
of  Confucian  civilization  rather  than 
condescend  to  the  loss  of  deportment 
necessitated  by  their  use. 

‘‘  It  is  true  that  circumstances  have 
latterly  driven  China  to  pay  some  at¬ 
tention  to  foreign  affairs.  The  war 
with  England  and  France  in  1860,  the 
unceasing  advance  of  Russia,  the  late 
aggressions  of  France,  and  the  threat¬ 
ening  attitude  of  Japan,  have,  in  some 
sort,  occupied  the  minds  and  thoughts 
of  many  leading  Chinese.  The  first 
effect  of  the  war  of  1860,  by  which  for¬ 
eign  Ministers  were  installed  at  Peking, 
was  the  creation  of  an  imposing  foreign 
Ministry  under  the  title  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen,  at  the  Board  of  which  offi¬ 
cers  of  State  do  really  frequently  as¬ 
semble  and  endeavor  to  grapple  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  engage  in  negotiations 
with  its  members ;  and  I  cannot  say 
that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Curzon  in  the 
low  estimate  he  has  formed  of  them. 
He  represents  them  as  a  *  scratch  lot  ’ 
chosen  from  other  Ministries  ;  but  this 
system  of  official  pluralities  is  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  elsewhere,  and  implies  no 
slur,  as  he  seems  to  imagine,  on  foreign 
nations.  Rather  it  is  a  compliment, 
because  in  that  way  the  State  chooses 
its  best  men.  Of  course,  no  Chinese 
pretends  to  regard  any  single  outside 
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Power  as  anything  else  but  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance,  or  as  possessing  any  ap¬ 
proximate  claim  to  intellectual  equal¬ 
ity  with  China. 

“  The  classical  instance  of  her  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority  is  the  long 
struggle  over  the  kow-tow.  The  chief 
foreign  question  in  China  during  the 
past  hundred  years  had  been  the  claim 
of  the  Celestial  that  all  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers  should  perform  the 
kow-tow  on  being  presented  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  in  other  words,  should  kneel 
thrice  and  knock  the  forehead  on  the 
round  nine  times.  No  Englishman 
as  ever  done  this  ;  Lord  Macartney 
dropped  on  one  knee  in  1793,  but  he 
never  kow-towed.  In  1873  five  foreign 
Representatives,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
were  received  by  the  Emperor  stand¬ 
ing.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction 
among  many  Englishmen,  refiected,  I 
see,'by  Mr.  Curzon,  that  we  should  have 
been  received  in  the  hall  usually  re¬ 
served  for  tributaries.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  altogether  shared  these  criti¬ 
cisms.  The  ceremony  was  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  With  a  Power  like  China,  you 
must  be  content  to  move  step  by  step, 
and  the  concession,  much  as  it  left  to 
be  desired,  must  have  been  a  great 
strain  on  her  pride. 

‘‘  But  her  pride,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  pride  of  the  don,  and  not  wholly 
unartificial.  The  Chinese  combines 
with  his  affectation  of  superiority  a 
very  shrewd  appreciation  of  dangers 
that  may  come  from  the  outer  world. 
The  ‘  Yamen  '  was  in  my  time  by  no 
means  without  ability,  although  that 
could  not  be  said  of  all  its  members. 
Critics  have  complained  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  have  a  way  of  repeating  all  you 
have  said  after  you  have  refuted  them. 
That,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
the  way  with  diplomatists  all  over  the 
world  ;  it  is  certainly  the  habit  of  the 
Japanese  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  Chinese  diplomatist 
is  a  very  aggravating  personage,  but 
that  is,  after  all,  exactly  what  he  aims 
at  being.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  has  formed  equally  strong  opinions 
about  us.” 

“  But  if  the  ablest  Chinese  so  fully 
realize  the  weakness  of  their  position, 
how  is  it  that  nothing  is  done  ?  How 
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is  it  that  Japan  finds  her  totally  unpre¬ 
pared  after  so  many  warnings  ?” 

“  Ah,  how  and  why  indeed.  It  is 
another  characteristic  Chinese  contra¬ 
diction.  Chinese  perceptions  are  on 
one  side,  Chinese  instincts  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  reasoning  are  on  the  other.  The 
sentiment  of  China  was  very  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Chinese  statesman  who  said 
to  me  :  ‘  We  intend  to  adopt  Western 
machinery,  but  we  shall  keep  our  old 
customs  and  our  old  morality.’  The 
more  acute  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  clearly  perceives  that  you  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other,  and  that 
the  machinery  of  Western  life  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  fruit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ideas 
that  underlie  it.  The  consequence  with 
China  is  that  her  attempts  to  adopt 
Western  ideas  have  been  continually 
defeated  by  her  adherence  to  ancient 
and  invincible  custom.  Those  mouldy 
torpedo  boats  referred  to  are  typical  of 
much.  The  Chinese  Government  ^ets 
as  far  as  to  use  a  European  for  build¬ 
ing  and  organizing  a  factory,  and  then 
the  impulse  is  exhausted.  It  hopes, 
doubtless,  that  in  this  way  it  will  get 
all  it  requires  out  of  the  West,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  it  at  arm’s 
length. 

“  Take  one  instance  of  its  backward¬ 
ness— the  difficulty  of  communication 
ill  China.  In  1874,  when  Mr.  Margary 
was  murdered,  I  had  to  send  a  party  to 
Yunnan  from  Hankow,  under  Mr. 
Thomas  Grosvenor.  Yunnan  is  in 
south-western  China,  on  the  border  of 
Burmah,  the  scene  of  the  outrage. 
Will  you  believe  that  my  party  occu¬ 
pied  three  months  on  the  journey  ?  As 
long  as  such  travelling  is  the  rule,  how 
is  it  possible  for  China  to  have  any 
command  over  the  forces  which  are 
scattered  over  her  great  empire  ?  Her 
empire  is  at  present  in  danger  from  an 
attack  on  Manchuria,  and  China  finds 
herself  unable  to  concentrate  any  troops 
except  those  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  troops  in  the  southern 
provinces  are,  in  fact,  far  less  available 
for  her  use  than  are  the  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  England  for  the  use  of  our 
Government  in  India. 

“  China,  I  allow,  is  not  solely  to 
blame  in  all  this.  Europe  is  very  will¬ 
ing  to  blame  her  for  not  adopting  Eu¬ 
ropean  drill  and  discipline ;  but  she 


has  done  something  to  discourage  her. 
After  her  ex|)erience  of  Gordon,  she 
was  strongly  inclined  to  officer  her 
army  with  Europeans  ;  but  Mr.  Fred- 
ericK  Bruce  dissuaded  her  from  doing 
so.  He  pointed  out,  what  was  perfect¬ 
ly  true,  that  foreign  officers  drawn  from 
large  Powers,  ourselves  included,  might 
become  a  danger  to  China  in  the  event 
of  foreign  complications,  or  might  be 
forbidden  to  fight  in  time  of  war.  This 
line  of  argument  partly  dissuaded  the 
Chinese  from  employing  foreign  officers 
as  a  rule.  Mr.  Bruce’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  she  should  obtain  officers 
from  smaller  States,  was,  on  the  other 
part,  discouraged  by  other  foreign  ad¬ 
visers. 

“  Mr.  Curzon  somewhat  misses  the 
point  when  he  numbers  among  the 
weaknesses  of  China  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  her  provincial  government.  It 
is  true  that  her  fleets  are  provincial 
fleets,  and  are  theoretically  under  pro¬ 
vincial  governors.  But  this  is  only  an 
administrative  arrangement.  The  fleets 
are  always  under  the  control  of  an  im¬ 
perial  decree,  and  if  they  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  concentrated  at  the  right  time,  it 
is  certainly  not  from  excess  of  local 
control.  Mr.  Curzon  speaks  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Chinese  fleets  against 
the  French  at  Formosa  in  1883,  and 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  each  fleet 
acted  on  its  initiative.  But  the  fact 
that  the  French  were  allowed  to  fight 
the  fleets  in  detail  was  the  fault,  if  of 
any  one,  of  the  high  authorities  at 
Peking.  The  provincial  governors  are 
allowed"  to  organize  their  own  fleets — 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  import  their  armies — but  their 
use  for  imperial  objects  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  fact  that  the  governors 
should  be  allowed  as  much  power  as 
this  is  a  very  striking  example  of  de¬ 
centralization.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  governors  and  the  mandarins, 
and  all  the  representatives  of  imperial 
power  in  the  provinces,  are  strangers  in 
the  towns  where  they  live,  and  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  the  ver¬ 
milion  pencil,  even  in  the  smallest  mat¬ 
ters.  No  civilian,  even  in  the  lower 
grades,  may  hold  office  in  his  own  prov¬ 
ince.  In  some  respects  the  governors 
are  allowed  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
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independence,  but  in  others  they  are 
entirely  powerless.  All  centres  at  the 
head,  and  if  the  head  were  to  fall,  all 
the  limbs  would  go  with  it.” 

”  But  is  it  not  possible  that  a  strong 
and  able  Chinese  like  Li  Hung-Chang 
would  endeavor  to  found  a  dynasty  on 
his  own  account  ?  Surely  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  pure  Chinese  must  give  him  con¬ 
siderable  strength  as  against  a  foreign 
dynasty  like  the  present  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
the  remotest  chance  of  Li  Hung-Chang 
pretending  to  the  throne.  English¬ 
men’s  ideas  on  this  subject  remind  me 
of  what  Napoleon  said  after  the  battle 
( of  Waterloo  :  I  suppose  that  the  Duke 
^  of  Wellington  will  now  aim  at  the  throne 
I  of  England. This  remark  showed  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  temper  of  a 
'  loyal  Englishman.^  It  is  just  as  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  understand  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  that  is  general  in  China. 
Obedience  to  the  Emperor,  so  long  as 
he  is  seated  on  the  throne,  stands  to¬ 
gether  with  obedience  to  parents  as  au 
>  essential  part  and  parcel  of  duty.  The 
Confucian  training  which  a  Chinese 
like  Li  Hung-Chang  has  absorbed  from 
his  earliest  years  has  ingrained  this 
habit  of  obedience  until  it  has  become 
a  second  nature.  Besides,  no  Chinese 
is  ever  a  revolutionary  in  our  sense. 
The  Chinese  have,  it  is  true,  accepted 
rule  from  without,  but  it  is  always  to 
'the  successful  foreigner.  His  success 
V  showed  that  Heaven  was  with  him. 
The  Chinese  is  no  Rousseau  ;  he  does 
not  argue  from  premises  but  from 
precedents,  and  precedents  are  all  in 
lavor  of  the  existing  order.  Li  Hung- 
Chang  is  an  able  man  enough,  but  he 
has  never  shown  ambition  of  the  kind. 
He  is  an  old  man  of  73  years,  and 
throughout  a  trying  career  his  unswerv¬ 
ing  fidelity  has  never  been  doubted  by 
the  Court.” 

^  ”  There  is  one  question.  Sir  Thomas 

Wade,  that  cannot  help  l^ing  of  great 
interest  to  Englishmen.  If  fate  prove 
against  the  dynasty,  and  China  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  what  will  be 
the  result  to  the  foreign  inhabitants  of 
the  Treaty  Ports  ?  Will  the  English¬ 
men  settled  in  China  be  in  great  dan- 
-ger  ?” 

“  No,  except  from  their  own  fears. 
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The  timidity  and  liability  to  alarm 
among  the  foreign  settlers  is  really 
their  chief  danger.  Any  aggressive 
action  on  their  part  would  naturally 
provoke  reprisals  ;  but  left  to  them¬ 
selves  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese 
will  injure  them.  My  view  is  support¬ 
ed  by  what  occurred  during  the  Taiping 
rebellion,  when  half  China  was  in 
flames,  and  yet  no  foreigners  were  mo¬ 
lested  at  the  Treaty  Ports.  And  this 
was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  for¬ 
eign  missionaries,  hearing  vaguely  that 
the  leader  of  the  Taipings  had  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas,  had  indiscreetly  said  and 
done  thirds  calculated  to  encourage  the 
rebels.  We  heard  more  than  once  of 
Taiping  rebels  boasting  that  they  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Of  course,  it  is  natural  that  men 
whose  vocation  is  peace,  and  whose  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  great,  should  feel  anx¬ 
ious,  and  it  is  but  right  that  we  should 
support  our  subjects  by  our  fleet.  It 
would  be  wise  perhaps  if  some  of  the 
inland  missionaries  were  to  withdraw 
to  the  Ports.  But  I  think  that  a  great¬ 
er  danger,  if  the  war  be  protracted,  is 
the  possible  refusal  of  the  Japanese  to 
recognize  the  immunity  of  the  Treaty 
Ports,  and  to  exempt  them  from  bom¬ 
bardment.  It  is  said  that  they  have 
promised  to  respect  Shanghai ;  but  the 
necessities  of  war  may  not  permit  them 
to  keep  such  a  promise,  and  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  provi¬ 
sional.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Japanese  Admirals,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Treaty  Ports  are  really  Chinese  ter¬ 
ritory,  might  refuse  to  concede  to  them 
any  immunity  from  the  accidents  of 
war. 

‘‘  If  China  should  really  fall  into 
complete  confusion,  it  is  equally  possi¬ 
ble  that  European  nations  may  be 
forced  to  intervene  for  the  protection 
of  their  various  subjects.  It  is  from 
some  such  cause,  indeed,  that  I  appre¬ 
hend  a  beginning  of  those  foreign  com-  ^ 
plications  which  will  cause  this,  as  I 
,  said  before,  to  become  a  great  world- 
'  question.  s.One  nation  after  another 
may  be  dragged  in  to  protect  its  sub-  , 
jects,  and  the  jealousy  of  one  another  : 
among  European  Powers  may  prevent  I 
any  such  combined  action  as  the  situa--^ 
)tion  might  demand.  ” 
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“  But,  roughly  speaking,  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  victory  of  Japan,  what  do  you 
suppose  will  be  the  order  of  interven¬ 
tion  ?” 

“  Japan  will,  if  victorious,  I  suppose, 
attempt  to  organize  Korea  as  part  of 
her  dominions.  She  may  even  endeavor 
to  annex  part  of  China.  It  matters  lit¬ 
tle  at  what  point  she  stops.  At  one 
moment  or  another  in  this  development 
of  events  Russia  must  step  in  and  Japan 
will  begin  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  the  part  that  she  has  played. 
Whether  she  wins  or  loses,  I  think  it 
quite  certain  that  Japan  in  the  end 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper.  If  she 
loses,  she  will  have  to  pay  to  China  ;  if 
she  wins,  to  Russia.  So  much  for  the 
first  step.  The  intervention  of  Russia 
on  the  north,  I  cannot  but  assume, 
would  be  quickly  followed  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  France  on  the  south. 
The  informal  alliance  between  these 
Powers  will  naturally  incline  France  to 
follow  suit  in  anything  that  Russia  may 
do.  But,  apart  from  that,  France  has, 
or  believes  that  she  has,  a  complaint  of 
some  standing  against  China  for  her 
alleged  conduct  on  the  Tonquin  fron¬ 
tier,  and  it  would  be  but  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  she  would  use  the  opportunity 
of  settling  her  account. 

“  Left  to  themselves,  it  is  possible 
that  Russia  and  France  might  be  mind¬ 
ed  to  partition  China.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that 
they  will  be  left  to  themselves.  Ger¬ 
many,  one  would  think,  could  hardly 
allow  either  France  or  Russia  to  gain 
such  an  enormous  accession  of  strength, 
without  a  word  in  the  matter.  Nor 
could  America  be  indifferent.  Her  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Pacific  have  been  steadily 
increasing  of  late  years.  She  cannot 
ignore  the  Pacific,  and,  with  all  her 
.  reality  or  affectation  of  non-interfer¬ 
ence  in  outside  affairs,  she  could  scarce- 
,  ly  stand  idly  by  while  changes  so  vast 
were  taking  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ocean.  It  is  idly  whispered 
that  her  sympathies  incline  her  to 
Japan.  And  then,  when  all  other 
Powers  were  dragged  in,  is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  nolens  volens  might  bring 
up  the  rear  ?” 

^  “  You  say.  Sir  Thomas,  that  Japan 

will  in  the  end  have  to  pay  the  piper, 


and  you  intimate  that  she  is  playing  / 
the  part  of  one  who  is  dragging  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  good 
of  Western  civilization.  What  motive  ^ 
do  you  suppose  is  instigating  Japan  in 
her  war  against  China?’* 

“  Experts  tell  me  that  now,  as  in 
1874,  the  reformers  are  striving  to 
divert  the  generality  from  home  poli¬ 
tics  by  war  abroad.  Even  without  this  ’ 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  over-excit¬ 
ability  of  a  young  race  that  has  ac¬ 
quired  new  strength  and  wishes  to  put 
it  to  the  test.  Japan,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  an  old  quarrel  and  more  quarrels 
than  one  with  China ;  all  memories 
that  feed  the  war-spirit. 

“  But  the  factor  of  domestic  compli¬ 
cations  is  not  to  be  ignored  and  it  may 
indeed  be  the  mainspring  of  the  war. 
The  recent  elections  in  Japan,  and  the 
need  of  the  Government  to  gain  pres¬ 
tige  in  face  of  their  critics,  all  these  are 
influences  of  which  it  is  difificnlt  to  es¬ 
timate  the  importance  at  this  distance.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  Japan’s  quarrel'* 
is  just,  or  that  her  victory  is  desirable 
for  the  good  of  the  world  ?” 

”  I  have  implied  that  a  final  victory 
by  Japan  would  be  followed,  in  my  be¬ 
lief,  by  the  extinction  of  Chinese  na¬ 
tionality.  I  have  blamed  China  in 
many  ways,  but  I  should  much  grieve 
to  see  her  broken  up  or  destroyed.  She 
has  many  splendid  qualities.  I  fully 
admit  that  the  acceptiveness  of  Japan 
has  astonished  most  of  the  oldest  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  far  East,  nor  can  I  say  that 
any  of  us  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  change,  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  Japan  would  succeed  as  she  has 
done  in  adopting  Western  ideas.  After 
the  extraordinary  examples  of  adapt¬ 
ability  that  she  has  given  us,  it  seems 
impossible  to  place  any  limit  upon  her 
powers  in  that  direction.  She  may 
even,  it  seems  to  me,  some  day  collec¬ 
tively  adopt  English  as  the  national 
language.  The  nation  that  can,  for 
instance,  plant  two  schools  side  by  side, 
one  on  the  basis  of  rationalism,  the 
other  of  Christianity,  merely  as  socio¬ 
logical  experiments,  has  audacity  illim¬ 
itable.  And  yet,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  two  races  goes,  China  is 
possessed  of  many  of  the  solid  moral 
qualities  that  Japan  seems  wholly  to 
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lack.  The  Chinese  are  a  more  digni¬ 
fied  and  thoughtful  race.  They  have 
more  real  gravity,  and,  I  should  say,  a 
higher  sense  of  moral  duty.  Though 
not  possessed  of  our  ideas  of  chival¬ 
ry,  tney  have  a  far  greater  respect 
for  women  than  the  Japanese.  They 
seem  purer  in  their  lives  and  talk. 
But  I  only  know  what  I  know  of  the 
Japanese  by  hearsay,  and  they  have 
moved  of  late  years  with  such  rapidity 
that  my  appreciations  may  be  obsolete. 
In  some  important  particulars  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  unquestionably  ahead  of  their 
rivals,  notably  in  cleanliness.  And 
even  in  their  superstitions  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  tney  have  nothing  that 
dips  them  so  deep  in  impracticability 
as  that  most  puerile  of  bondages  the 
fSng-shui,  the  air  and  water  influences, 
without  consultation  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  building  can  be 
built,  what  grave  can  be  dug.  what  act 
of  life  can  be  performed  in  China. 

“  Still  1  do  like  the  Chinese,  and 
honor  them  in  many  ways,  and  it  would 
go  to  my  heart  to  see  them  stamped  out 
as  a  nation.  They  possess  some  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  moral  ideas,  upon 
which  their  civilization  has  really  been 
phased,  or  it  would  not  have  continued 
for  so  many  centuries.  Their  govern- 
,0)*s  and  their  civil  servants  are  chosen 
by  a  test  of  merit,  and  a  test  to  which 
s  ^ire  are  ourselves  the  latest  of  converts. 
The  elaborate  examination  system  of 
'China  is  democratic  in  the  sense  of  en¬ 
suring  that  the  civil  servants  chosen 
’  may  come  from  any  section  of  the  peo- 
q)le.  The  mandarins,  be  it,  often  lean 
on  the  letter  of  their  elaborate  educa¬ 
tion,  as  lawyers  on  cases  ;  but  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  law,  history,  and 
philosophy  of  their  own  country  is  a 
colossal  accomplishment.  Their  politi¬ 
cal  system  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
\ government  is  not  for  the  governors 
but  for  the  governed,  and  so  far  it  is  a 
good  system.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say 
that  those  so  educated  are  all  fully 
actuated  by  the  principles  that  they 
profess. 

*  Video  meliora  proboqae 
Deteriora  seqaor,’ 

is  as  true  of  a  Chinese  as  it  is  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean.  The  mandarin  is  full  of  the 
loftiest  precepts,  and  yet  he  embezzles 


and  takes  bribes  for  his  judicial  deci- 
\  signs  ;  now  even  as  in  the  days  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  I  He  jobs  too.  The  habit  of 
helping  friends  and  relatives  to  offices 
in  the  State  is  incurably  ingrained  in 
the  Chinese  nature.  The  custom  of 
advancing  ‘  men  of  one’s  own  year,’  or 
college-friends,  or  their  friends,  has  the 
tradition  of  centuries  behind  it.  '-'None 
of  these  things  are  according  to  Con- 
^fncius.  But  may  I  ask  whether  all  our 
actions  are  in  harmony  with  the  Ser- 
imon  on  the  Mount  or  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments?  of  which  law,  be  it  re- 
imembered,  they  have  heard  little  until 
recently.  Through  ages  of  darkness 
they  have  been  a  law  unto  themselves. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  often  won¬ 
dered  that  they  are  no  worse." 

“  In  your  estimate  of  the  future  you 
are  not  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
all  this  will  prevent  the  verification  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  prophecy  that  the  world 
'may  be  swamped  by  the  yellow  race  ?” 

“  Such  S' speculation  appears  tome, 
to  say  the  least,  premature.  Besides 
the  fact  that  China  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  aggressive,  she  has  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory  to  fill  at  home,  which  no  Chinese 
leaves  with  a  good  will.  It  is  a  terri¬ 
tory  greater  than  any  which  has  ever 
in  other  regions  of  the  earth  fallen 
under  one  name  in  a  form  so  compact. 
Its  combination  in  one  empire  and  sur¬ 
vival  through  the  ages  may  in  part  be 
explained  by  the  physical  fact  that  this 
great  area  is  surrounded  by  great  moun¬ 
tains  and  deserts,  and,  except  on  its 
seaboard,  has  been  in  the  past  only  sub¬ 
ject  to  invasion  on  one  side  on  its  north¬ 
ern  frontier,  which  is  loosely  defined  by 
the  Great  Wall.  It  is  unscientific  to 
speak  of  this  area  as  inhabited  by  one 
race.  When  you  speak  of  the  Chinese 
you  mean  a  vast  conglomerate  of  races 
— over  which  Confucianism  has  spread 
to  make  them  think  alike  and  act 
alike,  and,  once  the  Manchu  came,  the 
tonsure  to  make  them  look  alike. 
Their  weakness  is  that,  mighty  nation 
as  they  are,  the  spirit  of  nationality  is 
not  intense,  and  in  this  they  are  in  re¬ 
markable  contrast  with  the  Japanese.- 
But  the  idea  that  they  will  conquer  the 
world  is  hardly  before  us  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  is  it  ?  The  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  decided  during  the  next  few 
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weeks  is,  Will  they  be  able  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  conquering  them  ?  And 
if  they  do  not,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  crucial  question  of  the  future  will 
be,  not  whether  they  will  absorb  the 
Western  nations,  but  which  Western 
nation  will  absorb  China  ?  For  which¬ 
ever  among  the  great  Powers  has  the 
Chinese  to  serve  him,  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  devour  all  the  rest.” 

*  *  «  *  <K 

I  have  read  the  above  Note  of  my  in¬ 
terview,  and  I  see  that  1  must  have 
very  imperfectly  answered  one  of  the 
last  questions  put  to  me,  whether, 
namely,  in  my  opinion,  Japan’s  quar¬ 
rel  is  just,  and  whether  her  triumph  in 
the  pending  contest  would  be  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  world  ? 

If  my  interpretation  of  Japan’s  mo¬ 
tive  in  entering  into  this  quarrel,  my 
charitable  assumption  that  the  war  is 
due  largely  to  the  youthful  restlessness 
of  a  Power  commencing  a  new  career, 
be  correct,  it  follows  logically  that  I 
do  not  find  in  Japan’s  claim  to  the 
championship  of  Korean  civilization, 
on  which  she  relies  for  her  defence 
against  criticism,  sufficient  explanation 
or  excuse  of  her  unexpected  resort  to 
arms  ;  her  own  interests  or  safety,  as  I 
understand  the  question,  being  in  no 
sense  imperilled  by  the  backwardness 
of  Korea,  whether  this  be  attributable  to 
a  reactionary  disposition  on  the  part  of 
China,  or  otherwise.  As  a  hearty  well- 
wisher  of  Japan,  I  deplore  her  act,  and 
not  the  less  because  of  her  apology  for  it 


As  to  the  other  part  of  the  question, 
the  possible  advantage  to  mankind  of 
the  triumph  of  Japan  in  the  present 
war,  as  I  have  said  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Pearson’s  prediction,  speculation 
on  a  question  of  the  kind  appears  to 
me  somewhat  premature  ;  but  1  cannot 
imagine,  I  must  confess,  that  within  a 
reasonable  limit  of  time  any  such  bene¬ 
fit  is  likely  to  result  to  the  world  as  will 
counterbalance  the  misery  that  must 
for  years  be  the  lot  of  China’s  millions, 
as  the  logical  consequence  of  her  con¬ 
quest  by  Japan.  The  Japanese,  natu¬ 
rally,  must  attempt  to  impose  them¬ 
selves  as  a  government  upon  the  Chi¬ 
nese  nation.  In  an  attempt  to  that  end, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  I  feel  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  Japanese  will  fail.  Could 
they  hoj>e  to  be  left  to  struggle  single- 
handed  with  the  Chinese,  they  would 
fail ;  and  in  the  inevitable  conflict  with 
other  Powers  that  I  conceive  certain  to 
follow  upon  their  failure,  their  own  in¬ 
dependence  would  more  than  possibly 
be  compromised.  To  state  the  nearer 
outlook  briefly,  victory  such  as  the 
Japanese  are  hoping  to  achieve  would 
mean  annihilation  of  Chinese  national¬ 
ity,  to  be  in  due  time  followed  by  a 
like  suppression  of  her  conqueror. 
What  advantages  are  to  be  ultimately 
derived  by  the  outer  world  from  causes 
so  awful  to  contemplate,  is  a  problem 
which  1  must  leave  to  more  mature  ex¬ 
perience  to  solve. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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On  November  5th,  the  four-hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hans  Sachs,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter-singers,  the  Father  of  the  German 
Secular  Drama,  the  author  of  many 
Merry  Tales  in  the  strongly  humorous 
and  comic  popular  vein,  the  firm  cham¬ 
pion  of  his  country’s  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  and  the  fellow- worker  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  Father- 
land.  Special  honor  will  be  done  to 
his  memory  in  his  native  town  of 


Nuremberg,  where,  since  1874,  his 
statue  has  been  set  up  near  the  house 
where  he  once  dwelt.  There  his  like¬ 
ness  is  to  be  seen,  looking  up  with 
pleasant  cheerfulness,  clad  in  a  loose 
mantle  with  many  folds.  Four  folio 
volumes  are  lying  near  him  on  the 
ground  ;  a  fifth  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers — this  “  People’s  Goethe  of  the 
sixteenth  century,’’  as  he  has  not  in¬ 
aptly  been  called.  Ilis  works  contain 
upward  of  6,000  pieces  ;  among  them, 
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more  than  200  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
farces ;  about  1,700  fables  and  droll¬ 
eries  ;  together  with  religious  hymns, 
war- songs,  love-lays,  street  ballads,  and 
so  forth.  In  addition,  a  manuscript 
volume  of  poems  of  his  has  quite  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered.  They  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  experts,  without  doubt 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  famed  “  cob- 
bler-bard” — to  use  an  expression  which 
has  somewhat  unceremoniously  been 
applied  to  him  by  an  English  writer 
who  seems  to  have  gone  by  the  over- 
famous,  but  very  absurd  ditty  : — 

”  Hans  Sachs  war  ein  Schuh* 
macher  and  Poet  daza." 

That  is — 

‘  ‘  Hans  Sachs  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  and  poet,  too.” 

Many  who  formerly  spoke  slightingly 
of  him,  actually  knew  scarcely  anything 
more  about  him  than  this  sneering 
doggerel.  Nay,  they  imagined  that  he 
himself  was  the  author  ,of  the  would- 
be  satirical  description  I  A  moment’s 
thought  might  have  shown  them  that 
a  living  man  would  not  thus  speak  of 
himself  in  the  past  tense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  weak  squib  must  have  been 
invented  by  some  Bomanist  hater  of 
the  memory  of  Hans  Sachs,  like  G5tz- 
inger,  who  depreciated  the  popular  poet 
I  whose  great  services  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  had  publicly  acknowledged) 
as  an  “  inferior  rimester.”  So  learned 
a  man  as  Melanchthon,  the  Prmceptor 
Oermanim,  esteemed  Hans  Sachs  more 
highly  than  all  the  poets  of  his  time  ; 
declaring  that  he  found  much  recrea¬ 
tion  in  ^e  reading  of  his  productions. 

To  English  people,  the  figure  of  the 
poet  has  been  introduced  by  Bicbard 
Wagner’s  Master-singers  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Musically,  as  well  as  dramati¬ 
cally,  the  charm  of  that  operatic  play 
certainly  stands  very  high  ;  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  German  town-life  in  the  later 
mediaeval  epoch  being  a  most  graphic 
one.  Yet,  even  Wagner,  who  almost 
invariably  made  sound  literary  studies 
on  the  subjects  he  dealt  with,  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  unpardonable  mistake  of 
putting  in  the  mouth  of  the  head  of  the 
civic  bards  of  Germany  the  silly  rime 
above-mentioned.  There  is  another 
strange  anachronism  in  that  otherwise 
exquisite  music-drama.  In  the  famous 


scrimmage  between  the  worthy  burghers 
and  the  mischievous  apprentices,  Wag¬ 
ner  makes  men  fight  with  such  warmth 
that  “  their  pig- tails  waggle.”  Now, 
of  pig-tails  there  were  none  in  the  six- 
teentli  century.  At  that  time  men  wore 
their  hair  quite  free  and  long,  and  their 
beards  as  well,  in  accordance  with  na¬ 
ture. 

All  those  who  know  the  works  of 
Hans  Sachs,  and  the  great  renown  that 
attached  to  his  name  not  only  during 
his  own  life,  but  for  nearly  a  century 
later,  until  the  after-effects  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  Thirty  Years’  War  had  plunged 
Germany  into  a  very  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond,  must  regret  that  Wagner  did 
not  add  some  higher  traits  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  poet  Evidently,  as  a 
playwright,  the  great  composer  was 
bent  upon  strong  dramatic  contrasts 
for  the  sake  of  a  good  theatrical  effect 
Therefore,  Walter  von  Stolzing,  who 
earns  the  prize  for  melodic  verse,  and, 
as  the  doubly  successful  lover,  wins  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Pogner,  the  gold¬ 
smith,  is  set  off,  in  colors  of  noblest 
beauty  of  mind,  against  a  crowd  of 
handicraftsmen,  mere  pedantic  dab¬ 
blers  in  poetry.  For  stage  purposes, 
this  is  quite  allowable.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  a  number  of  the  Master- 
singers  were  poor  riders  of  Pegasus. 
But  in  the  comic  and  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated  antithesis  between  Stolzing, 
the  triumphant  young  scion  of  a  noble 
family,  and  the  worthy  bakers  and  pew- 
terers,  grocers,  soap-boilers,  and  fur¬ 
riers,  the  image  of  llans  Sachs,  whose 
importance  lies  quite  outside  the  Mas¬ 
ter-singer  school,  rather  seems  to  suffer 
a  capitis  deminutio. 

In  the  end,  it  is  true,  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner  sets  matters  right.  By  the  mouth 
of  Sachs  himself  he  vindicates  the 
oetic  art  of  the  people  in  a  patriotic 
arangue  addressed  to  the  victorious 
aristocratic  singer,  on  whose  head  the 
wreath  of  honor  is  placed  by  the  hand 
of  his  love,  Eva  Pogner. 

Why,  however,  should  one  go  to  the 
length  of  calling  the  quaint  Nurem¬ 
berg  poet  ”  a  People’s  Goethe  of  the 
sixteenth  century 

Well,  there  is  some  warrant  for  that 
in  Goethe’s  own  confession.  In  his 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  published  in 
1811,  when  he  was  at  the  mature  age 
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of  sixty-two,  he  avows  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  own  career  he  had  taken 
Hans  Sachs  as  his  model,  both  in  spirit 
and  in  verse-form.  Goethe,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  always  of  that 
classic,  Hellenic,  Olympian  bias  and 
character  which  mark  the  second  period 
of  his  life.  The  earlier  mood  of  the 
son  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort — 
which  ruled  itself,  even  as  Nuremberg 
and  a  hundred  other  German  towns 
then  did,  in  Republican  manner  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empire,— was  in 
the  popular  and  national  vein,  with  a 
strong  dash  of  the  neglect  of  mere  con¬ 
ventionalities,  even  in  cases  where  they 
might  have  usefully  been  observed. 

No  wonder  Goethe  felt  deeply  at¬ 
tracted  by  Hans  Sachs.  The  racy 
vocabulary  of  the  latter  formed  an  addi¬ 
tional  link.  Frankfort,  whose  very 
name  shows  it,  is,  as  to  the  blood  of  its 
inhabitants  and  its  popular  dialect,  of 
the  same  tribal  connection  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Franconian  citv  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  That  dialect  is  a  highly  expres¬ 
sive  one.  From  it,  Goethe  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  good  many  words  into  High 
German,  thereby  enriching  it  In  the 
first  part  of  his  master-work,  Faust,  we 
can  clearly  see  the  influence  exercised 
upon  him  by  Hans  Sachs  both  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  metre. 

Now,  in  his  autobiography,  Goethe 
says 

“  In  order  to  find  a  congenial  soil  on  which 
we  conid  take  onr  stand,  and  where  we  conld 
breathe  with  some  freedom  of  mind  (freisinnig), 
we  had  to  go  back  a  few  centuries,  when  solid 
capacities  rose  splendidly  from  a  chaotic  state 
of  things  ;  and  thus  we  entered  into  friendly 
interconrse  with  the  poetry  of  those  bygone 
ages.  The  Minne  singers  were  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  ns.  We  wonld  first  have  had  to 
study  their  language  ;  and  that  did  not  suit 
U9.  Our  object  was  to  live,  and  not  to  learn. 
Hans  Sachs,  the  truly  masterly  poet,  was  near¬ 
est  to  ns.  A  genuine  talent,  although  not  after 
the  manner  of  those  knights  and  courtiers  ; 
hut  a  plain  citizen,  even  as  'we  '^boasted  of 
being.  His  didactic  realism  agreed  with  our 
bent,  and  we  used,  on  many  occasions,  bis 
easy  rhythms,  his  facile  rime,” 


This  was  Goethe’s  deliberate  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  what  he  had  owed  to 
the  Nuremberg  poet,  as  late  as  1811. 
Forty-five  years  before,  as  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  he  had  sung  the  Poeti¬ 
cal  Mission  of  Hans  Sachs  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  strains,  in  the  Master- 
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singer’s  own  archaic  style,  with  words 
introduced  here  and  there  from  the 
Franconian  folk- speech.  Even  the 
longishness,  which  is  a  peculiarity  of 
some  of  the  productions  of  Sachs — 
though  he  can  be  short  and  direct 
enough  in  his  humorous  descriptions — 
is  to  lie  met  with  in  this  fervent  glorifi¬ 
cation  by  Goethe.  The  “  dear  master” 
is  depicted  on  a  Sunday  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  put  off  his  dirty  leather  apron  and 
donned  a  festival  raiment ;  “he,  too, 
rests  on  the  seventh  day”  from  all  the 
work  he  had  done — ‘‘  from  many  a  tug 
and  many  a  stroke.  ”  But  as  the  Spring 
sun  touches  him,  his  very  rest  gives 
birth  to  new  work  ;  for  he  feels  that  he 
is  holding  a  little  world,  a  microcosm, 
hatching  in  his  brain,  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  and  to  live,  and  which  he 
would  fain  bring  forth.  . 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  this, 
what  a  creative  faculty  Goethe  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Old  Master.  Perhaps  he 
went  rather  beyond  the  line  of  strict 
fact ;  for  Hans  Sachs — like  Chaucer, 
whom  he  resembles  also  in  other  ways 
— was  apt  to  take  his  material  wherever 
he  found  it,  working  it  up  in  his  own 
manner.  It  has  been  a  custom  of  poets 
of  all  nations  and  ages ;  Shakspere 
included.  Chaucer  went  to  Boccaccio 
and  to  the  French  troubadours.  Sachs 
has  also  drawn  upon  Boccaccio  ;  for 
instance,  in  his  tragedy  ‘‘  Lisabetha,” 
— a  subject  treated  by  Keats  in  his 
heart-stirring  poem  and  “  Isabel  and 
the  Pot  of  Basil,”  which  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  has  illustrated  in  an  impressive 
picture. 

To  Hans  Sachs,  the  German  trouba¬ 
dours,  or  Minne  singers,  were,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  an  inspiration.  And 
even  as  Chaucer  was  an  adherent  of 
Wyclif,  and  became  an  exile,  after  hav¬ 
ing  attacked  the  vices  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  backwardness  of  the  priesthood, 
so  Hans  Sachs  espoused  the  cause  of 
Luther,  and,  though  not  dangerously 
persecuted,  was  on  that  account  for  a 
time  under  a  kind  of  censorship  in  his 
native  town. 

Goethe  is  certainly  quite  within  the 
lines  of  fact  when,  in  the  poem  referred 
to,  he  says  of  Hans  Sachs  : — ”  Has  he 
not  an  eye  trne  and  full  of  wise  in¬ 
sight?  And  is  not  his  a  loving  heart 
which  fondly  takes  in  and  mtuces  his 
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own  that  which  he  has  seen  so  clearly 
and  pnrely  ?  Has  he  not  a  tongue  that 
eagerly  pours  forth  into  subtle  speech  ? 
Ay,  the  Muses  rejoice  at  such  qualities  ; 
hence  they  wished  to  ordain  him  a  Mas¬ 
ter-singer.” 

Then,  a  noble,  beauteous,  and  truth¬ 
ful  woman  is  introduced  in  Goethe’s 
poem — namely,  the  Genius  of  Nature. 
Under  her  guidance,  Hans  Sachs  sees 
and  portrays  the  world  with  its  passion¬ 
ate  and  curiously  confused  strivings,  as 
Albrecht  Dflrer  (his  contemporary  and 
friend)  saw  and  portrayed  it.  In  rapid 
allusion,  a  number  of  other  guides  and 
associates  of  the  Nuremberg  poet  are 
referred  to  :  representatives  of  History 
and  Mythology,  of  merry  tales  and  mad 
drollery,  as  well  as  of  romantic  love. 
Taught,  spurred,  and  alternately  ral¬ 
lied  and  teased,  or  caressed  by  them, 
Hans  Sachs  never  ages  in  his  loving 
quality.  His  heart  will  not  grow  cold. 
At  last,  posterity  places  on  his  head  the 
oak-wreath,  which  had  always  hovered, 
with  living  foliage,  in  the  welkin,  ready 
to  descend  upon  his  brow.  A  banish¬ 
ing  curse,  therefore, — so  Goethe  con¬ 
cludes — upon  the  croaking  crew  that 
ever  ignored  the  Master  ! 

A  word  may  here  be  in  its  place  as  to 
the  earlier  Minne-singers,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  Germany  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  flfteenth  century,  and  whose 
language  Goethe  confesses  not  to  have 
been  conversant  with,  while  he  could 
easily  read  that  of  the  later  Towns’ 
Poets. 

Minne-song  and  Master-song  are  usu¬ 
ally  reckoned  to  bear  their  antagonistic 
difference  in  their  very  names.  An 
unduly  sharp  division  is  thus  made  be¬ 
tween  the  chivalric  Minstrels  of  Love 
and  the  later  Civic  Bards.  Yet  the 
apparently  distinctive  name  of  “  Meis- 
ter”  was  already  applied  in  the  period 
of  the  Minne-singers,  who,  like  their 
successors,  had  fixed  school-rules  of 
poetry.  Again,  the  word  “  Minne¬ 
singer”  is  of  quite  recent  date.  It  was 
Bodmer  who  first  used  it  in  the  last 
century ;  and  this  comparatively  new 
word  gave  rise  to  an  overstrained  divi¬ 
sion  line,  detrimental  to  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding.  Jakob  Grimm,  the  great 
authority,  says  : — “  The  Minne  and 
Meister  Song  are  one  plant,  which  at 
first  was  sweet ;  which  in  its  older  age 
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developed  into  a  degree  of  acerbity ; 
and  which  at  last  necessarily  became 
woody.  But  unless  we  go  back  to  the 
days  of  its  youth,  we  shall  never  com¬ 
prehend  the  branches  and  twigs  which 
have  sprouted  forth  from  it.” 

Even  the  ordinary  separation  into 
Chivalric  Poets  and  Civic  Poets  must 
be  accepted  with  some  caution.  Among 
the  crowd  of  lyric  bards  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  whose  songs  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  a  famous  collection,  the 
splendid  manuscript  of  which  is  still 
retained  at  Paris,  there  are  not  a  few 
singers  of  humble  descent  and  calling 
We  there  meet  a  clerk,  a  schoolmaster, 
a  fisherman,  a  smith,  and  other  me¬ 
chanics— even  a  poet  of  the  much  per¬ 
secuted  Hebrew  race,  namely,  the  Jew 
Stlsskind,  of  Trimberg.  That  which 
we  possess  of  him  is  poetry  of  a  more 
abstract,  philosophical  character,  a 
kind  of  Solomonic  wisdom,  not  un¬ 
tinged  with  grief.  In  the  midst  of 
clerical  fanaticism,  he  sings  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  thought Thought  pene¬ 
trates  through  stone  and  steel.  Thought 
travels  quicker  over  the  field  than  the 
quickest  glance  of  the  eye.  Thought 
rises  high  up  in  the  air  above  the  soar¬ 
ing  eagle.” 

No  doubt,  this  Jewish  thinker  had 
at  last  to  leave  the  poetic  art,  finding 
little  favor  among  its  noble  patrons. 
With  bitterness  of  feeling  he  complains 
that  he  is  travelling  on  a  fool’s  errand. 
He  says  he  will  give  it  up,  grow  a  long 
beard  of  gray  hairs,  live  in  the  manner 
of  the  old  Jews,  clad  in  a  long  mantle 
with  a  capacious  hood,  walking  along 
with  lowly  gait,  and  trying  to  forget 
that  he  had  ever  sung  at  Courts. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  whom  wo 
now  call  Minne-singers,  and  who  are  at 
present  reckoned  to  constitute  the 
“  first  classic  epoch”  of  German  litera¬ 
ture,  were  no  doubt  of  noble  descent. 
Some  of  our  Emperors  were  befriended 
by  the  Muse.  Even  Henry  VI.,  that 
iron  ruler,  poured  forth  one  of  the  most 
touching  love  songs,  beginning  thus— 


I  greet  with  song  that  sweetest  lady 
Whom  I  can  ne’er  forget, 

Though  many  a  day  is  past  and  gone 
Since  face  to  face  we  met.” 


Frederick  II.,  too,  of  the  Suabian 
house  of  Hohenstaufen,  struck  the 
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lyre ;  but  as  he  wrote  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  he  cannot  be  included  among 
our  own  Minue-singers.  There  is  great 
depth  of  feeling  in  his  lay  “  Di  dolor 
mi  conviene  cantare."  An  excellent 
English  translation,  under  the  title  of 
“  mLady  in  Bondage,”  is  to  be  found 
in  The  Early  Italian  Poets,  from  Cinllo 
D'Alcamo  to  Dante  Alighieri,  by  G.  D. 
Rossetti.  Some  have  fancied  to  see  in 
that  poem  of  Frederick  an  allusion  to 
the  captivity  of  the  Church,  a  symboli¬ 
zation  of  religious  ideas.  This  view  is 
extraordinary  indeed.  The  song  of 
that  free-thinking  German  Emperor, 
who  almost  anticipated  the  results  of 
modern  science,  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  Church  as  the  Song  of  Solomon 
has. 

King-Emperors,  Dukes,  Princes,  and 
Counts  had  a  part,  though  a  slight  one, 
in  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Father- 
land  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the 
main  strength  of  the  Minne-singing 
hrotherhood  dwelt  in  men  of  less  ambi¬ 
tious  descent,  who  had  sprung  from 
the  lower  nobility,  and  who  were  gen¬ 
erally  gifted  with  very  small  worldly 
goods,  if  with  any  at  all.  The  mass  of 
our  early  lyric  hards  were  in  rank  only 
removed  a  degree  from  the  simple  free¬ 
man.  It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  even 
the  greatest  of  them,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  was  of  aristocratic  origin. 
The  contrary  is  more  probable.  He 
obtained  a  fief,  it  is  true,  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  during  an  election  contest  for  the 
German  crown — the  Imperial  dignity 
having,  through  all  our  history,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  not  been  a  hereditary, 
but  an  elective  one. 

Politically  speaking,  those  older  chiv- 
alric  poets  stood,  as  a  rule,  to  the  cause 
of  national  unity  as  against  the  claims 
of  semi-sovereignty  on  the  part  of  high 
aristocratic  families  or  Princes.  A 
great  many  of  them  also  combated  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pope  in  terms  the 
boldness  of  which  is  astounding  when 
we  consider  that  they  did  so  several 
centuries  before  Luther,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  torture  chamber  and  the 
stake  were  the  means  of  dealing  with 
heretics.  Among  the  most  courageous 
champions  of  this  kind  was  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide,  whose  renown 
shone  through  centuries,  and  in  whose 


wake  a  whole  school  of  doughty  singers 
came  up. 

This  political  attitude  of  the  chival- 
ric  poets  was  continued  by  many  Mas¬ 
ter-singers  in  later  times.  Hans  Sachs, 
most  especially,  is  at  one,  on  those 
points,  with  Walther  von  der  Vogel¬ 
weide.  In  the  fifteenth  century  we  yet 
meet  with  wandering  Minne-singers, 
but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  castle  gates  generally  remain  locked 
to  them.  The  nobles  change  into  rob¬ 
ber-knights  ;  the  chase,  plundering 
raids,  petty  feuds,  and  gross  carousals, 
are  now  their  main  occupations.  The 
Empire  is  convulsed  by  the  Leagues  of 
the  ‘‘  Cudgellers,”  the  “  Grim  Lions,” 
and  other  brigand  associations  of  a  de¬ 
generated  aristocracy.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  power  rises  in  the  cities.  There, 
a  spirit  of  freedom  makes  its  way. 
There,  trade  and  commerce  flourish, 
and  a  lofty  architecture  keeps  step  with 
the  development  of  th«  painter’s  art. 
In  the  towns,  therefore,  poetry  also 
takes  its  refuge.  It  is  there  the  Bardic 
Guilds  are  henceforth  established. 

The  transition  is  a  gradual  one  ;  the 
old  poetic  forms  remaining  at  first  the 
same_  as  before.  The  Master-song  is, 
as  it^  were,  evolved  from  the  Minne- 
song,  and  appears,  at  any  rate  in  the 
beginning,  so  mixed  up  with  it  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
distinct  classification  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  Master  singers  themselves 
claimed  to  be  the  continuators  of  the 
old  poetry,  though  they  did  so  in  rather 
a  fanciful  way.  Among  the  “  Twelve 
Masters”  who,  the  legend  says,  found¬ 
ed  the  schools  of  poetry  in  the  cities, 
Frauenlob,  Klingsor,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  the  Marner,  and  Reinmar 
von  Zweter  are  named— all  undoubted¬ 
ly  Minne-singers,  though  by  no  means 
all  belonging  to  the  nobiliary  order. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  alleged  formal 
foundation  of  a  Master-singer  guild  in 
the  cities  by  the  early  medimval  poets 
mentioned  is  as  much  a  myth  as  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Round  Table.  Chronologically, 
the  Twelve  Masters  could  not  have  act¬ 
ed  logether.  Nor  could  they  have  done 
what  the  legend  asserts,  in  the  reign  of 
Kaiser  Otto  the  Great,  under  whom  the 
event  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
Nevertheless,  even  that  myth  shows- 
that  tlie  Master-singers  felt  some  con- 
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tact  with  those  that  had  been  before  plays.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
them.  ,  otherwise  no  comparison  can  be  made 

Furthermore,  among  what  are  now  Vbetween  the  two.  /There  is  only  one 
called  chivalric  poets  of  love,  there  are  Shakspere  among  all  nations  and  ages.  jl 
several  remarkably  like  some  of  the  So  great  an  actor  as  Devrient  (not  a 
later  didactic,  sententious,  civic  sing-  French  name,  by  the  bye,  though  pro- 
ers.  Again,  among  the  earlier  towns-  nounced  so  now,  but  a  Flemish,  Low 
poets,  some  far  excel  in  fervor  and  German  one ;  De  Vrient  meaning 
chivalric  sentiment  their  prototypes.  “  The  Friend”)  has  fully  acknowledged 
Territorially  also,  the  Master-song  co-  the  merits  of  Hans  Sachs  in  respect  to 
incides  with  the  Minne-song.  It  ex-  the  counsels  and  indications  laid  down 


tended  from  Alsace,  then  a  very  centre 
of  German  culture,  into  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  Thtlringen,  and  partly  into 
Lower  Germany — or  Saxony,  as  it  was 
then  called.  It  was  mainly  the  south 
and  the  west  on  which  both  forms  of 
poetry  grew  up — the  one  sprouting 
forth  from  the  other. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  after 
this,  that  on  the  emblematic  Meister- 
Tafel  at  Nuremberg  the  Rose  Garden 
was  depicted  in  which  the  errant  chiv¬ 
alry  was  said  to  have  formerly  sung, 
and  that  Hans  Sachs,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  still  composed  many  of  his 
lays  on  the  melodies  of  Walther  von 
der  Vogel weide  and  his  compeers.  No 
wonder  the  portrait  of  Sachs  was  after¬ 
ward  added  on  the  Nuremberg  Meister- 
Tafel  as  a  thirteenth  to  the  Mediaeval 
Twelve  Masters. 

In  his  own  time,  Hans  Sachs  was  es¬ 
teemed,  by  not  a  few  impartial  schol¬ 
ars,  for  the  power  and  richness  of  his 
language,  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
mind,  his  varied  and  extraordinary 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  life-like  de¬ 
scriptions  that  characterize  nearly  all 
his  works — barring,  I  must  add,  his 
rather  crude  tragedies.  Indeed,  a  great 
distinction  is  to  be  made  between  his 
highly  amusing  Carnival  Comedies  and 
other  lighter  plays,  and  his  more  pre¬ 
tentions,  but  exceedingly  bare,  stiff, 
and  most  unsatisfactory  attempts  at 
higher  tragedy.  Of  his  entertaining 
comedies,  several — for  instance.  The 
Hot  Iron — have  of  late  years  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  revived  on  the  German  stage 
as  curious  examples  of  former  manners 
and  drolleries. 

Born  seventy  years  before  Shakspere, 
Sachs  was  the  first  in  Germany,  so  far 
as  we  know,  who  laid  down  some  rules, 
however  simple,  for  acting  ;  he  him¬ 
self,  like  Shakspere,  taking  personally 
part  in  the  representation  of  his  own 


by  him  for  players.  In  his  History  of 
the  German  Art  of  Acting y  Devrient 
states  that  the  true  dramatic  bent  of 
Hans  Sachs  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  so  strongly  insisted  on  certain 
points  in  acting  ;  that  he  had  acquired 
a  very  lively  artistic  tact  through  the 
personal  influence  he  had  gained  upon 
the  Society  of  Comedians  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  ;  and  that  several  of  his  precepts 
— such  as  those  given  for  the  tragedies 
of  Kleopatra  and  Antonins  and  Prince 
Concretus — prove  a  considerable  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  rhetoric  and  mimic 
expression.  Thus,  savs  Devrient,  ”  the 
rudely  hewn  figures  of  the  dramatic  art 
began  to  move  in  their  limbs,  and  to 
feel  the  breath  of  independent  life.” 

The  fellow-players  of  Hans  Sachs  at 
Nuremberg  were  often  Master  singers, 
and  other  burghers,  members  of  the 
guilds,  masters  and  mates.  There  is 
no  proof  of  a  special  theatre  having 
been  built.  Probably  inns,  in  some 
cases  private  booths,  and  occasionally 
the  Martha  Church  were  the  localities 
for  the  theatrical  representation.  Some 
years  back,  more  light  was  thrown 
upon  those  hitherto  obscure  points  by 
a  work  of  Mr.  Rudolf  Genee,  who  has 
had  access  to  the  minutes  of  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Town  Council  in  the  days  of  Hans 
Sachs.  From  these  documents,  the 
doings  of  the  poet  as  a  manager  come 
out  with  much  clearness. 

He  was  a  well-read  man,  this  pros¬ 
perous  shoemaker,  whom  some  of  his 
contemporaries  had  likened,  with  rather 
exaggerating  comparison,  to  Vergil, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Euripides,  and 
other  lights  of  antiquity,  in  spite  of 
his  lowly  origin,  he  had  in  early  youth 
been  to  ‘‘a  Latin  school,  where  he 
learned  Puerilia,  Grammatica,  and 
Musica,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,”  but  which,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  three,  he  professes  to  have 
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rather  forgotten.  However,  he  was  at 
any  rate  acquainted  with  all  the  then 
existing  translations  of  classic  and 
other  remarkable  works.  His  detrac¬ 
tors,  who  vilified  him  as  if  he  bad  been 
an  ignorant  versifier  of  public  fairs, 
may  be  put  to  shame  by  the  still  exist¬ 
ing  catalogue  of  his  library. 
f  He  had  read  Homer,  Herodotos, 
Xenophon,  JEsop,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Plin- 
ius,  Plutarch,  Livius,  Suetonius ;  of 
Oriental  works,  Bidpai,  that  collection 
of  fables  and  tales  which  is  founded  on 
the  Indian  Pantschatantra.  Of  Italian 
poets  he  knew  Petrarch  and  Boccac¬ 
cio.  He  perused  with  equal  zeal  the 
ancient  poets,  philosophers,  historians, 
and  orators.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Josephus,  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
,  Church,  nay,  with  some  contents  of  the 
KorS,n.  The  writings  of  contemporary 
scholars  like  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Agri- 
t  cola,  and  Melanchthon  were  fully  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  his  close  attention.  He 
studied  the  chronicles  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Burgundy,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  at  homo  in  all 
the  popular  lore  of  his  own  country. 

An  Idealist  in  his  aims,  a  Realist  in 
his  manner,  he  greatly  relished  depict¬ 
ing  both  the  good  and  the  bad  sides  of 
the  various  classes,  whom  he  untiring¬ 
ly  observed  with  the  eye  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  judge.  A  sound  patriot,  a  firm  foe 
of  all  disruptionist  tendencies  within 
the  Empire,  he  was  a  warm-hearted 
lover  of  his  native  free  town,  whose 
topography  and  institutions  he  has  de¬ 
picted  in  a  rather  diffuse  production. 
One  of  his  most  powerful  denunciations 
is  directed  against  the  Margrave  Al¬ 
brecht  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  cruel¬ 
ly  devastated  the  territory  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  He  makes  that  princely  oppres¬ 
sor  go  down,  after  his  death,  to  the 
“  Hml  water,  Styx,”  where  an  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  of  his  victims  await  and 
curse  him — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  many  with  hacked,  blood  stained 
bodies,  ghastly  pale,  and  wild  with  rage. 
Charon  arrives,  who  ferries  the  souls 
over  for  judgment.  But  before  the 
ghost  of  the  dead  tyrant  is  allowed  to 
step  into  the  boat,  he  must,  at  the  ferry¬ 
man’s  bidding,  throw  off  all  the  vices 
and  sins  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
since  his  youth,  or  else  the  ship  would 


sink  under  the  terrible  load  !  The 
ghost  does  as  he  is  bidden,  and  a  fire  is 
made  of  the  vast  heap  of  his  misdeeds, 
which  burns  with  such  an  enormous 
fiame  that  its  sparks  fly  up  into  Heav¬ 
en.  Meanwhile,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
an  outcry  arises  from  many  dead  ty¬ 
rants  who  have  been  there  since  classic 
antiquity,  and  who  longingly  call  out  j 
to  the  Margrave  : — ”  Come  here,  thou^ 
breaker  of  the  country’s  peace  !  Thou 
Tyrant  and  Proscriber  !” 

One  of  the  most  impressive  war-songs 
of  Hans  Sachs  went  iforth  as  an  appeal 
to  the  nation,  when  Germany  was 
threatened  with  a  Turkish  invasion. 

He  also  faced  westward  with  his  lute 
when  the  war-cloud  rose  in  France.  In 
another  patriotic  poem  he  holds  up  to 
German  Princes  the  example  of  Marcus 
Cnrtius.  In  the  “  Faithful  Chieftain,” 
which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine, 
he  longingly  speaks  of  the  happiness 
which  Germany  could  enjoy  if  she  had 
a  leader  who  would  overthrow  the 
power  of  tyrants  and  restore  her  free¬ 
dom. 

In  a  soul-stirring  Vision,  dealing 
with  the  horrors  of  War,  the  patriotic 
singer  foreshadowed,  in  almost  Dan- 
tesque  strains,  the  fearful  events  which 
were  destined,  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  break  the  unity,  the  power, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  German  nation 
during  a  struggle  unparalleled  in  length 
and  awful  ness.  Soon  after  his  death 
the  strange  prophecy  came  but  too  true. 
Under  the  somewhat  mysterious,  sym¬ 
bolical  images,  which  the  poet  uses  in 
that  Vision,  1  think  we  can  recognize 
the  Kaiser  in  the  strong,  weaponed 
man  who  wears  a  crown  on  his  head  ; 
the  Roman  Pontiff  under  the  figure  of 
the  Dragon  with  the  triple  tiara. 

A  hater  of  war,  when  made  for  law-^ 
less  purposes,  Hans  Sachs  preaches 
manly  resistance,  in  thp  spirit  of  the 
ancients,  to  foreign  aggression.  In  his 
“  Lansquenet  Mirror,”  the  Genius  of 
Nature  shows  to  the  Poet  the  ravages  / 
of  war,  with  all  its  iniquities,  its  de¬ 
struction  of  industry,  its  dangers  to  ' 
morality  and  justice.  Hence  the  poet, 
turns  his  face  away  from  war.  But 
then  the  Genius  of  Righteousness  ad¬ 
monishes  him  to  gird  on  the  sword,  if 
need  be,  for  the  protection  of  the  right 
and  the  honor  of  the  Fatherland  : — 
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“  Gesell,  man  mnsa  des  Feinds  sioh  wehren, 

Der  wider  Beoht  nnd  Ehren  bekiimmert 
nnser  Land. 

Allda  mit  thearer  Hand  wehrt  man  sich 
recht  nnd  billig ; 

Da  solUt  anch  Do  gntwillig  Deinem  Vater- 
land  beistahn. 

Ala  ein  ebrlioher  Mann  dran  aetze  Leib  nnd 
Bint, 

Kraft,  l^cht,  Gewalt  nnd  Gnt,  Dein  Vater- 
land  zn  retten, 

Wie  anch  die  Alten  th&ten.  ” 

Hans  Sachs  died  in  1576,  in  his 
eighty-second  year  —  nearly  the  age 
which  Goethe  attained.  In  1568,  after 
having  collected  his  numerous  works, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  thirty-four 
manuscript  folios,  the  hoary-headed 
Patriarch  of  the  Master  singers — who 
was  not  a  mere  cobbler — records  that 
“  God  had  given  him  riches,  honor, 
praise,  and  great  good  luck,  well 
brought  up  children,  and  a  true  and 
beautiful  wife.”  He  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried — the  second  time  in  his  sixty-sev¬ 
enth  year,  with  a  very  young  woman, 
also  distinguished  by  great  beauty,  the 
details  of  which  he  minutely  depicts 
with  loving  zeal.  Outliving  all  his 
children,  he  passed  away  peacefully  in 
silent  and  serene  meditation.  A  poeti¬ 
cal  memorial,  touchingly  picturing  his 
last  days  in  the  shape  of  a  dream,  was 
raised  to  him  by  his  pupil  in  the 
**  sweet  and  graceful  art,”  Puschmann, 
of  G5rlitz. 

The  epoch  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  filled  with  the  fame  of  Hans 
Sachs.  Even  long  after  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  the  learned  Wagenseil  (  Von 
der  Meister-ainger  Holdseliger  Kunst : 
1698)  expressed  an  opinion  that  his 
poems  would  be  prized  and  his  memory 
revered  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  This 
admiring  testimony  and  over-eager  pre¬ 
diction  was  nut  destined  to  be  fulfilled 
during  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  •terrible  misfortunes  of 
Germany  had  destroyed  many  of  the 
best  roots  of  her  national  life  ;  and 
thns  the  recollection  of  the  refined 
poetry  of  the  Minne-singer  Age  van¬ 
ished  wholly  among  the  masses.  The 
achievements  of  the  Master-singer  epoch 
were  first  forgotten  among  those  classes 
that  pass  as  the  guardians  of  literary 
treasures.  So  the  books  of  the  poet 
wore  almost  lost — not  to  be  had  any- 
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where.  From  Ranisch’s  Historisch- 
Kritische  Lebensheschreibung  Hans 
Sachsens  (1756)  we  see  that  in  those 
days  “  many  a  burgher  and  peasant 
were  yet  in  possession  of  some  part  of 
his  works,”  but  that  these  men  of  the 
people  “  did  not  easily  sell  the  treasure 
so  dear  to  them  to  any  learned  men  ; 
preferring  to  seek  pleasant  recreation 
in  their  perusal  after  labor  was  done, 
or  on  the  day  of  rest.” 

Gottsched,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder, 
Lessing  sought  in  vain  to  awaken  the 
interest  necessary  for  bringing  out  a 
new  and  full  edition  of  the  works  of 
Hans  Sachs.  There  was  no  writer,  in 
last  century,  more  imbued  with  Hel¬ 
lenic  gracefulness  of  spirit,  or  more 
characterized  by  what  is  called  French 
elegance,  than  Wieland.  And  it  was 
he  who  wrote  : — “  It  is  long  enough 
that  Germany  has  ignored  her  Poet, 
and  that  we  all  have  forgotten  our  Mas¬ 
ter.”  In  Friedrich  von  Schlegel’s 
opinion  : — “  This  Nuremberg  master 
was  not  only  the  most  fertile,  but  also 
the  most  powerful  in  his  line,  especially 
rich  in  humor  and  good,  sound  sense. 
And  if  we  are  to  mention  of  otner  na¬ 
tions  that  which,  in  their  own  litera¬ 
ture  of  olden  times,  they  by  no  means 
treat  slightingly,  but  greatly  respect, 
we  may  say  that  he  was,  at  least,  more 
inventive  than  Chaucer,  richer  than 
Marot,  more  practical  than  both.  As 
to  language,  his  productions  contain  a 
rich  treasure,  which  is  not  used  yet  at 
all.” 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  appeals  of  a 
number  of  the  first  poets  and  writers  of 
Germany,  the  works  of  Hans  Sachs 
were  not  republished.  People  remained 
for  a  long  time  content  with  mere 
wretched  extracts  from  which  no  true 
impression  could  be  gathered  of  one 
who  had  exercised  great  influence  even 
on  the  mind  of  Goethe.  Those  days  of 
shame  are  fortunately  past.  The  statue 
of  Hans  Sachs  adorns  his  native  town  ; 
and  though  some  of  his  most  striking 
Meister-Lieder  yet  await  publication,  a 
critical  edition  of  the  mass  of  his  works 
has  either  appeared,  or  is  in  course  of 
being  issued.  To-day,  Germany  is  once 
more  proud  of  him  ;  and  at  last  the 
words  of  Goethe — upon  whom  the  name 
of  “  Alt-Meister”  has  fondly  been  con- 
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ferred  by  his  own  worshipping  admir¬ 
ers— have  become  true  in  regard  to  the 
long-abused  or  ignored  older  master  : — 

“  Wie  er  so  heimlioh  glQcklich  lebt, 

Dn  droben  in  den  Wolken  schwebt 


Ein  Eichkranz  ewig  jnng  belanbt ; 

Den  setzt  die  Nacbwelt  ihm  anf's  Uanpt. 
In  Froschpfohl  all  das  Volk  verbannt, 
Das  seinen  Meister  je  verkannt !” 

— National  Revieio. 


A  DOMINANT  NOTE  OF  SOAIE  RECENT  FICTION. 
BY  THOMAS  BllADFlELD. 


A  NEW  and  emphatic  note  has  more 
or  less — perhaps  we  ought  to  say  more 
rather  than  less — been  dominant  in  the 
pages  of  a  recent  phase  of  fiction  which, 
during  the  last  few  months,  seems  to 
have  attained  an  exceptionally  wide  cir¬ 
culation,  That  this  circulation  has 
been  for  the  most  part  among  that  class 
of  readers  who  are  ever  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  whatever  may  be  refreshing  to  a 
jaded  and  not  over-sensitive  literary 
palate  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  when  the  changes  have 
been  rung  once  or  twice  upon  the 
same  theme,  an  absence,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  of  higher  artistic  presentment 
reveals  distinctly  how  much  the  inter¬ 
est  hitherto  excited  depended  upon  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  subject  treat¬ 
ed.  That  there  has  always  been  among 
those  who  read  chiefly  for  amusement 
a  strong  undercurrent  of  admiration 
for  stories  which  possess  a  sensational 
impulse  as  their  leading  fascination  is 
no  new  discovery  ;  and  if,  apart  from 
the  peculiarly  thrilling  interest,  treat¬ 
ment  and  purpose  are  of  a  normally 
healthy  character,  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  harm  to  be  apprehended  for 
ordinarily  well-balanced  minds.  Those, 
indeed,  who  regard  with  longing  the 
days  of  the  popular  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  form  that  this  art  takes  when  it  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  such  specimens  of  the 
novel  as  we  are  now  being  surfeited 
with,  may  take  courage  from  the 
thought  that  this  gratification  of  the 
art  instinct  is  not  its  ultimate  phase. 
For  if  fiction,  in  truth,  be,  as  some  al¬ 
lege,  the  art  of  a  period  of  repression, 
we  may  look  forward  to  an  era  of  re¬ 
action  when,  as  in  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  weighty  and  stirring  events  as 
well  as  noble  individualities  shall  again 
fill  the  stage  of  the  world  with  a  vivid¬ 


ness  of  reality  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  pre'sent  pallor  of  unnatural  roman¬ 
ticism. 

.  But,  meanwhile,  we  are  concerned 
with  this  new  expression  of  the  art-in¬ 
stinct  of  humanity  as  regards  our  pres¬ 
ent  literature.  When  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  apparent  that 
even  the  strong  meat  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
early  style,  or  the  dainty,  fantastic, 
cloying  extravagance  of  Ouida’s  roman¬ 
tic  pages  was  not  sufficiently  gratifying 
for  the  sated  taste,  something  new  and 
more  highly  seasoned  was  soon  forth¬ 
coming.  As  one  result  there  sprang 
into  fashion  a  class  of  story,  with  the 
central  pivot  of  its  interest  bound  up 
with  the  passion  of  two  young,  ardent, 
attractive  beings,  in  the  chain  of  whose 
rapturous  intercourse  one  indispensable 
link  was,  however,  wanting  to  render 
it  fair  and  honorable.  It  was  not  that 
adultery  or  illicit  intercourse  between 
men  and  women  was  any  new  feature 
in  fiction  ;  but  the  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive  manner  in  which  these  were 
draped  gave  to  this  new  presentation  a 
subtly  insidious  character.  It  should 
in  justice  be  explained  that  this  de¬ 
scription  of  story  had  little  affinity  to 
that  higher  class  of  fiction— although 
the  incidents  upon  which  the  interest 
centres  may  be  of  a  similar  kind— of 
which  The  Wages  of  Sin  and  Tess  of 
the  ly  Urbevilles  stand  out  as  the  most 
notable  examples.  These  works,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  opinion  regarding  the 
nature  of  their  subject,  possess  a  noble 
breadth  of  treatment  as  well  as  a  lofty 
aim  at  the  heart  of  their  interest.  But 
the  ordinary  class  of  stories,  where 
illicit  passion  is  prominent,  is  unre¬ 
deemed  by  those  sovereign  touches 
which  reveal  the  hollow,  disappointing 
nature  of  the  fruit,  the  least  baneftu 
result  of  whose  luscious  taste  is  satiety. 
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One  other  indication,  although  in  a  ject  which  has  attained  snch  paramount 
Tery  different  direction,  of  the  eager,  consideration  at  the  present,  time,  so 
unhealthy  desire  for  a  new  stimulus  that  it  forms  a  main  source  of  the  in¬ 
fer  the  novel  reader’s  palate  is  afforded  terest  in  several  recent  works  is  one 
us  by  the  popularity  of  that  feature  of  that,  as  wo  shall  see  presently,  seems 
romance  which  turns  to  the  human  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  dramas 
mind  in  its  throes  and  perplexities  of  of  Bjornson  and  Ibsen.  For  our  part, 
religions  aspiration  and  doubt  as  a  fit-  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  treatment 
ting  subject  for  artistic  treatment,  and  in  romance  of  what  may  be  called  sci- 
which  interweaves  with  incidents  and  entific  subjects  as  a  reprehensible  sign 
characters  the  germinating  ideas  of  ear-  of  that  spirit  of  impatience  abroad  in 
nest  and  devout  spirits.  This  tendency  the  world  with  regard  to  many  existing 
may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  one  evils,  and  which  through  want  of  adc- 
of  the  most  finished  and  successful  quate  control  manifests  itself  now  and 
stories  of  recent  date — Robert  EUmere.  again  like  the  half-articulate  cries  of 
With  this  passing  reference  to  a  de.-  one  in  pain.  We  have  numberless  ex- 
scription  of  novel  in  which  the  interest  amples  of  the  repressed  feeling  of  the 
is  of  a  highly  intellectual  character,  age  breaking  bounds  in  a  manner  that 
and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  story  suggests  how  limited  our  powers  of 
mentioned,  evinces  considerable  artistic  foresight  and  control  are  growing.  The 
ability  as  well  as  varied  knowledge,  cul-  surface  of  modern  life  incessantly 
ture,  and  insight  into  character,  we  vibrates  with  the  effort  to  stifle  its 
come  to  that  phase  with  which  we  are  keenest  emotions.  In  literature,  as  in 
now  more  particularly  concerned.  art  and  music,  we  constantly  encounter 

It  is  a  peculiar  note  of  the  time  that  evidences  of  the  writhing  perplexities 
subjects  have  recently  been  introduced  of  our  day.  When  we  come  to  that 
not  only  into  the  novel  but  on  the  phase  of  literature  which  includes  the 
stage  which  not  so  long  ago  would  novel,  the  manifestation,  if  more  dis¬ 
have  been  regarded  as  quite  inadmissi-  tinct,  is  less  elevating.  It  is  true  that 
ble  in  either  case.  The  circumstance  an  advanced  critic  can  see  nothing 
of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  A  more  distasteful  in  Zola’s  treatment  of 
Woman  of  No  Importance  heimz({\x\Qi\Y  nature  than  a  “pathetic  belief  in  a 
accepted  as  popular  theatrical  attrac-  formula.”  But  when  these  pathetic 
tions,  and  novels  like  Th,e  Heavenly  beliefs  are  carried  into  art  in  such  a 
Twins,  A  Yellow  Aster,  and  Esther  manner  as  to  infect  the  conception 
Waters,  the  favored  reading  of  young  with  a  tendency  distinctly  unpleasant, 
and  old,  and  forming  a  natural  part  of  it  is  time  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
ordinary  drawing-room  conversation,  cleanliness,  if  not  of  godliness  ;  and  to 
at  least  marks  the  significant  alteration  insist  upon  things  being  at  least  spoken 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  conven-  of  by  their  right  names.  For  this  rea- 
tional  attitude  toward  what  subjects  son,  by  whatever  term  others  may  think 
are  regarded  as  proper  and  what  not  fit  to  distinguish  this  new  spasmodic 
proper  for  mental  enlightenment.  It  school  of  English  fiction,  we,  at  all 
IS  not  such  a  great  while  since  the  pub-  events,  will  endeavor  to  call  a  spade 
lication  of  and  many  will  a  spade  ; -and  the  gentlest  epithet 

recollect  how  that  novel,  at  the  time  of  which  to  our  mind  characterizes  this  re- 
its  appearance  in  1859,  was  regarded  cent  school  of  realistic  fancies  is  un- 
with  averted  countenances  by  inn umer-  wholesome.  Wo  are  fully  aware  that 
able  worthy  and  by  no  means  strait-  similar  subjects,  in  a  manner  which 
lace  individuals.  But  when  we  pass  to  would  require  an  even  stronger  term 
the  fierce  light  of  what  is  now  permissi-  to  characterize,  are  elaborated  in  French 
ble  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  astonished  fiction  with  more  unlovely  distinctness  ; 
at  the  daring  nature  of  the  subjects  and  that  Zola’s  latest  novel.  Dr.  Fas- 
treated  as  well  as  the  unrestrained  cal,  or  Life  and  Heredity,  is  a  direct 
freedom  and  sharp  distinctness  of  treatment  of  a  theme  in  its  issue  of  the 
representation  in  the  stories  attracting  gravest  importance  to  humanity.  But 
so  much  notice.  we  are  chiefly  concerned  now  with  the 

In  the  first  place,  the  particular  sub-  manifestation  of  this  tendency  as  it 
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affects  onr  own  literature  ;  and  in  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  essential  gist  of 
this  new  phase  of  interest,  which  deals 
with  the  moral  equality  of  the  sexes, 
must  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  source 
where  it  has  been  most  originally 
treated. 

The  recent  effusion  of  enthusiasm  as 
to  woman’s  position  and  her  claim  for 
the  same  moral  integrity  in  the  man 
she  loves  as  he  requires  from  her,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  trace  to 
the  virile  teaching  whicm  dominates  the 
works  of  two  of  the  most  significant 
writers  of  Northern  Europe — Bjornson 
and  Ibsen.  Before  illustrating  this 
conception,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  Norwegian  genius  who  in  1883  first 
gave  form  and  impulse  in  imaginative 
literature  to  this  view  by  his  play,  The 
Gauntlet,  was  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  acted  upon  by  the  wide  range 
of  English  and  other  thinkers  whom 
he  studied  profoundly  during  a  period 
of  some  years  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty  (1872).  This  “  Spiritual 
Ironside,”  as  he  has  been  termed,  was 
no  hasty  innovator ;  his  conclusions 
were  the  result  of  wide  and  earnest 
mental  inquiry  and  struggle,  which, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  his  creative 
genius,  took  form  in  the  suggestive 
work,  the  ideas  of  which  have  been  so 
exuberantly  fruitful.  The  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  production  of  The  Gauntlet  saw 
the  appearance  of  Ibsen’s  The  Wild 
Duck,  which  critics  seem  to  regard  as 
less  remarkable  as  a  play  than  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  question  of  the  moral  equality  of 
the  sexes.  Ibsen’s  treatment  in  The 
Wild  Duck  would  lead  us  to  conclude, 
from  his  instance  of  the  father  of 
George  Werle,  that  a  marriage  when 
there  is  an  ugly  past  may  be  safely  en¬ 
tered  upon,  if  there  has  been  a  full  and 
open  confession  on  the  man’s  part. 
BjOrnson’s  treatment,  however,  is  more 
thorough  ;  more  on  the  side  of  an  ideal 
aspiration  toward  purity  and  stainless 
conduct  as  essential  and  final.  Indeed, 
the  dramatist  of  The  Gauntlet  dismisses 
the  notion  of  marriage  being  utilized 
as  an  ennobling  influence  to  make  men 
purer  with  the  now  familiar  passage — 
put  into  the  month  of  the  heroine 
when,  upon  hearing  the  truth  about 
the  past  life  of  her  betrothed,  she  re¬ 


fuses  to  marry  him — of  not  being  able 
to  regard  marriage  as  “  a  higher  sort 
of  laundry,  where  the  men  may  enter 
at  their  pleasure  and  wash  themselves 
clean  from  the  taint  of  years  of  licen¬ 
tious  self  indulgence.”  Here,  at  least, 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  is  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  a  woman  of  a  sensitive 
nature  who  feels  an  abhorrence  toward 
the  vicious  past  of  the  man  she  is  called 
upon  to  marry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
her  affection  being  sincere  and  pro¬ 
found.  Whether  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  suggested  by  the  dramas  of 
Bjornson  and  Ibsen  is  satisfactory  may 
well  be  questioned  ;  and  it  will  be 
thought  that  the  daring  of  the  writers 
in  thus  starting  momentous  subjects 
involves  their  works  in  a  gloom  which 
the  rays  of  their  aspirations  are  power¬ 
less  to  penetrate.  His  firm  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  moral  purity  of 
man  no  less  than  woman  was  more  than 
an  artistic  conception  with  Bjornson  ; 
and  the  poet  became  a  lecturer  in  his 
enthusiasm  to  spread  his  view.  His 
one  leading  idea  among  many — beauti¬ 
ful,  stirring,  and  suggestive — was  that 
to  the  An^To-Saxon  women  in  England 
and  America  belongs  the  power  to  in¬ 
spire  and  enforce  in  man  this  new 
moral  conception. 

It  is  toward  the  attainment  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  ideal  that  the  succession  of  popular 
stories,  recently  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  so 
determinedly,  if  not  always  wisely,  aim. 
Among  the  authoresses  of  these  works 
are  women  of  undoubted  and  incisive 
talent ;  in  two  instances  even  of  dis¬ 
tinct  genius.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
perhaps,  to  add  that  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  we  refer  to  the  gifted  writer  of 
The  Heavenly  Twins,  and  to  Olive 
Schreiner,  in  whose  work.  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farm,  was  first  clearly 
sounded  the  note  of  this  revolt,  as  it 
has  been  called,  against  the  old  and 
hitherto  sanctioned  ideas  regarding  the 
closest  and  most  exacting  tie  between 
man  and  woman. 

Without  adverting  to  the  now  gen¬ 
eral  C|nestion  of  woman’s  position  and 
disability,  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
Olive  Schreiner’s  story,  we  will  give  an 
extract  which  more  particularly  bears 
upon  the  frequency  of  loveless  mar¬ 
riages  and  what  these  usually  of  neces- 
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sity  involve.  “  Marriage  for  love,” 
Olive  Schreiner  makes  the  heroine  of 
her  story  assert,  “  is  the  beautifullest 
eternal  symbol  of  the  union  of  souls 
and  then  Lyndall  is  allowed  to  add, 
with  a  sweeping  force  and  exaggeration 
painful  to  read  when  we  feel  that  the 
authoress  shares  the  same  belief,  “  Mar¬ 
riage  without  it  is  the  uncleanest  traffic 
that  defiles  the  world.”  Let  us  trust 
that  a  lovelier  and  wiser  vision  of  the 
future  of  a  life  thus  sacrificed  came  to 
mind  when  a  little  later  the  touching 
and  inspiring  thoughts  in  the  following 
sentences  were  penned  :  ‘‘  The  souls  of 
little  children  are  marvellously  delicate 
and  tender  things,  and  keep  forever 
the  shadow  that  first  falls  on  them,  and 
that  is  a  mother’s,  or  at  least  a  wom¬ 
an’s.”  Again  :  “  The  meanest  girl 
who  dances  and  dresses  becomes  some¬ 
thing  higher  when  her  children  look 
up  into  her  face  and  ask  her  questions.” 
These  reflections  at  least  suggest  a  sav¬ 
ing  thought  to  the  strangely  exagger¬ 
ated  note  of  the  previous  passage,  and 
contain  the  germ  of  a  more  ennobling 
conception  than  its  concluding  words 
would  foreshadow. 

But  to  pass  to  an  even  more  defiant 
position  taken  up  by  these  writers. 
After  reading  The  Heavenly  Twins  we 
have  the  contradictory  feeling  that 
what  is  true  in  it  has  been  forced  into 
a  mould  of  an  utterly  impracticable  de¬ 
sign.  While  we  reverence  the  feeling 
that  impels  the  writer  to  require  purity 
as  an  essential  of  man’s  conduct  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  other  sex,  we  deplore  her 
method  of  trying  to  strengthen  what 
she  would  enforce  by  selecting  unlovely 
episodes  haphazard  from  life,  and  seek¬ 
ing  from  the  lesson  of  these  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  reform.  Earnestness,  no  doubt, 
is  a  very  noble  quality  in  discussions  of 
this  kind  ;  but  taste  and  discretion  also 
would  not  be  amiss,  and,  in  face  of  the 
momentous  character  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  authoress  of  this  work 
attempts  to  deal,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  her  manner  of  illustration  should 
be  deficient  in  tact.  This  necessarily 
weakens  the  significance  of  her  posi¬ 
tion,  as  also  does  the  sermonic  tedium 
of  more  than  one  episode.  ‘‘If  we 
seek  in  fight  to  conquer,”  Sophocles  re¬ 
minds  us,  ‘‘  we  must  still  conquer 
through  the  gods.”  So,  as  we  take  it. 


to  effect  any  salient  and  abiding  reform 
in  the  direction  to  which  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  work  tends,  can  only  be 
done  by  seeking  to  do  so  in  harmony 
with  divine  law.  In  other  words,  by 
trying  to  inculcate  a  principle  which 
will  strike  the  evil  at  its  root.  This, 
instead  of  selecting  out  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  in  life,  a  victim  here 
and  a  victim  there,  as  expiatory  exam¬ 
ples,  should  proceed  upon  a  profound, 
regenerating  principle.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  The  Heavenly  Twins  is 
only  a  novel,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as 
we  might  a  scientific  treatise.  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  a  definite  position  ; 
and  the  answer  is — that  it  is  impossible 
to  regard  The  Heavenly  Twins  as  sim¬ 
ply  a  novel  when  so  much  of  it  is  taken 
up  with  ethical  considerations.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  other  stories  which  belong  to  the 
same  tendency — stories  in  which  the 
artistic  treatment  is  less  happy  and  the 
moral  position  more  apparent.  In  two 
of  these— T/ie  Story  of  the  Modern 
Woman  and  Keynotes — the  treatment 
indeed  is  not  nearly  so  just  or  effective  ; 
and  in  the  latter  work  the  moral  per¬ 
spective  is  flagrantly  distorted.  The 
ideal  of  this  novel,  logically  followed 
out,  would  establisli  love  as  paramount 
over  every  social  consideration  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  as  the  heroine  herself  asserts, 
‘‘  perfect  love  makes  marriage  sacred,” 
it  does  not  therefore,  as  we  are  half-in¬ 
vited  to  agree,  sanctify  lawless  inter¬ 
course  or  justify  the  license  referred  to 
in  the  story.  This  aspect  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  regard  as  superflu¬ 
ous,  not  only  a  sacred  ordinance  as  a 
vital  and  paramount  safeguard  for 
woman’s  position,  but  the  necessity  of 
divine  love  sanctifying  the  human  love 
in  its  relations  between  heart  and  heart. 
In  Keynotes,  moreover,  the  woman’s 
heart  laid  bare  is  repellent  because 
nothing,  not  even  love,  sanctifies  its 
natural  instincts  ;  and  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  book  lies  in  its  negative 
quality  of  suggesting  the  remedy  for  its 
very  drawbacks. 

In  other  recent  works  of  fiction  writ¬ 
ten  to  impress  the  fact  of  ‘‘  how  hardly 
our  social  laws  press  upon  women,  how, 
in  fact,  it  is  too  often  the  woman  who 
is  made,  as  it  were,  the  mural  scape¬ 
goat  and  is  sent  into  the  wilderness  to 
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expiate  the  sins  of  man,”  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  illustrate  the  position  without 
any  regard  to  the  higher  spiritual  guid¬ 
ance  which  should  be  a  lamp  to  the  feet 
of  those  struggling  in  the  confused  twi¬ 
light  of  these  questions,  is  also  con¬ 
spicuously  distinguished  by  its  absence. 
This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  char- 
I  acteristic  feature  of  these  and  similar 
'  stories — an  entire  want  of  faith  in 
Higher  Wisdom  shaping  our  rough- 
hewn  purposes  to  a  nobler  end  beyond 
I  the  scope  of  our  material  vision.  How 
intently  limited  to  mere  human  agency 
are  the  results  of  these  obstinate  ques¬ 
tionings  cannot  be  better  evidenced 
than  hy  one  short  reference.  In  The 
Story  of  a  Modern  Woriian,  Miss  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  tells  us  that  “  Mary,  jilt¬ 
ed  by  her  lover  at  a  time  when  her 
chances  of  marriage  are  over,  is  con- 
!  demned  to  a  long,  loveless  life  and  a 
solitary  battle  with  the  world.”  Pa- 
tlieticall.y  sad  as  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 
I  thus  hardly  treated,  (jaick  and  true  the 
indignation  we  feel  in  sympathy  with 
her  position,  there  is  nevertheless  some¬ 
thing  inadequate  and  disappointing  in 
the  novelist’s  conclusion.  A  woman 
deprived  of  a  loving  hope  for  her  future 
is  not  necessarily  condemned  to  a 
”  long,  loveless  liie,”  and  only  in  very 
rare  instances  to  a  solitary  battle  with 
the  world.  Such  a  conception  elimi- 
' nates  entirely  other  consoling  and  sus¬ 
taining  relations  of  life,  banishes  the 
distressed  mind  to  the  limits  of  its  own 
disappointment,  and  narrows  its  ener- 
gies  without  allowing  it  the  rays  of  a 
deeper  hope  to  assist  it  to  triumph  over 
its  desolation.  There  are  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  attractions  in  life  capable  of 
employing  a  truly  healthy  nature  and 
in  time  animating  it  to  noblest  effort. 
The  art  critic  tells  us  that,  ‘‘  Rem¬ 
brandt  told  all  that  a  golden  ray  fall¬ 
ing  through  a  darkened  room  awakens 
in  a  visionary  brain.”  It  would  be 
well  if  these  writers  would  interpret  in 
a  similar  manner  all  that  the  golden 
ray  of  hope  is  able  to  awaken  in  the 
darkened  mind  of  anguished  human¬ 
ity.  The  only  ideal  that  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem,  or  at  least  determine 
the  lines  upon  which  the  attempt  may 
be  made  with  any  hope  of  success,  is 
the  old  but  ever  new  and  pressing 
necessity  of  strenuously  subduing  in¬ 


stinct  to  law,  by  which  the  spiritual  re¬ 
generation  of  each  individual,  whether 
male  or  female,  will,  us  the  years  deep¬ 
en,  be  most  definitely  assured.  The 
gravest  drawback,  defect  indeed,  in 
the  literature  that  has  sprung  up  about 
the  subject  is  that  it  is  too  personal  for 
the  end  in  view  ;  its  inspiration  is  too 
local ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  privilege 
of  science,  of  being  cosmopolitan  in  its 
treatment,  and  hence  the  bizarre,  con¬ 
fused,  and  disappointing  nature  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  difficulty  is  ap¬ 
proached.  There  is  too  much  delinea¬ 
tion  of  passion,  too  much  lingering  over 
unattractive  episodes  ;  a  too  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  delusive  sentiment  without  ar¬ 
riving  at  any  definite  principle  ;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  an  absence  of  faith  in 
a  Higher  Wisdom. 

Before  concluding,  and  having  in 
recollection  several  other  stories  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  same  problem  in  a  similar 
vein,  we  are  impelled  to  ask.  Is  this 
tendency  in  our  modern  novel  to  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  English  fiction  has 
entered  upon  a  stage  of  decadence,  and 
that  this  period  of  its  history  is  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  marked  the 
French  novel  during  the  middle  of  the 
century,  when  the  ”  literature  of  de¬ 
spair,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a”  literature  of  decadence”? 
Romanticism,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  in  France  been  at  war  with  Classi¬ 
cism,  which  ended  in  the  movement  we 
now  know  as  Realism.  To  express  the 
same  changes  in  other  words,  the  im¬ 
pulse  in  fiction  which  originated  with 
Rousseau,  passed  through  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Hugo,  and  Sand,  by  way  of 
Balzac  and  Flaubert  to  Zola — Zola,  of 
whose  particular  style  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  his  to  degrade  literature  to 
the  ‘‘photography  of  the  moment.” 
Shall  we,  too,  have  a  school  of  ”  physio¬ 
logical  novelists”  or  ”  scientific  real¬ 
ists”  with  the  purification  of  man’s 
celibate  state  as  its  predominant  fea¬ 
ture  ? 

In  view  of  this  impending  change  it 
might  not  be  amiss,  we  thought,  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  little  old-fashioned  retro¬ 
spect  ;  and  by  way  of  contrasting  the 
present  with  the  past  we  opened  one  of 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  ”  Tales  of  Fashion¬ 
able  Life.”  The  volume  chanced  to  be 
Vivian,  one  of  the  edition  published 
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IQ  1812.  More  siguificant  as  to  the 

Sosition  of  a  lady  writer  at  the  present 
ate  and  her  position  formerly  than 
any  part  of  the  story,  was  a  short  note 
prefacing  the  volume  to  the  effect  that 
as  certain  books  had  been  published 
under  the  name  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  and  Marie  Edge- 
worth,  “  some  of  which  have  not  that 
moral  tendency  that  can  alone  justify 
a  female  for  appearing  as  an  author  ; 
her  father  thinks  it  due  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  to  the  rest  of  his  family,”  to 
warn  the  public  that  the  genuine  Edge- 
worths  are  only  to  be  had  of  a  certain 
publisher.  Tliis“note”  isdulysigned 
“Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Edge- 
worthtown,  Feb.  6,  1812”  ;  and,  as  we 
said,  is  so  far  significant  and  interest¬ 
ing  as  to  an  authoress’s  position  in  the 
past.  During  the  threescore  years  and 
twelve  which  have  intervened  between 
the  penning  of  that  warning  and  the 
present  day  a  change  has  indeed  taken 
place,  far  easier  to  illustrate  than  de¬ 
scribe.  Imagine  some  successful  work 
of  the  talented  authoress  of  Keynotes, 
or  some  realistic  sketch  by  the  writer 
of  Joanna  Traill,  requiring  for  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  her  readers 
a  husband’s  or  a  father’s  tutelary  watch¬ 
fulness  1  And  imagine  further  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  language  in¬ 
serted  in  place  of  that  employed  by  the 
sedate  father  of  the  faithful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  portrayer  of  Irish  life  when  refer¬ 
ring  to  certain  books  which  have  not 
that  moral  tendency  that  alone  can  jus¬ 
tify  a  female  for  appearing  us  an  au¬ 
thor  ! 

We  have  no  space  now  to  enter  upon 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  effect  for 
good  or  evil  of  this  description  of  story ; 
but  one  wise  remark  of  Ruskin  comes 
to  mind  in  connection  with  the  subject 
generally,  which  it  may  be  well  to  lay 
to  heart,  and  that  is  that  “  whether 
novels  or  poetry  or  history  be  read,  they 
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should  be  chosen  not  for  their  freedom 
from  evil,  but  for  their  possession  of 
good.’’  That  there  is  much  good  to 
be  found  in  the  works  we  have  referred 
to  may  be  frankly  admitted,  but  how 
far  their  teaching  will  tend  to  promote 
the  noble  reform  at  which  they  aim 
may  be  open  to  question.  One  conclu¬ 
sion,  however,  is  at  least  irresistible— 
that  only  through  the  subtle  and  inspir 
ing  influence  of  woman  can  the  stain¬ 
less  integrity  of  man  be  assured.  It  is 
this  glorious,  all-pervading,  exalting 
influence  that  the  world  now  more  than 
ever  stands  in  need  of,  and  to  which 
humanity  will  owe  the  secret  of  its  fu 
ture  amelioration.  “If  we  women 
were  united,”  says  Miss  Hep  worth 
Dixon  in  The  Story  of  a  Modern  Worn 
an,  “  we  could  lead  the  world  or,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  more  eloijuently  and 
fancifully  elaborated  the  same  truth 
“  Whether  consciously  or  not  you  must 
be  in  many  hearts  enthroned  ;  there  is 
no  putting  by  that  crown  ;  queens  you 
must  always  be  ;  queens  to  your  lovers 
queens  to  your  husbands  and  sons, 
queens  of  higher  mystery  to  the  world 
beyond,  which  bows  itself,  arid  will  for 
ever  bow  before  the  stainless  sceptre  of 
womanhood.”  As  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  these  remarks,  and  as  illustrating 
the  same  lofty  conception,  we  may  fur 
ther  quote  Coventry  Patmore’s  beauti 
ful  lines,  of  which  the  distinguished 
critic  to  whom  we  have  just  referred 
has  expressed  the  wish  that  they  were 
learned  by  all  youthful  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  : 

“  Ah  wasteful  woman !  she  who  may 
On  her  sweet  self  set  her  own  price, 
Knowing  we  cannot  choose  bnt  pay. 

How  has  she  cheapen’d  Paradise  1 
How  given  for  nought  her  priceless  gift, 
How  spoil'd  the  bread  and  spill’d  the  wine. 
Which  spent  with  due  respective  thrift 
Had  made  brutes  men — and  man  divine !" 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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'  The  craze  for  first  editions  is  not  by 
any  means  a  recent  one,  although  it 
may  be  said  to  have  now  reached  its 
extremest  form  of  childishness.  Time 
was  when  the  craze  existed  in  a  perfect¬ 
ly  rational  form,  and  when  the  first 
editions  in  demand  were  books  of  im¬ 
portance  and  books  with  both  histories 
and  reputations,  while  their  collectors 
were  scholars  and  men  of  judgment. 
Now,  every  little  volume  of  drivelling 
verse  becomes  an  object  of  more  or  less 
hazardous  speculation,  and  the  book 
market  itself  a  Stock  Exchange  in 
miniature.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  artful  machina¬ 
tions  of  a  few  of  the  trade,  who,  losing 
perhaps  heavily  on  certain  classes  of 
'  Wk-investments  which  have  lost  popu¬ 
larity,  attempt  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  “  working”  the  market  in 
other  directions,  and,  so  far,  they  have 
met  with  results  very  satisfactory  to 
themselves.  But  the  morality  (or  other¬ 
wise)  of  the  whole  affair  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  The  real  literary  advantages  of 
a  modern  first  edition  are  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  far  outweighed  by  those  of 
the  second  or  even  later  ones,  for  the 
first  issue  (to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
often  the  last)  is  generally  the  worst. 

Ever  since  books  have  been  books 
there  have  been  collectors  of  them. 
But  the  history  of  book-collecting  has 
never  offered  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
ridicule  as  it  does  at  present,  because 
never  before  has  the  apotheosis  of  the 
infinitely  little  been  so  pronounced. 
'  From  the  time  of  Gutenberg  down  to 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  col- 
V  lectors  sought  first  editions  because 
I  they  were  the  best  impressions.  These 
editiones  principes  were  often  textually 
faulty,  but  they  possessed  all  the  other 
attributes  which  go  to  make  up  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  typographical  skill  and  artistic 
beauty,  in  addition  to  which  the  num¬ 
ber  struck  off  was  a  very  limited  one. 
Many  of  the  first  (and  last)  editions  of 
to  day  are  neither  typographical  monu¬ 
ments  nor  artistic  successes,  for,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  only  two  motives  which  have 
operated  in  the  making  of  these  books 


are  the  getting  of  the  smallest  amount  ^ 
of  text  into  the  widest  size  of  page,  and 
the  skill  which  can  spread  over  the 
greatest  amount  of  space  the  smallest'' 
quantity  of  original  thought. 

The  first  editions  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  are  no  longer  the  rage  of 
the  collecting  public,  and  their  decline 
to  what  may  be  termed  a  common- 
sense  value  is  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion.  The  first  editions  of  these  au¬ 
thors  are  only  now  valuable  when  they 
possess  some  utterly  extraneous  super¬ 
fluity.  It  makes  a  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence,  for  example,  whether  they  possess 
the  printed  covers  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  original  parts,  or  whether 
they  are  minus  these  things.  If  a  copy 
of  Oliver  Twist  possesses  the  cancelled 
and  the  substituted  plate  of  “  Rose 
Maylie  and  Oliver,”  the  result,  when 
it  comes  to  selling,  will  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  it  would  be  without  that 
poor  plate.  The  Memoirs  of  Joseph 
Grimaldi,  edited  by  Boz,  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  book  in  the  eyes  of  a  collector 
when  the  plate  of  the  “  Last  Song”  is 
with  the  pantomimic  figures  round  the 
etching.  So  also  in  the  case  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  of  which  the  more  valuable 
copies  of  the  first  edition  have  the 
transposed  £  in  the  reward  on  the  en¬ 
graved  title.  The  first  edition  of  Pick¬ 
wick  is  of  very  little  account  unless  it 
possesses  the  Buss  plates  which  were 
cancelled,  and  which,  it  may  be  added, 
are  worthless.  While  on  the  subject  of 
Pickwick,  one  of  the  many  startling 
examples  of  the  drop  in  first  editions  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  may  be  quoted. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  im-. 
mortal  work,  in  the  original  twenty 
numbers  or  parts,  with  the  two  Buss 

Slates  in  the  third  part,  Dickens’s  ad- 
ress  in  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  parts, 
and  the  printed  covers,  as  well  as  the 
advertisements,  sold  in  the  late  F.  A. 
Marshall’s  library  for  £31  5s.  ;  but 
this  identical  copy  only  ietched  £21 
10s.  when  it  again  came’  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  year.  The  remarkable  fact 
about  these  first  editions  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  as  well  as  Charles 
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Lever,  Ainsworth,  and  all  the  others 
of  contemporary  note,  is  their  extreme 
commonness ;  there  is  nothing  rare 
about  them,  for  probably  fifty  exam¬ 
ples  of  every  one  could  be  purchased  in 
London  within  a  day’s  walk.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  but  these  excep¬ 
tions  are  of  the  most  worthless  nature. 
Some  months  ago,  for  example,  a  copy 
of  Thackeray’s  Flore  et  Zephyr,  183t), 
realized  £90  at  public  auction  ;  true, 
it  was  a  fine  copy,  but  that  was  the 
only  intrinsic  or  other  merit  which 
could  be  claimed  for  a  publication 
which  would  be  an  imposition  at  six¬ 
pence.  Another  poor  thing  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  which  fetches  large  sums  when 
it  occurs  in  the  market  is  The  Second 
Funeral  of  Napoleon,  1841,  a  trifle 
which  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh, 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  shades, 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  realizes  over 
twenty  guineas. 

With  Vanity  Fair  (as  with  some 
other  celebrated  books)  there  are  what 
may  be  described  as  tv/o first  editions, 
but  the  valuable  one  is  that  with  the 
woodcut  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
which  was  suppressed  after  the  issue  of 
only  a  few  copies  ;  a  copy  of  this  exam¬ 
ple,  when  accompanied  by  the  original 
wrappers  and  advertisements,  fetches 
about  £16 — or  about  ten  times  as  much 
as  an  ordinary  first  edition — for  which 
amount  a  splendidly  bound  ^ition  de 
luxe  copy  of  Thackeray’s  works  in  26 
volumes,  with  1,500  wood  engravings, 
270  steel  engravings,  and  88  colored 
illustrations,  can  be  obtained.  Upon 
what  grounds,  therefore,  can  this 
species  of  collecting  be  defended  ? 
Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have 
suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of 
the  too-zealous  persons  who  feed  their 
own  vanity  by  hanging  on  to  the  coat¬ 
tails  of  eminent  men  and  claim  the  title 
of  public  benefactors  by  “  resurrect¬ 
ing”  from  a  well-merited  obscurity  some 
worthless  tract  or  obsolete  and  epheme¬ 
ral  magazine  article,  and  trumpeting 
it  about  as  a  masterpiece.  One  of  these 
ephemera  entitled  “  Reading”  was  late¬ 
ly  heralded  as  a  wonderful  and  valuable 
piece  of  literature,  and  for  a  time  the 
public  had  a  ‘chance  of  purchasing  a 
reprint  at  a  fancy  price  ;  but,  if  report 
lieth  not,  the  public  was  not  over-anx¬ 
ious  to  read  it,  and  certainly  not  too 
willing  to  purchase  it. 


A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  fool¬ 
ishly  spent  over  the  drst  editions  of 
Charles  Lamb,  who,  like  most  other 
prolific  writers,  published  much  of 
wliich  in  later  years  he  did  not  feel 
particularly  proud.  His  Poetry  for 
Children  (1809)  is  a  case  in  point.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  only  two  or 
three  copies  of  this  wretched  little  col¬ 
lection  in  existence,  but  that  number 
more  than  satisfies  the  world’s  needs ; 
two  or  three  years  ago  one  man  in  five 
millions  was  found  willing  to  pay  £35 
for  an  example,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  that  gentleman  is  still  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his”  bargain,”  the  actual 
literary  value  of  which  is  perhaps  two¬ 
pence.  For  some  time  it  was  thought 
that  this  collection  had  quite  faded  out 
of  existence,  but  by  some  untoward 
fatality  it  again  came  to  light.  The 
exhumation  of  this  kind  of  stuff  nearly 
always  brings  in  its  train  a  crowd  of 
other  booklets  and  pamphlets  whose 
claims  to  a  new  lease  of  life  are  based 
entirely  on  the  bookseller’s  assumption 
that  they  were  probably  written  by 
Lamb  or  some  such  celebrity.  A  com¬ 
position  entitled  The  Butterfly's  Ball 
and  the  Orasshopper' s  Feast  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  catalogued  as  by  Lamb, 
and,  of  course,  priced  accordingly, 
while  its  illustrations  have  been  boldly 
assigned  to  Blake.  No  one  but  an  in¬ 
fatuated  as  well  as  an  ignorant  collector 
would  accept  either  statement.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  first  editions  of  Lamb 
would  cost  probably  not  much  under 
£100  ;  but  the  judicious  student  will 
obtain  Mr.  Herne  Shepherd’s  admir¬ 
able  collected  edition  for  less  than  half 
as  many  pence,  and  enjoy  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  volume  of  perennial  interest. 
For  these  first  editions  are  too  valuable 
to  read  or  to  place  on  an  ordinary  book¬ 
shelf,  and  they  can  only  be  kept  in  a 
locked  glass  case  or  in  a  safe.  Lamb’s 
first  editions  were  not  popular  when 
those  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were 
in  full  demand  ;  and  the  one  has  gone 
up  pretty  much  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
others  have  declined.  As  an  example, 
Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
with  plates  by  Blake  and  Mulready, 
has  increased  in  value  from  £10  in  1888 
to  £25  in  1892. 

There  will  always  be  a  craze  for 
something  in  the  book  line,  and  so  soon 
as  the  mania  for  one  particular  class  of 
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book  declines,  half  a  dozen  others 
spring  into  existence.  For  example,  a 
few  years  ago  Shelley  was  all  the  rage. 
Nearly  all  his  publications  were  issued  in 
extremely  limited  numbers,  Byron  pub¬ 
lishing  perhaps  a  thousand  copies  of  his 
works  to  Shelley^s  score.  Shelley’s  first 
editions  will  always  be  rare,  although 
of  course  their  value  is  governed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  demand  for  them.  The 
value  of  Byron’s  has  advanced  just  as 
Shelley’s  has  declined.  One  of  the 
rarest  of  Shelley’s  publications,  Laon 
and  Cynthia,  1818,  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  readily  sell  for  a  £10  note, 
now  realizes  only  about  three  guineas. 
It  makes  all  the  difference,  however, 
whether  the  copy  possesses  the  leaf  con¬ 
taining  a  Greek  quotation  from  Pindar 
or  not :  of  this  it  is  believed  there  are 
less  than  six  copies  in  existence,  for 
one  of  which  £16  were  paid  in  1888. 
In  1889,  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Alastor,  1816,  sold  for  fifteen  guineas, 
but  in  November  last  a  similar  exam¬ 
ple  (both  were  in  the  original  boards) 
went  for  eight  guineas.  A  distinct 
rarity  such  as  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
1814,  of  which  only  about  three  copies 
are  known,  and  of  which  one  example 
last  year  fetched  £33,  scarcely  comes 
within  the  range  of  comparison.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  several  items  of 
Byron,  such  as,  for  example,  the  first 
edition  of  The  Curse  of  Minerva,  1812, 
and  of  The  Waltz :  an  Apostrophic 
Hymn  [by  Horace  Hornem,  Esq.], 
1813,  which,  both  uncut  and  in  origi¬ 
nal  boards,  sold  in  June,  1892,  for 
£100  and  £86  respectively.  Byron’s 
Poems  on  Various  Occasions,  1807, 
rose  in  value  from  £20  in  1889  to  £68 
in  1892  ;  half  of  the  latter  amount  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  purchase  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  the  first  editions  of  Robert 
Browning. 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  like  most 
of  Byron’s,  were  published  in  such 
large  numbers  that  they  are  never  like¬ 
ly  to  become  rare  ;  but  they  are  rapidly 
rising  in  favor,  if  auction  prices  are  any 
criterion.  Six  years  ago  a  £5  note 
would  have  purchased  a  complete  set 
of  Scott’s  novels  in  the  pristine  beauty 
of  original  boards,  and  uncut  edges. 
Mow,  a  first  edition  of  Ivanhoe,  1820, 
fetches  £7,  a  similar  example  of  Rob 
Roy,  £6,  each  in  the  three-volume 


form,  though  why  any  one  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  lumber  his  shelves  with  three- 
volume  novels  when  infinitely  better 
printed  and  more  handy  editions  in 
single  volumes  are  to  be  had  for  a 
couple  of  shillings  each  is  a  mystery 
which  the  present  writer  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  inclination  to  attempt  solving. 

A  few  of  the  earliest  editions  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Robert  Browning  fetch  high 
prices,  although  the  demand  for  one  of 
these  items,  the  celebrated  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers,  will  doubtless  consider¬ 
ably  decline  now  that  Messrs.  Macmil¬ 
lan  have  issued  a  facsimile  reprint.  It 
is  curious  to  note,  in  connection  with 
this  volume,  an  illustration  of  the 
idiotic  extremes  to  which  collectors  go. 
Three  copies  of  this  little  book  were  m 
the  sale-room  last  year.  Two  were  or¬ 
dinarily  good  copies.  One,  being  nice¬ 
ly  bound  in  half-calf,  realized  £7  ;  but 
the  other,  being  in  the  original  boards, 
with  a  paper  label  at  the  back,  as  issued 
in  1827,  ran  up  to  £28  !  A  large-paper 
copy  sold  for  £30.  For  Timbuctoo,  the 
poem  which  obtained  the  Chancellor’s 
medal  at  Cambridge,  1829,  and  which 
Tennyson  himself  considered  (and 
rightly)  as  unworthy  a  place  among 
his  best  poems,  the  enthusiastic  col¬ 
lector  is  willing  to  pay  £5,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  that  he  has  a  cheap  lot.  The  per¬ 
son  who  confines  his  attention  to  first 
editions  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
so  extreme  a  case  as  the  man  who  col¬ 
lects  every  edition  of  certain  authors. 
This  class  of  collectors  are  noble  patrons 
of  the  booksellers,  but  when  the  in¬ 
evitable  sale  occurs,  the  result  is  disas¬ 
trous  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
An  example  in  point  occurred  at  Sothe¬ 
by’s  in  May,  1892,  when  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  works  of  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Tennysoniana,  comprising  the 
first  and  nearly  all  subsequent  editions, 
for  the  mosc  part  in  the  original  covers 
and  uncut,  was  on  sale.  The  lot  com¬ 
prised  143  volumes,  and  the  total  of 
£83  gave  an  average  of  rather  more 
than  11«.  per  volume.  But  if  the  three 
or  four  items  which  usually  realize 
fancy  prices  were  taken  away,  the  aver¬ 
age  would  show  an  awful  loss  on  the 
original  outlay,  even  at  discount  prices. 
If,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Robert  Browning,  there  were  no 
collected  edition  of  Tennjson,  (here 
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would  be  some  excuse  for  a  series  of 
the  separately  issued  volumes  of  the 
late  Poet  Laureate,  but  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  the  first  and  every  subse¬ 
quent  edition  is  altogether  too  absurd, 
even  for  a  public  library. 

Browning  Societies  have  unquestion¬ 
ably  fostered  the  demand  for  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Robert  Browning’s  poems.  A 
complete  set  (with  one  exception)  of 
29  volumes  of  first  editions,  uncut 
copies,  and  in  the  original  bindings, 
realized  in  1892  the  very  respectable 
total  of  £33  10s.  In  the  case  of  a  few 
of  Browning’s  publications,  such  as 
Bells  and  Pomegranates,  it  makes  all 
the  difference  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  bound  in  parts  as  issued,  the  work 
named  costing  about  five  guineas  when 
bound  in  morocco,  but  when  unbound 
and  in  original  paper  covers  its  value 
is  more  than  doubled.  To  the  lay  mind 
a  tastefully  bound  volume  offers  attrac¬ 
tions  not  possessed  by  a  set  of  parts  in 
their  dingy  wrappers,  but  with  a  “  col¬ 
lector”  it  is  different.  Bordello  in  a 
luxurious  clothing  of  the  best  morocco 
— a  dress  which  may  have  cost  the 
owner  over  a  guinea— is  much  less  valu¬ 
able  than  one  in  the  original  cloth,  and 
with  a  paper  label.  A  complete  set  of 
the  latest  editions  of  Browning’s  works, 
substantially  bound,  in  all  sixteen  vol¬ 
umes,  costs  less  than  a  single  copy  of 
Bells  and  Pomegranates  in  the  original 
parts. 

The  demand  for  the  first  editions  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  works  is  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced  now  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Five  or  six  years  since  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Stones  of  Venice 
would  not  have  been  reckoned  costly 
at  £20.  In  November,  1892,  at  Sothe¬ 
by’s  a  copy  went  for  £6  17«  6<f.  Only 
one  book  of  Mr.  Ruskin  keeps  up  in 
value,  named  Modern  Painters,  but 
each  volume  of  this  epoch-making  book 
should  be  of  the  first  impression.  Be¬ 
yond  these  two  exceptions  first  editions 
of  “  the  master”  are  both  very  cheap 
and  very  common.  For  example,  in 
November,  18P2,  10  volumes  of  his 
separate  works  (first  editions),  in  the 
original  cloth,  realized  just  over  three 
guineas.  Indeed,  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  as 
with  Tennyson  and  all  the  others,  there 
is  no  particular  credit  due  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  boasts  of  his  arrays  of  first 


editions,  for  any  one  with  money  maj 
have  them. 

The  apotheosis  of  a  dead  or  a  truly 
great  living  writer  has  many  points  in 
its  favor,  mthongh,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
is  capable  of  being  carried  to  very  ab 
surd  extremes.  But  it  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  when  the  “  prospecting” 
bookseller  exploits  every  ephemeral  and 
often  rubbishy  tract  by  living  authors 
who  have  either  not  tne  power  or  the 
inclination  to  throttle  this  kind  of  un¬ 
holy  trading  on  the  names  of  reputa¬ 
ble  persons.  Both  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
and  the  late  Richard  Jefferies  come  in 
this  category.  Why  any  sane  collector 
should  aspire  to  possess  complete  sets  of 
the  first  editions  of  either  of  these  au¬ 
thors  heaven  only  knows,  for  many  of 
these  essentially  ephemeral  volumes  will 
be  as  dead  to  the  next  generation  as  John 
Dennis’s  animadversions  on  Pope  and 
Addison  are  to  the  present.  The  idea, 
in  fact,  is  almost  as  absurd  as  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  very  cheap  and 
very  inartistic  publications  of  John 
Dicks.  A  local  firm  of  booksellers 
makes  a  parade  of  no  less  than  forty 
first  editions  of  Mr.  Lang’s  publica¬ 
tions,  which  are  offered  at  a  total  sum 
of  nearly  £30.  With  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  these  books  are  still  in  print,  and 
by  those  so  disposed  may  be  had  new 
for  considerably  less  than  half  that 
amount.  Some  of  these  much-vaunted 
first  editions  are  also  the  last,  and  the 
idea  of  asking  three  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  for  pamphlets  which  have  ceased 
to  possess  any  kind  of  interest,  and 
which  were  originally  issued  nominally 
at  a  shilling,  may  commend  itself  to 
the  bookselling  and  first-edition  frater¬ 
nity,  but  it  is  one  which  is  never  likely 
to  find  favor  with  the  discriminating 
public.  The  first  edition  of  The  Li¬ 
brary  is  priced  at  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  or  about  double  its  original 
price,  and  the  publication  of  a  new, 
improved,  and  cheaper  edition  renders 
the  previous  issue  quite  obsolete,  ex¬ 
cept  with  collectors  to  whom  it  is  a 
case  of  first  edition  or  none.  Many  of 
Mr.  Lang’s  editions,  particularly  the 
unillustrated  volumes,  are  printed  on 
‘‘  large  paper,”  it  is  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  why.  We  get  Lost  Leaders  on  large 
paper,  and  we  now  expect  some  enter¬ 
prising  author  to  issue  a  volume  of 
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Undiscovered  Paragraphs  in  the  same 
form.  There  is  reason  in  all  things — 
except  as  regards  many  of  these  quite 
superfluous  large-paper  editions. 

The  catalogue  to  which  reference  is 
made  above  also  contains  a  set  of  the 
numerous  works  by  Richard  Jefferies  : 
29  volumes  in  the  original  bindings  are 
modestly  priced  at  £35,  which  averages 
rather  more  than  £1  4s.  per  volume. 
In  this  precious  collection  is  included 
such  stuff  as  Jack  Brass,  Emperor  of 
England,  and  Reporting,  Editing,  and 
Authorship,  worth — supposing  them  to 
be  worth  anything  at  all — perhaps  a 
penny  apiece,  while  nearly  all  the 
others  are  obtainable  new  for  a  few 
shillings  each  !  The  Oamekeeper  at 
Home  is  a  charming  work,  and  by  far 
the  best  of  the  long  list.  It  will  stand 
all  the  tests  of  the  varying  fashions  of 
book-collecting.  A  complete  collection 
of  Jefferies’s  hooks  stands  pretty  much 
on  a  level  with  a  similar  series  of  the 
late  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons,  a  trifle 
less  exciting,  perhaps,  but,  like  them, 
scarcely  the  kind  of  reading  to  which  a 
healthy  mind  is  likely  to  devote,  in 
these  busy  times,  months  of  solid  study. 

But  the  “limited  edition”  is  the 
most  recent  development  of  the  first 
edition  mania.  One  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  examples  in  this  category  was  Mr. 
K.  L.  Stevenson’s  onslaught  upon  the 
Nonconformist  minister  who  wrote 
hard  things  of  Father  Damien.  The 
attack  appeared  in  The  Scots  Observer, 
and  a  privately  printed  edition  of  50 
copies  was  struck  off  ;  only  nine  were 
said  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  London, 
at  three  guineas  each — whether  they 
were  sold  or  not,  the  present  writer  is 
not  in  a  position  to  state.  The  craze 
received  another  impetus  when  the 
works  of  Mr.  Norman  Gale  began  to  be 
talked  about.  Mr.  Gale’s  books  of 
rhymes  began  to  appear  in  1685,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  complete  set  of 
the  first  edition  of  his  booklets,  about 
twenty  volumes  on  large  and  small 

E,  is  catalogued  at  £100 — the  pub- 
i  price  of  many  of  which  did  not 
exceed  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 
There  are  probably  people  who  believe 
that  Mr.  Gale’s  dainty  jingle  is  going 
to  live,  just  as  John  Dennis’s  friends 
argued  that  that  renowned  critic  was  a 
much  greater  dramatist  than  Dryden, 
New  Sbkies. — Vol.  LXI.,  No.  1. 


and  a  more  elegant  poet  than  Pope. 
The  genuine  jmetry  of  Mr.  Gale’s 
twenty  odd  tiny  volumes  might  be 
easily  compressed — without  leaving  any 
indication  of  having  been  subjected  to 
that  process — into  twenty  tiny  pages. 
But  it  must  be  patent  to  every  person 
of  common  sense  that  the  mania  for 
collecting  this  kind  of  pretty  vanity  is 
not  one  likely  to  last  long.  Some  sort 
of  comparison  might  be  set  up— but 
only  in  regard  to  their  first-edition 
affinity — between  Mr.  Gale’s  publica¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  late  J.  K.  Ste¬ 
phen  ;  for  there  is  a  vitality  in  J.  K.  S.  ’s 
smart  verse  to  which  Mr.  Gale’s  bundle 
of  reeds  cannot  lay  claim.  The  first 
editions  of  the  former  have  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  literary  as  well  as  commercial 
value,  since  in  the  later  issues  many  of 
the  poems  have  been  considerably  al¬ 
tered  and,  as  some  think,  not  improved. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  buys  the  books 
of  which  only  two  or  three  hundred 
copies  are  struck  off  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  many  of  these  publications 
never  get  into  the  hands  of  the  general 
public  at  all.  The  public  wants  a  fair 
equivalent  for  its  money,  and  this  it 
rarely  gets  in  the  editions  under  notice. 
Before  these  books  are  published,  they 
are  subscribed  for  bv  the  booksellers 
who,  learning  that  the  number  to  be 
printed  is  limited,  buy  up  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  rise.  The  rise  rarely  comes 
about,  and  the  bookseller  keeps  his 
treasures  until  they  become  a  white 
elephant.  They  are  then  thrown  into 
the  sale-room,  and  are  purchased  by 
other  booksellers  who,  in  due  course, 
naturally  tire  of  keeping  unsalable 
stuff.  They  are  once  more  thrown  on 
the  market,  and  the  same  game  goes 
on  year  after  year.  The  booksellers, 
and  not  the  public,  are  the  true  patrons 
of  this  limited  edition  craze.  It  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  this  class  of  literaiy 
merchandise  has  at  least  one  merit — 
even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex¬ 
trinsic  one  :  they  are  usually  daintily 
printed,  although  as  specimens  of 
typography  or  typographical  eccen¬ 
tricity  they  are  not  too  cheap.  A  book 
is  not  going  to  survive  the  ravages  of 
successive  decades  simply  because  its 
excuse  for  existence  lies  entirely  in  its 
paper,  binding,  and  printing,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  second  of  these  three 
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items  has  nothing  bnt  a  kind  of  erratic 
idiocy  to  commend  it.  A  book,  even 
if  it  consist  of  nothing  but  blank 
leaves,  bound  by  artists  such  as  Eve  or 
Roger  Payne,  has  a  well-defined  claim 
upon  onr  consideration,  for,  being  the 
work  of  a  true  artist,  it  is  bound  to  be 
artistic.  It  is  simply  sickening  to  read 
of  these  flatulent  little  hiblia  abiblia 
selling  for  long  prices,  with  such  superb 
masterpieces  of  the  Aldine  Press  as  a 
vellum  copy  (one  of  three  known)  of 


January, 

Cicero’s  De  Officiis  going  for  £5  ;  simi¬ 
lar  copies  of  the  Greek  grammar  of  Las- 
caris,  for  £6  10s.  ;  the  editiones  prin- 
cipes  of  Herodotus  or  Strabo,  for  £3 
16s.  each  ;  of  Horace,  for£l  ;  of  Plato, 
for  £7  10s.  ;  and  of  hundreds  of  others 
which  may  be  cited.  In  fact,  this 
trafficking  in  limited  editions,  and  the 
first  edition  craze  generally,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  barefaced  gambling 
from  beginning  to  end. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


HAUNTS  OF  ANCIENT  PEACE. 

BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

"  And  one,  an  English  home.  Gray  twilight  ponred 
/>  On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 

Softer  than  sleep  ;  all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace.” 

Tbnntsos — ”  The  Palace  of  Art.” 


How  irresistibly  a  beautiful  phrase 
arrests  the  attention,  and  how  ineradi- 
cably  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  memory!  “A 
haunt  of  ancient  peace.”  No  verse  is 
more  rich  in  beautiful  phrases  than 
that  of  the  exquisite  poet  to  whom  I 
find  myself  once  again  indebted  for  a 
captivating  title.  1  have  just  returned 
from  a  driving-tour  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  I  saw  many  an  English 
home,  many  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
and  found  all  things  in  order  stored. 
My  road  curved  and  zigzagged  through 
Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
and  Surrey,  returning  on  itself  to  the 
first  of  these,  and  never  a  day  came  to 
end  but  I  slept  in  some  haunt  of  an¬ 
cient  peace. 

But  where  is  the  good,  or  what  the 
object,  of  visiting  peaceful  haunts  if 
one  does  not  visit  them  peacefully? 
The  fumus  strepitusque  of  a  railway 
train  ill  accord  with  “blue  spires 
of  cottage  smoke  ’mong  woodlands 
green,”  with  fourteenth-century  village 
churches,  with  the  smell  of  carted  hay 
and  ripening  wheat,  with  architecture 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  parks 
as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  with  the  first  penumbral  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  eclipse  autumn  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  yet  shining  and  rounded  sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  but  three  suitable 


ways  of  journeying  through  haunts  of 
ancient  peace.  You  may  walk,  you 
may  ride,  or  you  may  drive.  If  you 
drive,  there  are  again  three  courses  open 
to  you,  but  only  one  of  them  is  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  your  purpose.  A 
drag,  with  its  team,  implies  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  goodly  company,  who  are 
pretty  sure,  for  the  most  part,  to  use 
the  peacefulness  of  the  country  lanes 
as  a  background  for  the  liveliness 
of  their  conversation.  Against  four 
wheels,  a  pair  of  horses,  one  compan¬ 
ion,  and  a  servant,  I  have  nothing  to 
urge,  save  that,  though  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  of  going  about  the  land,  there 
is  one  better  still.  Two  wheels,  one 
horse,  one  companion,  and  no  servant, 
reduce  human  incumbrance  and  mate¬ 
rial  superfluity  to  vanishing  point. 
But  in  that  case,  your  companion  must 
be  thoroughly  congenial,  and  horse  and 
trap  should  be  your  own  ;  and  you 
must  yourself  care  and  know  how  a 
horse  should  be  driven,  fed,  and  groom¬ 
ed.  It  is  very  simple  lore,  or  I  should 
say  it  was  simple,  were  it  not  that  in 
these  complex  days  I  observe  many 
simple  things  are  no  longer  under- 
standed  of  many  learned  people. 
“  Man  and  his  steed”  is  still,  even  in 
these  traction-engine  days,  so  natural 
a  combination  of  forces  and  compan¬ 
ionship.  For  a  driving- tour  of  any 
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length,  you  should  have  a  horse  you 
know  better  than  yourself,  and  he  must 
possess  virtues  you  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  endowed  with.  He  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  must 
have  perfect  manners,  should  go  up  to 
his  bit  yet  not  pull  an  ounce,  trot  or 
walk  up  and  down  his  hills  according 
as  you  desire,  and  be  equal  to  covering 
forty  miles  in  one  day,  and  yet  never 
be  oft  his  feed.  He  should  be  at  once 
fresh  yet  hard  when  you  start,  and 
should  be  newly  shod.  One’s  trap  and 
tackle  require  equal  attention,  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  concern  ;  and  if  yon 
only  take  the  trouble  to  place  the  lug¬ 
gage  where  it  ought  to  be,  you  may 
carry  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  with¬ 
out  burdening  your  beast,  A  water¬ 
proof  ulster  and  waterproof  cap,  two 
waterproof  rugs,  one  for  yourself  and 
one  to  put  over  the  exposed  part  of  the 
luggage,  and  so  disposed  that  should  it 
rain  the  wet  shall  run  into  the  road  and 
not  into  the  well  of  your  vehicle,  and, 
finally  a  luncheon  basket,  complete,  I 
think,  the  precautions  one  should  take 
if  one  wants  to  conduct  one’s  driving- 
toirr  in  comfort  as  well  as  in  peace. 

It  was  under  such  conditions,  and 
after  such  precautions,  that  two  of  us 
started  on  our  driving-tour  one  morn¬ 
ing  this  last  August  at  the  easy  hour  of 
eleven,  without  fuss,  hurry,  or  the  im¬ 
perious  command  of  “  Take  your  seats  ! 
Train  going  on  !”  There  was  no  fever 
nor  fume  of  departure,  but  a  quiet, 
deliberate  getting  under  way,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  shimmering  and  windless 
morning.  It  had  rained  copiously  in 
the  night ;  but  had  1  not  heard  the 
heavy  pattering  on  the  leaves,  between 
one  dream  and  another,  I  should  hard¬ 
ly  have  known  it,  in  such  capital  con¬ 
dition  were  the  roads,  and  so  bright 
and  spacious  was  the  air.  I  remember 
the  time  when,  at  the  first  turn  we  took 
to  the  right,  there  once  stood  an  old 
sign-post  on  which  was  written,  in 
rapidly  fading  characters,  “  A  Sum¬ 
mer  Road  to  Bethersden.”  It  was  a 
long,  broad,  grassy  track,  running 
straight  between  copses  of  Spanish 
chestnut,  birch,  and  hazel,  grown  for 
hop- poles,  and  you  had  to  be  very  care¬ 
less  alike  of  your  springs  and  your 
bones,  if  you  drove  over  it  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  or  winter  months.  But  it  has 


long  been  made  firm  and  hard,  and  it 
now  receives  the  attention  of  the  County 
Council.  But  the  woods,  pastures, 
and  meadows  that  lie  on  cither  side  of 
it,  have  lost  nothing  of  their  ancient 
rusticity ;  and  many  a  time  in  the 
short  days, — 

“  Over  brown  farrows  wheels  the  lapwing 
white. 

And  whistles  tnnely  to  the  winter  wind.” 

That  first  forenoon  of  our  expedition 
the  ringdoves  were  cooing  in  full  sum¬ 
mer  content,  and  on  the  heavy  clay, 
well  pulverized  by  the  drought  of  last 
year  and  the  dripping  showers  of  this, 
spread  ample  fields  of  wheat,  six  feet 
high  in  the  stem,  and  plumpand  piom- 
ising  in  the  ear.  The  land  is  scarcely 
in  the  Weald,  but  partakes  nevertheless 
of  its  character,  and  reminds  one  of 
forest-clearings  long  ago.  Some  one 
has  indicated  forty  two  villages  in  this 
district  whose  names  have  the  instruc¬ 
tive  termination  “  den.”  I  think  I 
could  add  to  the  list,  but  will  content 
myself  with  noting  that  those  who 
abide  in  them  always  lay  the  accent  on 
the  final  syllable.  Thus  it  is  not 
Bethersden,  as  most  Englishmen  would 
spontaneously  pronounce,  but  Bethers- 
dkn.  It  has,  in  bygone  days,  con¬ 
tributed  many  an  over-mantel  to  Kent¬ 
ish  manor-houses  from  its  gray  turbi¬ 
nated  marble,  and  not  a  lew  monu¬ 
mental  effigies  to  Kentish  chancels. 
Now  I  think  it  contributes  nothing 
save,  by  its  picturesque  garden-fronted 
cottages  and  its  gray  church-tower,  to 
the  general  sense  of  quiet  which  broods 
over  the  landscape  amid  which  it  stands. 
Biddonden,  five  miles  further  on,  is  al¬ 
most  equally  “  the  world  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot,”  though  its  vil¬ 
lagers,  who  still  insist  on  distributing, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  fiat  cakes  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  the  twin  Maids  of 
Biddenden,  ever  and  anon  are  greatly 
excited  by  the  report  that  they  are  at 
last  to  be  linked  to  the  rest  of  tbe  world 
by  a  railway,  and  will  no  longer  have 
to  travel  to  Staplehurst  or  Headcorn  in 
search  of  it.  But  the  rumor,  often  as 
it  recurs,  is  never  fulfilled,  and  Bidden¬ 
den  cannot  even  boast  a  telegraph-office. 

The  variety  of  English  scenery  must, 
I  think,  be  as  striking  to  every  observer 
as  the  variety  of  English  life.  Now 
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park  succeeds  to  park,  and  comely  do-  /  “  Her  sole  desire  was  to  make  a  good 
main  marches  with  comely  domain,  ^^ifo  and  good  mother.”  Could  there 
Now  country  seats,  with  their  wood-  be  a  nobler  ambition  ?  And  shall  I  be 
land  amenity,  cease,  and  only  humble  forgiven  if  I  add  that  when  the  little 
farmsteads  and  fitfully  scattered  roofs  “  emancipating”  hubbub  of  our  day 
mark  the  residence  of  man.  Anon,  has  subsided,  the  ineradicable  instinct 
you  find  yourself  traversing  a  long-  of  women  will  re-echo  that  devout  and 
stretching  common,  with  its  gorse,  its  humble  vow?  All  these  old  fourteenth- 
heather,  its  bracken,  and  its  loneliness.  century  churches,  their  nave,  their 
Starting,  as  we  did,  from  a  district  chancel,  their  belfry,  their  silent  sepul- 
where  mansion  and  deer-park  are  per-  chres  and  brasses,  their  sometimes  judi- 
haps  the  most  noticeable  features,  we  cious  but  oftener  misconceived  restora- 
had  driven  for  the  better  part  of  fifteen  tions,  their  clamorous  jackdaws,  their 
miles  through  a  country  where  nothing  circling  swifts,  their  God’s-acre,  with 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  descried,  and  where  unsophisticated  tags  of  pious  rl^me 
village  churches  and  here  and  there  a  and  newly  deposited  tributes  of  flow- 
picturesque  cottage  whose  date  it  is  ers,  are  all  of  them  haunts  of  ancient 
difficult  to  assign  constitute  the  main  peace.  After  you  have  criticised  a 
interest  of  the  scene.  You  are  always  badly  restored  roodloft  here,  found 
repaid  for  halting  at  the  former  ;  and  fault  with  a  sadly  tampered-with  clere- 
though  one  would  be  better  pleased  if  story  there,  and  vented  your  sorrow 
one  found  their  doors  hospitably  open,  over  the  unconscious  desecration  by 
the  key  is  always  to  be  had  for  the  ask-  some  local  or  even  world-known  arclii- 
ing.  At  Lamberhurst,  where  we  bait-  tect  of  windows  that  evidently  were 
ed  on  the  first  day,  the  key  was  handed  once  Early  English,  you  insensibly  fall 
to  us,  and  we  were  left  to  make  our  into  a  mood  of  assent  and  unquestion¬ 
way  alone  to  the  church,  which  is  not  ing  tranquillity.  The  genus  loci  is  too 
in  the  village,  but  in  private  ground  strong  for  critical  analysis.  The  pray- 
hard  by,  and  all  fee  for  the  loan  of  it  ers  of  centuries  seem  hovering  around 
was  refused.  Both  here  and  at  Bid-  the  place  ;  the  loves  of  long  ago  are 
denden  I  noticed  early  eighteenth-cen-  lying  at  your  feet ;  tradition  has  you 
tury  tombstones,  with  sententious  Latin  in  its  soft  and  subduing  embrace, 
epitaphs,  to  the  progenitors  of  folk  who  Were  it  not  for  its  thirteenth  and  four- 
to-day  are  innocent  of  any  dead  Ian-  teenth-century  churches,  such  a  tract 
guage,  or,  indeed,  of  any  living  one  of  country  as  I  speak  of  would  lack 
^save  their  own.  They  have  reverted,  I  history  and  lose  significance.  As  it  is, 
presume,  to  a  more  primitive  type  of  they  link  it  with  the  national  annals 
culture.  It  raised  a  smile,  too,  to  read  and  the  national  life.  Without  their 
a  long  and  eulogistic  inscription  to  a  churches  the  villages,  the  hamlets,  the 
husband  on  the  main  face  of  a  sepul-  solitary  farmsteads,  would  seem  to  have 
chral  monument,  and  then  to  perceive,  no  family  tie,  to  be  stolid  and  inarticu- 
quite  accidentally  at  the  back  of  it,  the  late.  Community  of  feeling  is  main- 
briefest  possible  allusion  to  the  wife,  of  tained  by  the  gray  church-tower  they 
whom  it  was  simply  stated  that  she  was  all  can  see  ;  community  of  pathos  and 
/  “virtuous  and  discreet.”  I  walked  pious  seriousness  by  the  churchyard 
'  round  to  see  if,  on  some  still  more  ob-  which  belongs  to  and  awaits  them  all. 
scure  slab,  it  was  not  recorded  that  she  How  comely  are  the  graves,  and  how 
was  a  good  housekeeper.  Not  that  one  eloquent  of  respect,  even  where  they 
does  not  think  to  be  “  virtuous  and  express  the  curious  lack  of  tasteful  in¬ 
discreet”  excellent  things  in  woman,  stinct  in  a  reverent  race.  The  tomb- 
but  one  would  rather  the  modesty  were  stones  of  the  less  well-to-do  offend  the 
her  own  than  the  indication  of  the  ^least ;  for  want  of  means  is  often  a  sure 
man’s  sense  of  her  due  subordination,  i^rotection  against  vulgarity. /Bhe  plain 
In  the  church  at  Penshurst,  where  we  slab,  the  plainly  engraven  name  and 
abode  that  first  night,  there  is  a  mono-  ,  date,  and  then  the  simple  flowers,  the 
ment  to  the  fourth  Countess  of  Leices-*^  best  they  have— how  well  these  accord 
ter,  and  on  it  is  recorded,  presumably  1  with  the  spot  I  Survivors  less  straitened 
in  obedience  to  her  own  wish,  that  jin  means  sometimes  plant  geraniums. 
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begoDiaS)  lobelias,  and  china-asters, 
in  formal  patterns  above  the  graves  of 
their  dead,  thereby  producing  an  effect 
of  painful  incongruity.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Chiddingstone,  whither  we 
walked  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  from 
Penshurst,  I  observed  a  singularly  pleas¬ 
ing  decoration  to  a  grave.  It  toolc  the 
place  of  a  tombstone,  and  consisted  of 
a  shapely  cross  of  golden  yew  in  place 
of  marble.  I  know  not  where  one 
would  find  a  more  perfect  haunt  of  an¬ 
cient  peace  than  Chiddingstone  village 
seemed  that  quiet  evening,  with  its 
church  and  rectory  embosomed  in  trees 
of  hoar  antiquity,  and  its  old-world 
timber-houses,  the  two  most  pictur¬ 
esque  of  which  are  occupied  as  shop 
and  dwelling-house,  I  was  surprised  to 
find,  by  a  village  tradesman,  to  whose 
friendly  and  refined  courtesy,  as  to  that 
of  his  wife,  we  were  indebted  for  being 
made  free  of  their  attractive  interior. 
There  is  a  quietude,  an  absence  of  con¬ 
troversy  as  of  pretension,  about  the 
simpler  domestic  Jacobean  architec¬ 
ture,  that  makes  one  feel  the  builders 
of  that  period  worked  in  the  full  as¬ 
surance  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Yet 
read  the  date  on  the  over-mantel  of  one 
of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  house  I 
speak  of,  and  you  perceive  the  timbers 
were  hewn,  and  the  plaster  filled  in, 
but  shortly  before  Cavalier  and  Round¬ 
head  were  drawn  up  in  battle  against 
each  other,  and  England  was  convulsed 
by  civil  war.  One  lingered  so  long  in 
this  sequestered  hamlet,  that  by  the 
time  we  got  back  Penshurst  Place  had 
a  preternaturally  grave  look  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight,  and  one  had  to  be  shown 
the  way  by  the  light  of  a  swinging 
hand-lantern,  across  the  noble  hall, 
austerely  bare,  which  was  ancient  of 
men  even  when  young  Philip  Sidney 
trod  its  floor.  In  the  clear  sunlight  of 
the  following  forenoon,  Penshurst  wore 
a  cheerful  aspect  enough,  without  sur¬ 
rendering  anything  of  its  stately  dig¬ 
nity.  The  present  owner  judiciously 
lets  the  greensward  come  up  to  the  very 
base  of  its  gray  walls,  without  any  in¬ 
trusion  of  flowers,  too  frivolous  and 
festive  for  such  a  spot,  but  gives  him¬ 
self  garden  compensation  elsewhere  by 
gay  parterres  bordering  thick,  well- 
pleached  yew-hedges,  and  by  alleys  of 
apple-trees,  under  which  you  find  every 


herbaceous  plant  that  blows,  and  hop 
and  vine  festoon  themselves  from  bough 
to  bough.  Not  a  Kentish  village 
through  which  I  had  passed  on  the 
preceding  day  but  its  humble  tene¬ 
ments  likewise  had  their  clambering 
vine  and  their  bright  little  territory  of 
flowers.  All  alike,  whether  it  was 
Speldhurst  village  or  Penshurst  Place, 
Bayham  Abbey  or  Gondhurst  Church, 
the  feudal  fronts  of  the  proud  or  the 
honeysuckled  porches  of  the  lowly, 
seemed  haunts  of  ancient  peace,  all 
still  dwelling,  comely  and  secure,  under 
the  gentle  but  irresistible  rule  of  the 
paternal  Past. 

One  cannot  well  drive  about  England 
with  one’s  eyes  open  without  observing 
indication  after  indication  of  the 
stroi^,  independent  individuality  of 
the  English  character,  which  may  yet/ 
prove  our  best  safeguard  against  thatf" 
exotic  “  Collectivism”  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  The  very  landscape, 
its  shapeless  fields,  its  irregular  hedge¬ 
rows,  its  winding  and  wayward  roads, 
its  accidental  copses,  its  deep-seated 
and  irresistible  arbitrariness  of  form 
and  feature,  are  a  silent  but  living  pro¬ 
test  against  uniformity  and  all  precon¬ 
ceived  or  mechanical  views  of  life. 
Who  divided  these  fields  ?  Who  mark¬ 
ed  out  these  roads  ?  No  one  did.  They 
divided  and  marked  out  themselves  just 
as  strong  characters  divide  and  sever 
themselves  from  others,  settle  their 
own  boundaries,  and  define  irregularly 
their  own  place  and  position.  A  smiare 
field  you  will  no  more  find  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  than  a  round  one.  They 
are  all  informal,  swerving  and  sweep¬ 
ing  in  and  out  in  a  manner  unaccount¬ 
able,  which  endows  each  of  them  with 
life  and  a  kind  of  personality.  The 
very  lanes  meander  and  zigzag  so,  you 
might  almost  think  their  course  had 
been  decided  by  the  steps  of  some  of 
our  deeply-drinking  Saxon  ancestors, 
whoso  legs  were  more  or  less  unsteady 
as  they  wended  homeward  after  a  day’s 
thatching  or  threshing.  That  this  en¬ 
during  irregularity  of  the  landscape,  so 
delightful  to  look  on,  is  accompanied 
by  a  good  deal  of  waste,  from  the  econ¬ 
omist’s  point  of  view,  may  be  true 
enough.  We  are  a  thriftless  people. 
But  is  not  our  unthriftiness  part  of  our 
masculinity,  part  of  the  negligent  big- 
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ness  in  the  national  character,  which 
feels  it  can  afford  to  be  heedless  of 
trifles  and  details,  and  in  any  case  will 
on  no  account  be  reduced  to  slavish 
^>jregularity  ?  Like  the  poet,  England 
was  born,  not  made,  and  has  grown  in 
its  own  lavish,  wide-spreading  fashion. 

That  everything  in  English  country 
life  is  a  growth,  not  a  memianism,  may 
be  seen  a^ain  in  the  diversity  of  aspect 
worn  by  its  various  counties.  An  ac¬ 
curate  observer  of  Nature  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell,  within  a  day  or  two,  with¬ 
out  any  calendar  to  help  him,  what  day 
of  the  year  it  is  ;  and  he  will  equally 
be  able  to  guess  what  county  of  Eng¬ 
land  he  is  in  without  the  aid  of  map  or 
guide-book.  Why  should  Sussex  be  ut¬ 
terly  unlike  Kent  ?  I  will  answer  the 
question,  when  any  one  tells  me  why 
one  Englishman  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  Englishman.  We  are  hewn,  not 
sawn,  and  no  Consular  Dictator  with  a 
Code  has  decreed  that  we  shall  be  this, 
or  do  that,  or  that  our  dear  old  hap¬ 
hazard  land  shall  be  ruled  into  depart¬ 
ments.  How  many  classes  are  there  in 
England  ?  I  really  do  not  know.  At¬ 
tempt  to  define  and  count  them,  and 
you  will  soon  find  yourself  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  almost  think  there  are  as 
many  classes  as  men,  and  certainly 
there  are  as  many  classes  as  counties. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  as  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  people,  “  Where  there  are  two 
individuals,  there  are  three  opinions,” 
for  our  differences  show  themselves  in 
character  and  conduct,  and  not  in  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  same  with  the  various 
counties  of  the  island.  Look,  and  you 
'see  the  peculiarities  of  each  at  once. 
Passing  from  Kent  to  Sussex  is  like 
posing  from  one  society  to  another. 
Kent  IS  softer—  1  do  not  mean  in  cli¬ 
mate,  but  in  aspect — more  refined, 
more  careful  of  itself,  a  little  more  self- 
conscious  ;  in  a  word,  more  civilized. 
Sussex  once  had  its  iron-works,  as  its 
hammer-ponds  to  this  day  testify  ;  but 
these  have  disappeared,  and  Sussex 
seems  well  pleased  to  have  got  rid  of 
them.  For  there  is  a  rooted  rusticity 
in  Sussex  folk,  which  would  ill  accord 
^^vrith  manufacture  of  any  sort.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  they  all  “  touch  their 
hats” — as,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say, 
why  should  they  not?  They  never 
heard  of  Goethe’s  three  reverences ; 
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Iterance  for  what  is  above  one,  rever¬ 
ence  for  what  is  below  one,  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  one’s  self.  But  generations 
ago  they  silently  reached  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  and  have  not  yet  abandoned 
it.  I  know  there  are  parts  of  England 
— I  fear  the  larger  part — where  “  touch¬ 
ing  the  hat”  would  now  be  regarded  as 
a  trait  of  servility.  In  the  name  of 
the  sweet  charities  of  life,  why  ?  I 
imagine  every  well-mannered  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  takes  his  hat 
off  to  the  Speaker  when  he  meets  him, 
and  calls  him  ”  Sir.”  It  is  simply 
dreadful  to  me  to  pass  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture  in  a  country  lane  or,  for  that 
matter,  on  a  hi^h  road,  and  pass  and 
be  passed  by  him  as  though  neither 
had  any  existence  for  the  other.  If 
proudly  ignoring  each  other  be  a  proof 
of  independence,  I  prefer  a  little  sweet 
servility.  Unhappy  the  man  who  does 
not  serve  somebody  !  Surely  the  most 
beautiful  title  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
Servus  Servorum  Dei — the  Servant  of 
the  servants  of  God. 

I  found  the  Sussex  peasants,  too,  so 
kindly  and  obliging,  so  ready  to  come 
out  of  their  cottages,  or  to  go  out  of 
their  way  in  order  to  show  me  mine. 
For,  in  the  ever-branching  lanes,  I 
often  had  to  inquire  for  it ;  there  being 
no  guide-posts,  or  the  arms  having  been 
broken  off.  Henry  VIII.  might  well 
blow  his  horn  in  the  lanes  about  Hever, 
in  order  to  find  out  where  he  was,  and 
to  get  an  answering  call  or  welcoming 
light  from  the  Castle,  when  he  rode 
that  way  to  win  the  heart  of  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn’s  motherless  daughter. 
Some,  perhaps,  would  say  the  much- 
married  King  was  more  naif  than  one 
would  have  expected,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sounding  notes  may  have  warned  the 
country-girl  to  put  on  a  properly  de¬ 
mure  mien,  and  dismiss  her  other  ad¬ 
mirers  to  a  remote  chamber.  Winding 
through  lane  after  lane,  you  come  sud¬ 
denly  upon  Hever  at  last,  only  to  say, 
‘‘  Can  this  be  it  ?  And  was  so  fruitful 
a  chapter  in  English  history  enacted  in 
this  uncared-for,  unremarkable  corner 
of  Kent  that  abuts  on  Sussex,  and 
seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the 
less  attractive  signs  of  both  P’  The 
river  Eden  flows  near  the  Castle  ;  but 
it  is  a  narrow,  sluggish  stream,  and 
seems  to  be  asleep,  like  everything  else 
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in  the  district.  Cait-sheds  and  newly- 
made  stacks  are  almost  at  the  door  of 
what  is  left  of  the  castle  where  Anne 
Boleyn  read  to  herself — “  Because  I 
cannot  be  in  your  presence,  I  send  you 
the  thing  which  comes  nearest  that  is 
possible — that  is  to  say,  my  picture — 
and  the  whole  device,  wl’iich  you  already 
know  of,  set  in  bracelets,  wishing  my¬ 
self  in  their  place  when  it  nleases  you.” 
Hcver  must  have  been  a  haunt  of  an¬ 
cient  peace  even  in  the  dajs  of  the 
Koyal  writer  of  that  love-letter.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace  now, 
with  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees,  and  a 
certain  undelinable  forgetfulness  of 
what  has  gone  before,  blest  with  a  like 
indifference  to  what  may  follow  after. 

Leaving  Hever  to  its  stolid  loneli¬ 
ness,  we  were  soon  in  Sussex,  but  for  a 
time  in  a  corner  of  it  that  has  not  quite 
assumed  the  rustic  characteristics  of 
the  county.  It  is  inevitable  that,  where 
modern  wealth  takes  up  its  abode,  it 
should  smooth  down  the  angles  of  local 
ruggedness,  and  confer  on  the  territory 
it  appropriates  something  of  its  own 
conventional  finish.  Thus  East  Grin- 
stead  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  place 
where  smartly  turned-out  carriages  con¬ 
gregate  at  certain  hours  at  the  railway- 
station,  to  convey  well-to-do  men  of 
business  to  their  country  villas.  For 
all  that,  however,  ancient  peace  has 
not  been  wholly  expelled  from  the 
place,  as  any  one  must  feel  who  spends 
a  twilight  hour  there,  as  wo  did  in  the 
precincts  of  Sackville  College,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  plain,  unaffected 
Jacobean  architecture,  wholly  English, 
and  without  the  smallest  intrusion  of 
the  Renaissance,  unless  it  be,  and  that 
very  modestly,  over  the  doorway-en¬ 
trance.  It  w’as  erected  by  the  second 
Earl  of  Dorset  in  1608  for  the  lodging 
and  maintenance  of  twenty-one  poor 
men  and  women.  It  stands  well  above, 
and  well  back  from,  the  road,  on  one 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  has 
retained  all  its  look  of  ancientness  as 
well  as  its  pious  purpose.  It  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  home  for  the  poor.  We  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  spend  the  night  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  and,  seeking  out  a  hostelry,  were 
directed  to  the  ”  Dorset  Arms,^’  where 
I  was  surprised  to  find  inscribed  on  the 
entrance,  from  Fortunatus  the  Pes- 
simist, — 


"  There  is  no  office  in  this  needfu’  world 
Bat  dignifies  the  doer,  if  done  well.’* 

I  suspected,  when  I  read  this  quota¬ 
tion,  that  possibly  within  I  should  find 
an  illustration  of  the  French  proverb, 
Qui  s'excuae,  s'accuse,  and  that  the 
‘‘  Dorset  Arms”  was  conducted  by  some 
one  who  resembled  the  decayed  gentle¬ 
woman  who  took  to  crying,  ”  Muffins  !” 
for  a  livelihood,  and  then  added  under 
her  breath,  “  I  hope  to  Heaven  no  one 
will  hear  me  I”  But  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  the  hostess  does  not  in  the  least 
conceive  she  has  derogated  from  her 
dignity  in  directing  an  inn,  but  takes 
a  worthy  pride  in  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  her  superior  experience  as  to  what 
people  require  who  are  accustomed  to 
home  comforts  and  refinements.  I 
wish  more  such  persons  would  take  to 
keeping  country  inns,  and  dignify  the 
office  by  discharging  it  well.  I  had  no 
great  experience  of  inn-accommodation 
and  charges  during  my  sixteen  days’ 
travel ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  four 
nights,  I  was  indebted  for  bed  and 
board  to  private  hospitality.  But 
though  the  ‘‘  Dorset  Arms”  has  quite 
a  character  of  its  own,  with  its  excel¬ 
lent  cooking,  its  comfortable  and  pretty 
rooms,  its  charming  little  garden  at  the 
back,  and  its  view  of  Ashdown  Forest, 
I  found  elsewhere  every  comfort  a  man 
can  reasonably  expect  at  a  rural  hostel¬ 
ry  ;  and,  as  it  may  possibly  bo  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  two  persons,  not  hiring 
their  conveyance,  but  driving  their  own 
horse  and  trap,  ought  to  travel  in  the 
most  expensive  rural  parts  of  England, 
at  an  outside  cost  of  one  pound  each 
per  diem. 

We  only  baited  at  Horsham  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  ;  but  as  we  had  come 
eighteen  miles,  and  had  another  eigh¬ 
teen  in  front  of  ns,  we  made  a  halt  of 
three  hours.  I  need  hardly  say  it  was 
not  my  first  visit  to  Horsham,  for  is 
not  Field  Place,  where  Shelley  was 
born,  within  an  easy  walk  of  it  ?  When 
I  had  last  wended  my  way  thither,  now 
five  years  back,  I  remembered  thinking 
at  the  time  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
complete  example  of  a  haunt  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  peace.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  remind  you  of  the  musical  young 
arraigner  of  gods  and  men.  You  ex¬ 
pected  rather  to  meet  Cowper  pacing 
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the  red-walled  garden-paths,  compos¬ 
ing  “  The  Task,'*  to  see  Mrs.  Unwin 
coming  oat  of  the  Georgian  hall  to 
bring  him  a  comforter  if  the  air  was 
chill,  or  to  hear  Lady  Austen  playing 
on  the  harpsichord  a  serene  melody  of 
Mozart,  breathing  wise  content  with 
things  in  general.  The  very  gravel- 
paths  were  completely  overgrown  with 
moss — purposely,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for 
1  never  saw  a  more  charming  harmony 
in  natural  green  than  that  of  the  moss 
on  the  path,  that  of  the  sward  on  each 
side  of  it,  and  that  of  the  trees  over¬ 
hanging  both.  The  whole  place  looked 
as  though  Shelley  had  never  existed  ; 
nay,  as  though  the  French  Revolution 
had  never  occurred.  Wherever  Shelley 
may  have  left  his  mark,  he  has  left 
none  on  his  birthplace.  When  1  had 
last  been  at  Horsham,  there  was  no  al¬ 
lusion  to  him  of  any  kind  in  the  several 
mural  tablets  to  his  people  in  the  Par¬ 
ish  Church.  There  is  one  to  the  grand¬ 
father,  Sir  Bysshe,  and  his  wife,  and 
on  it  is  inscribed,  “  Their  eldest  son 
erected  this  tablet.”  That  eldest  son 
was  Sir  Timothy,  the  poet’s  father, 
who  lived  to  be  ninety  one,  dying  in 
1844  ;  and  ”  his  relict  Elizabeth,”  who 
died  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  erected  another  tablet,  “  iu  testi¬ 
mony  of  love  and  respect  for  him  while 
living,  and  of  the  regret  she  feels  for 
his  loss.”  Evidently  they  were  all 
pious,  God-fearing  people,  cherishing 
the  domestic  graces  and  tendernesses 
of  life,  and  attaching  deep,  silent  value 
to  “love  and  respect.”  Daring  the 
twenty-two  years  tnat  his  parents  sur- 
rived  him,  did  they  ever  talk  of  their 
wayward  and,  as  they  must  doubtless 
have  thought,  erring  son?  Most  per¬ 
sons  who  have  of  late  years  written 
about  Shelley,  have  dwelt  on  his  exiled 
life  and  his  touching  death,  and,  either 
explicitly  or  by  implication,  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  impression  that  his  people 
were  hard,  narrow-minded  folk,  who 
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treated  him  with  shAmeful  injustice. 
But  is  there  not  some  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  likewise  of  equity,  here?  It 
is  all  very  well  for  those  who  were  not 
Shelley’s  father,  mother,  sister,  wife, 
nor  kin  of  his  of  any  kind,  to  rejoice 
in  his  divinely  beautiful  verse  and  in 
the  impulsively  generous  qualities  of 
which  he  certainly  was  not  devoid. 
But  can  they  not  understand  that  an 
old-fashioned  English  couple  of  gentle 
birth  and  dutiful  traditions,  who  feared 
God,  honored  the  King,  and  looked  on 
marriage  as  something  made  sacred  by 
“  love  and  respect,”  must  have  been 
pained,  even  beyond  all  Shelley’s  pow¬ 
ers  of  expression,  by  the  ever-present 
thought  that  a  son  of  theirs  had  advo¬ 
cated  Atheism,  Republicanism,  and 
something  strongly  resembling  Free- 
Love  ?  Genius  such  as  Shelley’s  is  so 
bewitching  that  it  may  champion  any 
doctrine  it  likes,  and  will  yet  be  for¬ 
given  by  the  world  at  large.  But  the 
mother  who  suckled  him?  But  the 
father  whose  name  he  bore,  and  who 
bad  himself  inherited  the  name  through 
generations  of  pious,  loyal,  and  loving 
men  and  women  ?  Thus  it  may  well 
be  that,  as  they  walked  slowly  together 
round  that  moss-grown  Sussex  garden, 
or  sat  opposite  each  other  by  the  family 
fireside,  when  winds  were  cold  and  wet 
without,  they  never  mentioned  the  son 
that  had  disappeared  from  them  long 
before  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
closed  over  him.  But  now  I  read,  in 
Horsham  Church,  and  hard-by  the  tab¬ 
lets  1  have  named,  another  inscription, 
which  simply  says, — 

“  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

Born  iv.  Angnst,  1792. 

Died  viii.  J^y,  1822.” 

The  rest  is  silence — it  seems  to  me,  a 
judicious  silence.  It  helps  to  make  of 
Horsham  Sanctuary  a  haunt  of  ancient 
peace.  — Spectator. 
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Some  genius  lately  discovered  that 
“What  the  dickens?’*  is  older  than 
the  author  of  Pickwick,  since  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera.  Had 
he  pursued  his  investigations  he  might 
have  found  it  to  be  older  than  Gay  ; 
since  it  occurs  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iii.  2.,  where  Mrs.  Page,  in 
answer  to  Ford’s  “  Whence  had  you 
this  pretty  weathercock  ?”  (to  wit  Fal- 
staff’s  page  Robin)  replies  :  “  I  cannot 
tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  is  my 
husband  had  him  of.  What  do  you 
call  your  knight’s  name,  sirrah  ?” 
Quoth  Robin,  “  Sir  John  Falstaff.” 
Meanwhile,  far  be  it  from  us  to  assert 
that  the  plxrase  in  question  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  remoter  source.  Hence  our 
wary  heading,  “  Traced  Homeward,” 
not  “  Home.” 

Indeed  the  wight  who  should  under¬ 
take  to  trace  home  the  scores  of  phrases 
we  daily  use  without,  in  most  cases, 
even  the  faintest  inkling  whence  they 
hail,  would  need  the  life  of  a  Methusa- 
leh  and  a  memory  of  a  hundred-Porson 
power.  Being  in  both  of  those  respects 
no  richer  than  our  “  even  Christian” 
in  broadcloth  and  the  Queen’s  highway, 
we  here  speak  under  correction,  as  the 
lawyers  say  when  modest ;  and  we  shall 
feel  deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who 
will  be  good  enough  to  lead  us  nearer 
to  the  source  of  any  of  the  ”  old-said 
saws”  herein  handled.  One  of  them  is 
Spenser’s,  ‘‘  To  kirk  the  narre,  from 
God  more  farre ;”  which  his  own 
Thomalin  declares  to  have  been  an 
“  old-sayd  sawe”  in  his  day,  and  whioh 
was  doubtless  6rst  aimed  at  the  monks 
of  old.  It  occurs  in  The  Shepherd’s 
Calendar  for  July,  and  is  obviously 
the  parent  of  Dean  Swift’s  “  Near  the 
church,  and  far  from  God,”— which, 
by  the  by,  a  friend  once  most  unkindly 
hurled  at  us  when  we  told  him  we  dwelt 
in  the  Temple  Cloisters.  But  friends 
will  do  these  things.  As  the  late  Hans 
von  Billow  remarked  :  “  If  I  omit  one 
day’s  practice  on  the  piano,  /  perceive 
the  effect  forthwith,  my  friends  on  the 
next  day,  and  my  foes  on  the  third.” 

We  trust  that  friend  Shakespeare  will 
bear  us  no  ill  will  for  pointing  out  that 
his  “  Make  a  virtue  of  necessity” — Two 


Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1,  where 
the  Second  Outlaw  says  to  Valentine  : 

.Are  yoa  content  to  be  onr  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live  as  we  do  in  this  wilderness  ? — 

may  be  found  in  Chaucer  : 

Then  is  it  wisdom,  as  it  thinketh  me. 

To  maken  vertn  of  necessite, 

And  take  it  well,  that  we  may  not  eschewe. 
And  namely  that  to  all  of  ns  is  due — 

to  ’wit,  death.  But  we  must  further 
crave  Dan  Chaucer’s  pardon  for  re¬ 
marking  that,  in  this  regard,  Quintilian 
forestalled  him  by  some  thirteen  centu¬ 
ries.  For  we  read  in  a  fragrant  of  that 
learned  Roman,  preserved  by  Isidorus 
Hispalensis  :  “  Faciamtis  de  funere  re¬ 
medium,  de  necessitate  virtutem  (Let  us 
make  of  death  a  cure,  a  virtue  of  neces- 
Bitv).” 

The  phrase  “  As  sure  as  a  gun,”  or 
its  twin-brother,  occurs  in  Butler’s 
Hudibras,  pt.  i.,  canto  iii.  12. 

For  Hndibras,  who  thought  he’d  won 

The  field  as  certain  as  a  gnn, 

»  *  •  «  « 

Fonnd  in  few  minntes,  to  his  cost. 

He  did  bnt  count  without  his  host, 

But  the  phrase,  “  to  count,  or  reckon 
without  his  host”  is'^far  older  than 
Butler.  It  occurs  in  Rabelais,  Pan- 
TAGRUEL  ii.  26  :  Vous  comptez  sans 
vostre  houste.’^  And  how  much  older 
than  Rabelais  it  may  be,  heaven  for¬ 
bid  we  should  take  on  us  to  say.  Only 
we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was 
proverbial  even  in  his  time. 

The  danger  of  prophesying  unless 
one  knows  is  now  proverbial ;  bnt  it  is 
almost  as  dangerous  to  bo  cocksure 
about  the  past  as  about  the  future. 
Both  are  misty.  The  editor  of  the 
Chiswick  Press  reprint  of  Hudibras 
(1818)  was  cocksure  that  Butler’s  ”  by 
hook  or  crook”  arose  from  a  witticism 
made  by  some  lawyer  when  all  the 
judges,  including  Justice  Hook,  but 
excluding  Justice  Crook,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  legality  of  ship-money. 
Then  said  the  wags  of  Westminster 
Hall  :  ”  The  King  has  carried  it  by 
Hook,  but  not  by  Crook.”  But  the 
mere  fact  that  they  punned  in  this  way 
shows  that  the  phrase  “  by  hook  and 
crook”  must  have  been  -current  when 
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that  case  was  decided  in  1637,  nearly 
thirty  years  before  any  part  of  Huni- 
BBAS  saw  the  light.  And,  to  cut  a  long 
tale  short,  Spenser  often  uses  this  very 
phrase.  We  give  one  instance  taken  at 
random  : 

In  hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook. 

And  that  part  of  The  Fairy  Queen 
(iii.  1,  17)  where  these  lines  occur  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  year  1590.  The  Chis¬ 
wick  editor  of  Hudibras,  therefore, 
makes  an  event  which  happened  in  1637 
the  cause  of  the  coining  of  a  phrase 
current  nearly  fifty  years  before.  In 
that  mine  of  ancient  lore,  Bartlett’s 
Familiar  Quotations,  the  phrase  is 
said  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  certain  manors  where  tenants 
are  authorized  “  to  take  fire-bote  by 
hook  or  by  crook  that  is,  so  much  of 
the  underwood  as  may  be  cut  with  a 
crook,  and  so  much  of  the  loose  timber 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  boughs  by 
means  of  a  hook.  And  there  the  phrase 
is  traced  back  to  Wicliffe’s  Contro¬ 
versial  Tracts,  which  puts  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman  from  Chiswick  to  desper¬ 
ate  confusion  indeed. 

Many  a  familiar  phrase  may  be  traced 
to  the  old  Miracle  Plays.  “  To  play 
the  Devil”  is  one  of  them.  Naturally 
the  devil  played  a  most  prominent  part 
in  those  old-world  dramas  whereof  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  is  now  al¬ 
most  the  sole  survival.  And  when 
these  old  plays  gave  way  to  the  Morali¬ 
ties,  his  Satanic  Majesty  was  felt  to  be 
far  too  important  a  personage  to  be 
dropped.  So  he  figured,  with  the  Vice 
(not  the  vice-devil,  but  Vice  personi¬ 
fied)  in  these  new-fangled  Moralities, 
wheu  they  ousted  the  old  Miracle  Plays 
from  the  stage.  Herod  fell  with  the 
Miracles  ;  but  he  left  his  memory  be¬ 
hind  him.  Hence  Hamlet’s  “  to  out- 
Herod  Herod  meaning  to  rant  and 
rave  as  did  the  old  stage  King  of  Jewry. 
The  Devil,  too,  could  and  did  tear  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters.  ’Twas  expected  of  him. 
He  was  paid  for  it ;  but  none  too  well 
paid,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  veteran 
pay-sheet,  where  we  read  :  “  Paid  to 
Herod  3/4  ;  Item  to  Pilate  his  wife 
2/- ;  Item  to  the  Devil  1/6.”  We  know 
not  how  much  guerdon  was  received  by 
a  certain  John  Adroyns  to  whom  it 
once  fortuned  to  “  play  the  dyvyll”  at 


a  certain  market  town  in  Suffolk  when 
the  Seventh  Henry  ruled  this  realm. 
But  even  if  ho  played  gratis,  he  had 
some  fun  for  his  pains.  For,  as  he 
trudged  homeward  after  dusk  in  his 
devil’s  apparel,  he  stumbled  on  the 
curate  of  his  parish,  and  two  or  three 
other  unthrifts,  rabbit- poaching.  The 
poachers  mistook  him  for  the  genuine 
article  and  took  to  their  heels,  leaving 
behind  them  a  horse  laden  with  conies. 
John  Adroyns  mounts  the  horse  and 
rides  off  to  inform  the  lord  of  the  rab¬ 
bit-warren,  thinking  to  be  thanked  for 
restoring  the  plunder.  But  first  one 
servant,  and  then  another,  after  a  peep 
at  him,  runs  away  to  tell  the  master  of 
the  house  that  the  Devil  is  at  the  door, 
sitting  on  a  horse  laden  with  souls ; 
and,  “  By  likelihood  he  is  come  for 
your  soul ;  purpose  ye  to  let  him  have 
your  soul  ?  and  if  he  had  it,  I  ween  he 
would  be  gone”  On  hearing  these 
words  from  the  fourth  frightened  ser¬ 
vant,  the  master  called  bis  chaplain, 
and  bade  him  get  bell,  book,  and  cau¬ 
dle,  and  go  with  him  to  the  door.  To 
the  door  they  went  with  as  many  ser¬ 
vants  as  durst  at  their  heels.  And  the 
chaplain  bade  the  horseman  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  tell  his  er¬ 
rand.  Whereupon  John  Adroyns 
made  answer  :  ”  Fear  not  me  ;  for  I 
am  a  good  devil.  I  am  John  Adroyns, 
your  neighbor,  that  played  the  devil 
to-day  in  the  play.  I  bring  my  master 
a  dozen  or  two  of  his  own  conies,  and 
the  horse  of  the  thieves  who  for  fear 
ran  away.”  And  so,  knowing  his 
voice,  “  they  unsparred  the  door  and 
let  him  in  ;  and  the  foresaid  fear  was 
turned  to  mirth  and  sport.” 

Members  of  the  rising  generation 
might  readily  believe  that  the  phrase 
“  Go  to  Jericho”  belongs  by  right  of 
mintage  to  the  author  of  the  Ingolds- 
BT  Legends,  whose  friend  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson,  asking  his  landlady  to  fetch  a 
pint  of  double  X  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  vulgar  little  boy  he  had  picked 
up  on  Margate  Pier,  is  bidden  by  that 
indignant  dame  to  ‘‘go  to  Jericho” 
and  fetch  the  beer  himself.  Mr.  Simp- 
kinson,  as  we  know,  did  not  ‘‘  go  to 
Jericho  and  the  phrase  comes  from 
a  much  more  venerable  author.  We 
find  it  in  the  Four  P’s  (Palmer,  Par¬ 
doner,  Poticary,  and  Pedlar)  of  Merry 
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John  Heywood,  who  did  his  best  to  en¬ 
liven  the  last  days  of  Bluff  King  Harry 
I  and  the  dark  days  of  his  daughter 
*  Mary.  “  What  wind  blew  you  to 
Court  ?”  she  asked  him  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing.  “  Two  winds,”  quoth  John.  “One 
I  that  I  might  have  the  -pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  your  Grace ;  t’other  that  your 
Grace  might  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  me.’’  Once  again  when  the  Queen 
j  proclaimed  her  resolve  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  he  saucily  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Then  if  your  Grace  won’t 
allow  them  wives,  you  must  allow  them 
lemans  ;  for  they  can’t  live  without 
sauce.”  His  Four  P’s  begins  with  a 
boastful  enumeration  by  the  Palmer  of 
the  many  shrines  he  has  visited  during 
his  wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land,  Spain, 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  Pardoner 
cuts  the  list  short  by  telling  him  the 
more  fool  he  to  have  travelled  so  far, 
when  he  might  have  bought  a  pardon 
for  his  sins  without  stirring  the  length 
of  the  street : 

For  at  your  door  myself  do  dwell, 

Who  ooold  have  saved  yoar  sonl  as  well 
As  all  your  wanderings  wide  shall  do, 
Though  ye  went  thrice  to  Jericho. 

As  for  the  “  out-Heroding  of  Herod,’  ’ 
though  the  phrase  has  now  lost  well- 
nigh  all  its  pith,  and  is  often  most 
ridiculously  misapplied,  it  still  retained 
abundant  meaning  in  Shakespeare’s 
day,  when  the  memory  of  the  Miracle 
Plays  was  still  fresh.  The  graybeards 
among  the  great  playwright’s  audience 
might  well  remember  to  have  heard 
their  grandfathers  repeat  such  rant  as 
this  ;  which  we  give  as  a  mild  sample 
of  Herod’s  mode  of  Heroding  it  in  the 
Miracle  Play  entitled  The  Offering 
OF  THE  Three  Kings. 

Eerodta  loquitur  ; 

I  wield  this  world  withonten  ween, 

I  beat  all  those  nnbnxom  been, 

I  drive  the  devils  albydene. 

Deep  in  bell  adown. 

For  1  am  King  of  all  mankind, 

I  bid,  I  beat,  I  loose,  I  bind  ; 

I  master  the  moon.  Take  this  in  mind — 
That  I  am  most  of  might. 

I  am  the  greatest  above  degree 
That  is,  or  was,  or  ever  shall  be  ; 

The  snn  it  dare  not  shine  on  me 
An  1  bid  him  go  down. 


No  rain  to  fall  shall  now  be  free. 

Nor  no  lord  have  that  liberty 
To  dare  abide  when  1  bid  flee. 

Bat  I  shall  crack  his  crown. 

This,  we  say,  is  a  mere  nothing. 

Elsewhere  he  claims  to  be  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  hell,  to  wield  the  thun¬ 
derbolts,  and  kill  all  his  enemies  by  one 
wink  of  his  eye  ;  and  he  calls  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus  “  a  misbegotten  marmoset.” 

This  is  speaking  in  character  with  such 
a  vengeance  that  “  to  out-Herod  Herod” 
must  have  been  well-nigh  impossible. 

“  A  green  old  age”  is  another  phrase 
often  grossly  abused.  It  is  a  literal 
translation  of  Virgil’s  description  of 
Charon  the  ferryman  of  the  nether  re¬ 
gions.  The  poet  speaks  of  him  as 
“  Jam  senior  ;  sed  cruda  deo  viridisque 
senectus  (Somewhat  aged  ;  but  his  god- 
ship’s  old  age  was  still  fresh  and 
green).”  This  we  might  say  of  a  hale 
sexagenarian  ;  but  to  talk,  as  we  do, 
of  the  green  old  age  of  a  nonagenarian, 
however  hale,  is  sheer  nonsense. 

The  phrase  “  A  bold  bad  man” — 
now  worn  threadbare  and  comic — be¬ 
longs  to  Spenser,  who  applies  it  to  the 
Ar^imago  of  The  Fairy  Queen  (i. 

1,  37)  : 

A  bold  bad  man,  that  dared  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dead 
night. 

“  Revenons  d  nos  mouto7is”  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  quotation,  or  rather  misquotation, 
with  that  careless  fellow  Isaac  Disraeli, 
nicknamed  the  Wandering  Jew  from 
his  uncontrollable  propensity  to  ramble 
whenever  he  tried  to  tell  a  story.  In 
The  Curiosities  of  Literature 
(where  it  occurs  on  every  other  page) 
he  invariably  makes  it  Retournons  d 
nos  moutons ;  which  may  perhaps  be 
French,  but  most  assuredly  is  not  the 
French  of  Pierre  Blanchet,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  play  to  which  this  famous 
phrase  may  safely  be  traced — right 
home,  for  once  in  a  way.  That  play, 
the  earliest  French  play  extant,  is  the  ; 

Avocat  Patelin.  In  one  of  its  scenes 
we  see  a  cloth-dealer  prosecuting  his 
shepherd,  Agnelet,  for  stealing  some  of  I 

his  sheep.  For  this  purpose  he  em-  ] 

ploys  the  advocate  Patelin.  But  lo  j 

and  behold  !  in  the  thick  of  his  evi-  j 

dence  against  the  shepherd  he  spies  the 
advocate  arrayed  from  head  to  foot  in  ] 
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cloth  he  can  swear  to  as  of  his  own 
make.  How  could  Patelin  have  come 
hy  it  ?  He  mast  have  stolen  it ;  and 
this  must  be  the  very  cloth  the  dealer 
had  lately  missed.  The  thought  so 
troubles  his  poor  brain  that  he  keeps 
wandering  from  the  stolen  sheep  to  the 
stolen  cloth,  while  the  judge  keeps  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  him  stick  to  his  story  by  ad¬ 
juring  him,  **Eevenons  d  nosmoutons.’* 

We  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
striking  phrase,  “  Une  main  de  fer 
sous  un  gant  de  velours, to  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  sometime  King  of  Swe¬ 
den— the  stock  of  the  reigning  house. 
Nor  have  we  yet  been  able  to  find  that 
any  one  forestalled  his  Swedish  Majes¬ 
ty’s  forcible  metaphor  ;  though  it  pal¬ 
pably  embodies  the  old  maxim,  Suavi- 
ter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re. 

In  Dr.  Priestley’s  Memoirs  we  read 
that  the  Lord  Sandwich  (who  gave  his 
name  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  a 
very  well-known  luncheon  article)  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “  orthodoxy”  and  “  hetero¬ 
doxy”  so  freely  bandied  to  and  fro  in 
a  certain  debate  on  the  Test  Acts.  He 
frankly  confessed  himself  at  a  loss. 
Thereupon  whispered  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton,  sitting  near :  “  Orthodoxy,  my 
lord,  is  my  doxy.  Heterodoxy  is  an¬ 
other  man’s  doxy.”  He  did  not  add 
(nor  does  Dr.  Priestley,  nor  yet  our 
friend  Mr.  Bartlett),  that  this  witti¬ 
cism  may  be  found  in  Selden’s  Table- 
talk,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  familiar 
saying,  “  A  straw  will  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows.” 

In  Balzac’s  Gahbara,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  aright,  the  hero  remarks  to  a  young 
composer  very  ^ilty  of  a  requiem  on 
the  death  of  Beethoven,  ‘‘  Oh,  that 
Beethoven  had  lived  to  pen  a  requiem 
on  you  I”  Since  then  no  great  com¬ 
poser  has  missed  a  like  tribute  to  his 
memory  at  the  cost  of  some  hapless 
aspirant ;  and  doubtless  to  the  end  of 
time  the  newspapers  will  continue  to 
please  the  uninitiated.  The  jest  is 

food  ;  but  it  is  also  exceeding  old. 

'or  we  read  in  the  Menaoiaxa  (1094)  : 
”  Un  poete  pr6sentant  4  M.  le  Prince 
de  Cond6  I’epitaphe  de  MoliSre,  M.  le 
Prince  lui  dit,  ‘  Taimerois  hien  mieux 
que  ce  fUt  lui  qui  m'apportdt  la  v6tre.  ’  ” 
”  Neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  ^od 
red  herring”  occurs  in  Dryden’s  Epi- 
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logue  to  his  Duke  of  Guise  (1682). 
The  epilogue  takes  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue  between  the  actress  who  spoke  it 
and  a  Trimmer,  and  ends  with  this  ex¬ 
clamation  : 

D - d  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steer¬ 

ing, 

They’re  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring. 

That  Lord  Derby  whom  the  first 
Lord  Lytton  christened  the  “  Rufiert 
of  Debate,”  was  used  to  characterize 
his  Reform  Bill  of  1867  sometimes  as  a 
‘‘  dishing  of  the  Whigs,”  sometimes  as 
a  “  leap  in  the  dark.°’  Many  persons 
imagine  that  he  coined  this  phrase. 
But  we  find  it  quoted  in  Lord  Byron’s 
Diary  under  date  Dec.  5th,  1813 — “  The 
‘  leap  in  the  dark  ’  is  the  least  to  be 
dreaded” — and  we  strongly  suspect  it 
to  be  of  hoar  antiquity.  It  bears  a  mar¬ 
vellously  close  resemblance  to  Rabelais’ 
deathbed  remark,  ”  Je  m'en  vai  clier- 
cher  un  grand  peut-estre  which,  by 
the  by,  we  find  Englished  by  Mathews, 
“  I  am  just  going  to  leap  into  the 
dark.  ’  ’ 

We  have  lately  unearthed  the  I’oot  of 
the  common  phrase,  ‘‘To  talk  like  a 
book.”  It  was  first  said  of  a  M.  Tro- 
ville,  a  contemporary  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  and  the  Arsene  of  La  Biu- 
y^re’s  Cabacteres  :  ”  On  dit  que 
c’est  pour  lui  qu’a  §t5  fait  le  mot, 
Parler  comme  un  livre."  We  quote 
from  a  note  to  Victor  Cousin’s  Jeu- 
KESSB  DE  Madame  de  Longueyille, 
6th  edition,  p.  22. 

In  searching  for  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  phrase,  ”  They  make  a  soli¬ 
tude  and  call  it  peace,”  we  stumbled 
ou  a  sentence  which  shows  Tacitus  to 
have  been  a  close  student  of  Virgil.  In 
painting  the  preparations  made  by  Gal- 
gacus,  the  leader  of  the  Britons,  to  give 
battle  to  the  Roman  legions  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grampians,  Tacitus  uses  the 
very  words  of  Virgil’s  portrait  of 
Charon.  ‘‘  Already,’”  he  says,  ”  there 
were  upward  of  thirty  thousand  armed 
warriors  to  be  seen  ;  while  all  the  youth 
kept  pouring  in,  and  those  whose  old 
age  was  still  fresh  and  green  {quibus 
cruda  ac  viridis  senectus).’^  A  nota¬ 
ble  circumstance  this ;  but  to  return 
to  our  sheep.  ’Twas  this  very  Gal- 
gacus  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  said 
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in  haranguing  his  troops  before  the 
onset :  “  These  Romans  nor  East  nor 
West  oould  glut.  Alone  of  all  people 
they  alike  covet  plenty  and  poverty. 
To  plunder,  to  slay,  to  liarry,  they  mis¬ 
call  empire,  atque  ubi  solitudinem  fa- 
ciunt  pacem  adpellant.*'  Byron,  it  may 
be  remembered,  has  borrowed  this 


phrase  very  literally  for  his  Selim 
(Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20). 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assigned 
By  fatal  Nature  to  man’s  warring  kind  : 

Mark,  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests 
cease  I 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace  I 
— Macmillan*s  Magazine. 


NITCHEVO:*  A  FRAGMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LIFE. 
BY  O.  B.  STUART. 


It  was  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas. 
The  pope  of  Nitchvorad  was  thinking 
already  of  his  tithes — the  geese,  and 
the  pig,  and  the  sacks  of  apples — and 
perhaps  of  thb  New  Year’s  dinner  up 
at  the  Castle  ;  his  wife,  the  popadia, 
was  wishing,  in  her  usual  dumb  pa¬ 
tient  fashion,  that  the  holy  season, 
with  certain  contingencies  pertaining 
to  it,  were  well  over. 

It  had  been  an  open  winter,  so  far, 
at  Nitchvorad  ;  but  now  the  frost 
seemed  to  be  strengthening,  and  the 
low  blanket  clouds,  full  of  snow,  were 
hanging  in  the  fir-tops,  ready  to  empty 
themselves  in  a  few  hours.  The  popa¬ 
dia  stumped  to  and  fro  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  wood-shed,  bringing 
in  fuel  for  the  ovens.  Her  husband 
had  told  the  boys  to  help  their  mother, 
but  none  of  them  had  attended  to  his 
orders  :  the  best  that  could  be  said  for 
the  parson’s  boys  was,  that  in  holiday¬ 
time  one  saw  very  little  of  them. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rallying  and  a 
scuffling  on  the  street  side  of  the  house, 
a  jingling  of  bells,  a  clatter  of  horses’ 
feet  sharply  turning  the  corner,  where 
the  ice  from  the  pool  round  the  mid¬ 
den  splintered  like  glass.  The  Count’s 
servant  jumped  off  the  box-seat  of  the 
Count’s  own  droschky,  and  would  have 
half  thumped  the  pope’s  door  down 
with  his  fists,  had  not  the  pope  him¬ 
self,  rushing  from  his  seat  by  the  oven, 
appeared  in  an  instant  on  the  door¬ 
step.  The  little  desolate  street  was 
alive  with  darting  black  eyes,  the  shock 
black  heads  of  the  parson’s  boys  pro¬ 
truding  from  every  unexpected  cran- 


*  A  Russian  colloquialism  signifying"  N’im- 
porte,”  “  Nothing  matters.” 


ny  :  it  was  not  a  common  thing  for 
the  Count’s  carriage  to  stop  at  their 
door,  and  for  once  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  stare  at. 

“Jump  in,  jump  in!”  cried  the 
Countess,  as  the  pope  came  bowing 
and  smiling  to  the  carriage  door. 
“  The  Count  has  visitors,  come  for  the 
horse-fair,  and  they  have  all  sat  down 
to  sX^ai.  They  began  to  play  at  eight 
last  evening,  and,  save  for  supper  and 
for  breakfast,  they  have  not  moved 
yet.  My  husband  said,  ‘  Fetch  the 
pope, — he  will  enjoy  the  fun  ;’  and  I 
can  give  you  five  minutes  to  make 
your  packet.  Ask  the  popadia  to  put 
together  your  things  for  a  couple  of 
nights,  for  the  snow  is  coming,  and 
you  will  not  mind  being  kept  a  bit  at 
the  castle,  eh  ?  Ah  !  there  you  are, 
Sophia  Petrovitch  ;  a  hundred  greet¬ 
ings  to  you,”  as  the  popadia  appeared 
in  the  passage.  “  You  will  spare  us 
your  husband  for  a  short  visit  ?  You 
have  plenty  of  sons  to  look  after  you 
— how  many  ?  Ah  1  eleven  :  that  is  a 
brave  family  ;  and  you  will  soon  make 
up  vour  dozen,  if  I  don’t  mistake,” 
rattled  on  her  ladyship  the  Countess 
with  ready  wit,  and  in  a  shrill  voice 
which  carried  half-way  down  the  street. 

The  pope  was  bustling  about,  strug¬ 
gling  into  his  Sunday  kaftan,  stuffing 
tubings  into  a  bag  and  pulling  them 
out  again  in  his  excitement,  bawling 
at  his  wife,  who  in  the  inner  room 
was  hastily  putting  a  few  stitches  and 
applying  a  brush  to  garments  that  were 
not  in  general  use. 

“  Here,  Sophia  Petrovitch,  there  is 
candle-grease  on  my  sleeve.  Lend  me 
thy  gaiters,  mine  are  all  spattered  with 
mud.  If  thou  hast  an  iron  handy. 
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jnst  pass  it  over  these  spots,  and  smooth 
out  the  silk  handkerchief.  Come ! 
come  !  how  slow  thou  art,  while  the 
Countess  waits  !  I  might  be  a  widower 
— God  forbid  it  1 — with  a  wardrobe  all 
so  unready  in  an  emergency.  Where 
is  thy  fur  cap  ?  it  is  better  than  mine, 
and  no  one  will  see  thee.” 

The  popadia  worked  with  a  will,  her 
broad  sallow  face  showing  no  sign  of 
emotion.  In  five  minutes  the  pope 
was  brushed,  dressed,  packed,  stepping 
into  the  carriage  beside  the  Countess, 
his  wife  handing  his  little  leather  wal¬ 
let  to  the  footman  with  her  own  hands. 

“  Bah  !  not  inside,”  shrieked  the 
Countess,  as  the  man  would  have  put 
the  modest  luggage  on  the  front  seat ; 
“  the  smell  of  leather  and  of  grease 
makes  me  sick  !  1  would  not  have  it 
near  me  for  ten  roubles and  the 
servant  swung  it  carelessly  to  the  box- 
seat  by  the  long  broken  strap  which 
the  popadia  had  not  had  time  to  sew 
afresh. 

“  Home  !”  cried  the  Countess  ;  then 
with  an  afterthought,  “  Good-by,  So¬ 
phia  Petrovitch  ;  good  luck  to  you  in 
making  up  your  dozen  and  with  a 
peal  of  laughter  at  her  own  sprightli¬ 
ness,  the  lady  leaned  back  among  her 
furs,  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

The  popadia  went  back  into  the 
house  and  shut  the  front  door.  A  lit¬ 
tle  soft,  light  snow,  like  eiderdown, 
had  blown  into  the  passage,  a  precur¬ 
sor  of  the  downfall  that  was  due.  So¬ 
phia  Petrovitch  sat  down  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  chair  by  the  oven — the  one  seat 
in  the  house  that  was  really  snug  and 
warm— and  let  her  hands  drop  on  her 
knees  for  full  ten  minutes  without 
moving.  The  unexpected  bustle  of 
the  Countess’s  visit  and  her  husband’s 
departure  had  shaken  her,  and  a  little 
red  spot  came  on  each  of  her  promi¬ 
nent  cheek-bones.  Outside,  the  sky 
seemed  to  be  bending  nearer  and  nearer 
with  its  weight  of  snow.  Everything 
was  very  still,  for  the  boys  bad  rnshed 
off  again  to  their  lairs,  to  rejoice  over 
the  disposal  of  the  “  little  father”  for 
the  next  two  days.  The  popadia  al¬ 
most  fancied,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
house,  that  she  could  feel  the  great 
earth  plunging  round  on  its  course — a 
strange  sensation  that  had  come  to  her 
once  or  twice  of  late,  and  made  her 
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grasp  at  the  chair-arms  or  at  anything 
that  came  handy,  while  it  lasted.  Then 
the  Countess’s  reiterated  words  came 
back  to  her.  The  baby  that  was  to 
come  at  Christmas-time  was  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  not  the  twelfth,  though  she 
had  not  seen  fit  to  correct  her  ladyship. 

There  were  eleven  boys,  to  be  sure, 
belonging  to  the  pope’s  family,  rang¬ 
ing  from  sturdy,  untamable  Alexander, 
of  nearly  sixteen,  to  the  pair  of  eleven- 
months’  twins  in  the  box-cradle  behind 
the  stove  ;  but  Tinka,  the  pretty  blue¬ 
eyed  girl — the  only  blue  eyed,  fair- 
skinned  child  in  all  the  swarthy,  shock¬ 
headed  crew — had  died  five  years  be¬ 
fore,  jnst  as  she  was  beginning  to  fill 
the  place  of  friend  and  assistant  to  the 
poor  patient  mother,  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  befriended  or 
assisted  in  her  life. 

Tinka  was  the  eldest  of  the  family. 
She  had  faded  away  before  the  Countess 
came,  as  a  bride,  to  the  Castle  ;  and 
as  no  one  in  Nitchvorad  went  in  for 
such  sentimentality  as  decorating 
graves,  the  remembrance  of  the  little 

firl  had  passed  from  all  men’s  minds. 

Iven  the  pope  himself  rattled  over  her 
name,  when  he  read  the  prayer  for  the 
dead,  as  though  he  had  no  recollection 
of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged. 

Sophia  Petrovitch  sighed  a  little  as 
she  thought  of  the  prospect  before  her. 

The  snow  was  falling  steadily  now, 
in  small  close  flakes.  In  a  few  hours 
the  roads  would  be  impassable  and 
dangerous  if  the  wind  rose  and  drove 
it  into  drifts  before  the  frost  froze  it  to 
an  even  surface.  If  old  Marcova  Mar- 
covitch  was  to  come  to  her,  as  the  pope 
in  his  hurry  had  suggested — rather  out 
of  a  desire  to  leave  himself  more  free 
than  from  any  special  solicitude  about 
his  wife — Alexander  must  fetch  her  at 
once,  before  nightfall  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  snowfall  rendered  her  coming  im¬ 
possible.  But  to  catch  Alexander,  and 
to  coerce  him  into  doing  anything  that 
might  be  of  use  to  anybody  else,  was  a 
task  beyond  the  feeble  power  of  the 
popadia.  Perhaps  Boris,  the  third 
boy,  might  be  amenable  to  her  wishes, 
provided  his  elder  brothers  did  not  jeer 
him  out  of  countenance  ;  and  old  Mar¬ 
cova  had  better  come — at  once — if  this 
weakness  were — “  Dear  Virgin,  Holy 
Mother,  and  blessed  St.  Joseph,  thou 
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protector  of  all  poor  women  on  whom 
the  burden  of  housekeeping  falls  heav¬ 
ily,  keep  this  deadly  faintness  back 
until  old  Marcova  comes  !” 

Boris,  who  was  lurking  in  the  region 
of  the  wood-stack  behind  the  house, 
agreed  in  his  happy-go-lucky  fashion 
to  fetch  the  old  nurse  as  soon  as  he 
had  completed  the  sparrow- trap  which 
he  was  constructing  out  of  forked  twigs 
and  bits  of  slate,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  imminent  snowfall ;  and  his  moth¬ 
er,  creeping  back  to  the  living-room, 
where  the  twins  were  roaring  lustily 
from  their  cradle- box,  felt  a  little  com¬ 
forted  that  her  weakness  had  been  a 
passing  indisposition,  and  that  Mar- 
cova  would  be  with  her  before  night 
was  far  advanced.  It  was  only  three 
hours  later,  when  Boris  and  his  breth¬ 
ren  straggled  in  to  supper,  wrangling 
over  their  rye-bread  and  cabbage  soup 
like  a  flock  of  shrieking  starlings,  that 
it  transpired  that  the  boy  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  popadia’s  message  altogether  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  afternoon’s  sport. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  do  anything  ; 
indeed  no  one  thought  of  repairing  the 
omission,  any  more  than  of  apologiz¬ 
ing  for  it.  Only  the  popadia  felt  as  if 
some  prop  on  which  she  had  been  lean¬ 
ing  had  snapped  under  her  ;  but  she 
said  nothing,  for  there  was  none  to 
listen. 

Presently,  when  all  the  boys  were 
asleep,  even  the  twins  quiet  for  a  brief 
interval,  the  popadia  crept  to  bed, 
missing  with  an  unwonted  feeling  of 
tenderness  the  hearty  snores  of  her 
consort,  which  generally  gave  evidence 
of  his  unruffled  conscience  and  undis- 
turbable  digestion  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  house-mother  managed  to 
slip  into  her  place  beside  him.  To¬ 
night  the  tired  woman  fell  into  a 
broken  sleep,  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
eonfusion  and  distracting  cross-pur¬ 
poses  :  that  long  broken  strap  which 
kept  slipping,  slipping  through  her 
numbed  fingers  had  the  pope’s  little 
wallet  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  at 
last  she  drew  it  up,  she  found  nothing 
but  a  crying  infant  dangling  just  out 
of  reach,  and  some  one  shrieked  with 
high-bred  company  laughter,  like  the 
Countess,  and  cried  in  her  ear  with 
shrill  importunity,  “  How  can  you 
make  up  the  dozen,  if  there  are  really 


thirteen  ?”  It  was  repeating  the  word 
“  thirteen,”  fateful  out  of  very  mean¬ 
inglessness  to  all  Kussians,  that  the 
popadia  woke  at  last,  to  find  that  a 
new  morning  had  come,  in  outward 
appearance  very  much  like  the  old 
night,  but  filled  to  the  brim  afresh 
with  work  and  responsibilities,  care 
and  toil  and  pain. 

”  Ah,  the  thirteenth  !”  murmured 
Sophia  Petrovitch,  stuffing  back  her 
tumbled  hair  into  her  woollen  cap  and 
tying  it  more  firmly  under  her  chin, 
so  as  to  cover  her  ears  ;  “  it  is  the 
thirteenth  child  that  often  steals  away 
the  life  of  the  mother.  For  me,  I 
should  not  complain  but  for  the  pope.” 
She  had  reached  this  point  before  in 
the  same  train  of  thought,  and  had 
stopped  short ;  it  was  one  that  she 
dated  not  pursue.  For  the  Russian 
pope  there  is  no  second  marriage  per¬ 
missible  in  the  event  of  the  popadia’s 
death,  and  very  few  parish  priests  can 
afford  to  keep  a  servant  in  place  of  a 
wife,  who  requires  no  wages. Heaven  ^ 
help  the  family  where  the  wife  and 
mother  is  cut  off  untimely  !  // 

Up  at  the  Castle  time  was  passing 
joyously.  There  was  some  shat  play¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  Count  had  made  this 
easy  for  the  pope  by  handing  him  an 
envelop  with  notes  in  it,  which  the 
priest  had  been  delighted  to  pocket. 
There  had  been  a  visit  to  the  horse-fair 
too,  where  the  stranger  guests  had 
listened  with  amusement  to  the  pope’s 
cautious  chaffering  in  their  interest ; 
and  from  time  to  time  there  had  been 
adjournments  to  immense  meals  of 
game  and  meat,  and  sweets  and  wine, 
very  different  from  the  parsonage  fare 
— a  fixed  quantity  of  black  bread,  and 
unsavory  vegetable  soup,  which  had  to 
bo  stretched  round  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  pope’s  increasing  family. 
The  Countess’s  sharp  impertinent  eyes 
watched  the  poor  parson's  shamefaced 
greediness  of  appreciation  with  scarcely 
veiled  insolence.  Yet,  in  her  way,  she 
liked  him,  wished  him  to  enjoy  his 
stay,  and  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
any  tit-bits  and  warm  corners  that  she 
could — partly  out  of  careless  good-na¬ 
ture,  and  partly  to  satisfy  the  super¬ 
stitious  disquiet  of  a  thoroughly  irre¬ 
ligious  ch.aracter  brought  into  prox¬ 
imity  with  what,  in  Russia,  passes  for 
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a  spiritual  power.  It  salved  the  Coun¬ 
tess’s  conscience  to  fill  the  pope’s  plate 
and  glass  :  in  a  day  or  two  the  wrinkles 
in  his  furrowed  cheeks  would  be  per¬ 
ceptibly  lessened,  and  such  a  result 
would  go  to  the  credit  side  of  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  moral  account,  debited,  to  her 
occasional  mental  inconvenience,  with 
many  a  neglected  mass  and  scamped 
confession.  It  was  not  often  that  the 
lady  of  the  Castle  did  anything  for  any¬ 
body  besides  herself,  but  the  comforta¬ 
ble  assurance  that  the  priest  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time  diffused  a  glow  of  sat- 
is&ction  through  her  which  was  emi¬ 
nently  pleasing. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  that  a  message  came  from 
Nitclivorad  to  summon  the  pope  to 
the  village.  Somehow  the  Countess 
received  it  first,  sitting  in  her  easy- 
chair  in  the  yellow  drawing-room  after 
dinner  ;  while  the  gentlemen,  in  the 
inner  room,  were  cutting  for  partners 
at  cards.  The  lady’s  face  was  rather 
white  and  scared  as  she  whispered  to 
her  husband,  and  they  both  glanced 
anxiously  at  the  pope,  who,  overcome 
with  the  warmth  and  the  pleasant 
after-effects  of  an  excellent  meal,  had 
fallen  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa, 
waiting  his  turn  to  cut  in  when  re¬ 
quired.  Some  orders  were  given,  and 
a  carriage  hastily  prepared.  The  pope 
v/as  roused,  and  his  host  hurriedly  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  summons  that  had 
come  :  one  of  his  parishioners,  a  wom¬ 
an,  was  very  ill,  and  desired  the  last 
consolations  of  Holy  Church.  They 
almost  pushed  him  {^ross  the  hall  to 
the  carriage  door,  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  him  off ;  for,  puzzled  with  the 
sudden  awakening  and  the  but  half- 
explained  recall  to  duty,  he  was  fain  to 
linger,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  asking  a 
dozen  questions  which  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  answer.  It  was  the  Count 
himself  who  wrapped  him  in  a  big  fur 
cloak  and  shut  the  carriage  door.  The 
footman,  looking  frightened  and  sulky, 
took  his  place  on  the  box  seat,  with  a 
last  word  of  direction  from  his  master. 
Then  the  carriage  rolled  heavily  away 
in  the  snowy  darkness,  and  the  Castle 
party  looked  at  each  other  with  sighs 
of  relief. 

“  It  was  the  best  thing  to  do,” 
averred  the  Countess,  picking  up  her 


novel,  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

There  would  have  been  a  scene  and 
all  that,  and  he  will  find  it  out  fast 
enough.” 

“Was  he  fond  of  her?”  some  one 
asked — a  stupid  question  enough,  had 
he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  ; 
but  one  often  says  these  sort  of  things 
to  make  conversation  when  matters  are 
for  a  moment  a  little  uncomfortable. 

“  Oh,  it  will  be  a  real  misfortune, 
poor  fellow  !”  replied  the  Count,  snuf. 
fing  the  wax  candles  on  the  card- table. 
“  He  may  not  remarry,  as  you  know  ; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  about  twenty 
children.  Baron,  will  you  deal  ?” 

“  A  dozen — a  dozen  exactly  ;  do  not 
exaggerate,”  murmured  the  Countess 
in  the  next  room. 

Two  or  three  of  the  villagers,  and 
some  of  the  pope’s  boys,  were  hanging 
about  the  doorway  as  the  Count’s  car¬ 
riage  drove  up.  The  poor  shamefaced 
young  footman  got  down  from  the  box, 
and  muttered  his  explanation  at  the 
window.  Ere  it  was  half-way  through, 
the  pope,  with  starting  eyes,  had  flung 
himself  out  of  the  carriage  and  into 
the  house,  crashing  against  an  open 
dour  and  overturning  a  stool  as  he 
rushed  through  the  living-room  to  the 
bedroom  beyond.  But  the  noise  did 
not  startle  the  popadia,  where  she  lay 
white  and  still  on  the  bed,  her  long, 
long  day’s  work  over  at  last.  A  peas¬ 
ant  woman — not  old  Marco va,  but  a 
neighbor  summoned  in  terrified  haste 
by  Alexander — pushed  a  little  shabby 
bundle  of  flannel  at  him,  with  a  vague 
instinct  of  consolation.  The  twins 
from  their  box  shouted  lustily  ;  the 
whispering  group  about  the  door  crept 
nearer  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  death- 
chamber  ;  even  the  young  footman 
from  the  Castle,  who  felt  he  had  play¬ 
ed  a  somewhat  important  rdle  in  the 
catastrophe,  determined  to  have  just 
one  peep,  so  as  to  report  to  the  maid¬ 
servants  at  supper  how  the  popadia  had 
looked. 

But  the  pope  saw  nothing  :  with  a 
terrible  cry  he  flung  himself  across  the 
bed  where  his  wife  lay.  “  Oh,  little 
mother  1  little  mother  !  who  will  care 
for  us  now  that  thou  art  gone  ?” 

There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  an¬ 
swered,  for  the  question  was  indeed 
unanswerable.  By  and  by  they  brought 
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the  pope  the  vodka-bottle,  and  he  enjoyment  of  the  situation  ;  but  the 
drank,  and  fell  into  an  uneasy  slum-  popadia  lay  white  and  unmoved  in  their 
ber,  while  the  women  creaked  about  midst,  for  to  her  neither  husband,  chil- 
the  room,  attending  to  the  puling  in-  dren,  nor  neighbors  muttered  any  long- 
funt,  and  whispering  with  suppiessed  er. — Blacktcood's  Magazine. 


WHAT  EUGENE  ARAM’S  PUPIL  BEAD. 
BY  JAMES  ASHCROFT  NOBLE. 


When  the  four-and-twenty  happy 
boys  came  bounding  out  of  school  where 
Mr.  Eugene  Aram  was  employed  as 
usher,  one*  of  them,  according  to 
Thomas  Hood,  sat  down  to  the  perusal 
of  “  The  Death  of  Abel”— a  work  upon 
which  the  instructor  of  youth  made 
some  appropriate  but  not  cheerful  re¬ 
marks.  As  the  gentle  scholar  (of  Lord 
Lytton’s  romance)  who  ”  removed” 
Mr.  Daniel  Clarke  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  hanged  in  1759,  and  as  “  The 
Death  of  Abel”  was  not  published  in 
Germany  until  1762,  or  in  England 
until  some  years  later,  the  usher’s  com¬ 
ments  are  an  example  of  poetical 
license  ;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
any  great  importance.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  Gessuer’s  sentimental  absurdity 
should  have  been  read  at  any  time  by 
anybody — especially  by  a  boy  with  the 
alternative  of  cricket ;  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  English  edition  of  1814, 
a  quaint  32mo,  printed  for  J.  Walker 
and  no  fewer  than  sixteen  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  states  that  ”  the  numerous  edi¬ 
tions  through  which  it  has  passed  afford 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  in  this  country.”  The 
enthusiastic  editor,  a  Mrs.  Mary  Col¬ 
lier  of  Islington,  compares  Gessner  to 
Milton,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
Gessner  began  where  Milton  in  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  left  off,  and  goes  on  to  make 
the  edifying  remark  that  ”  a  strain  of 
piety”  which  pervades  the  work  “  can¬ 
not  fail  to  render  it  highly  pleasing  to 
persons  who  think  it  no  disgrace  to  em¬ 
bellish  religion  by  taste,  and  to  strength¬ 
en  serious  principles  by  the  occasional 
efforts  of  imagination.’^ 

In  one  respect  there  was  a  trifling 
difference  between  the  work  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  that  of  the  German  poet. 
”  Paradise  Lost”  was  written  “  to  vin¬ 
dicate  eternal  Providence  and  justify 
New  Sebibs. — Vol.  LXI.,  No.  1. 


the  ways  of  God  to  men.”  “  The 
Death  of  Abel” — we  have  the  poet’s 
word  for  it  in  both  cases — was  written 
to  prove  to  the  critics  that  the  author 
had  powers  with  which  he  had  not  been 
credited,  and  that  he  could  ”  soar  to 
the  sublime.”  The  ingenious  Mr.  Gess¬ 
ner — christened  Solomon — was  the  son 
of  a  bookseller  in  Zurich  whose  shop 
was  frequented  by  various  ‘‘  men  of 
genius,”  who  encouraged  the  boy  to 
“court  the  Muses.”  The  Muses  have 
a  way  of  frowning  upon  prosaic  trade, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  courtship  the 
young  Gessner  “  eloped”  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  master — another  bookseller, 
to  whom  his  father  had  apprenticed 
him — set  up  as  a  poet,  and  after  some 
stay  in  Berlin  in  this  new  capacity 
migrated  to  Hamburg,  where  “  he  im¬ 
proved  his  taste  and  knowledge,  and 
returned  to  ZuriclTat  a  time  when  his  i 
countrymen  were* prepared  to  relish  the 
beauties  of  his  pen.”  These  beauties 
were  displayed  in  pastoral  poems,  which 
were  much  admired  by  Klopstock  and 
Wieland,  and  by  that  distinguished 
Scottish  arbiter  of  taste.  Dr.  Blair 
but  successful  pastorals  could  not  sat¬ 
isfy  the  ambition  of  the  Swiss  Solomon, 
and  he  determined  “  to  venture  on  a 
more  sublime  subject  than  has  hitherto 
employed  my  pen,  from  a  desire  of 
knowing  whether  my  abilities  will  bear 
a  further  trial.” 

If  the  vox  populi  be  indeed  the  vox 
Dei,  the  good  Solomon’s  abilities  bore 
the  trial  very  well  indeed,  for,  after 
many  editions  in  Germany,  “  The 
Death  of  Abel”  in  translation  achieved 
a  wonderful  success,  first  in  France 
and  afterward  in  England.  It  would, 
indeed,  seem  as  if  Gessner’s  poem  were 
almost  as  widely  read  by  English  men, 
women,  and  (according  to  Hood)  boys 
as  was  Pomfret’s  “  C^hoice” — which, 
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according  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Southey, 
was  for  many  years  the  most  popular 
poem  in  the  English  language.  No 
one  reads  the  “  Choice”  nowadays,  but 
it  can  be  read,  because  it  is  short 
enough  to  be  got  through  at  a  very 
brief  sitting,  wliilo  ”  The  Death  of 
Abel”  will  be  found  unreadable  by  all 
but  a  few  connoisseurs  in  rococo  senti¬ 
ment,  because  it  is  not  only  very  dreary, 
but  also  very  long.  And  it  is  not  only 
very  long,  but  very  thin,  for  the  great 
Mr.  Gessner  has  no  more  of  a  story  to 
tell  than  had  the  needy  knife-grinder. 
About  a  third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  deed  of  blood  which  gives  to  it  a 
theme  and  a  title  ;  but  the  introductory 
two-thirds  consists  of  long-drawn  de¬ 
scriptions  of  grottoes  and  bowers  and 
glades  and  shades,  and  of  interminable 
conversations  conducted  by  the  three 
couples,  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Ma- 
hala,  Abel  and  Thirza.  Cain  reveals 
himself  at  once  as  a  sort  of  antediluvian 
Orson,  over  whose  sulks,  bad  tempers, 
and  general  ill-conditionedness  there  is 
much  plaintive  domestic  lamentation. 
His  father  and  mother,  his  brother,  his 
wife,  and  his  sister-in-law  discuss  him 
in  his  absence,  and  alternately  scold 
and  coax  him  in  his  presence,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  testifies  to  the  great 
dearth  of  subjects  in  the  early  world. 
Now  and  then  he  consents  to  be  molli¬ 
fied  for  a  time,  and  then  there  is  a  scene 
of  general  embracing  ;  but  he  soon  re¬ 
lapses,  and  as  soon  as  this  happens  the 
lamentations,  scoldings,  and  coaxings 
begin  again.  Like  a  more  recent  celeb¬ 
rity,  Cain  was  evidently  ‘‘  gey  ill  to  live 
with  though  it  seems  as  if  he  might 
have  confined  himself  to  comparatively 
commonplace  unpleasantness  had  it  not 
been  for  the  machinations  of  Aname- 
lech,  “  one  of  the  inferior  spirits  of 
hell,”  who,  being  jealous  of  the  great 
success  achieved  by  his  chief  in  Para¬ 
dise,  determined  to  do  something  not 
less  distinguished  in  the  way  of  mis¬ 
chief  on  his  own  account.  An  unso¬ 
cial  spirit,  “  he  retired  from  his  com¬ 
panions  whom  he  despised  ;  often  he 
remained  in  solitude  among  the  infect¬ 
ed  rivers  of  sulphur  [‘  infected  ’  is  good] 
that  flowed  through  the  burning  land 
.  .  .  while  the  blue  flumes,  reflected 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  cast 
an  obscure  and  horrid  light  on  the  path 


made  by  his  wandering  feet.”  Discon¬ 
tent  is  Anamelech’s  chronic  condition, 
but  when  his  leader  returns  from  Eden 
his  malady  enters  upon  an  acute  stage. 

"  Mast  Satan,”  he  cried  to  himself,  ”  though 
acenrsed,  enjoy  in  Hell  trinmphs  and  ptaixe, 
while  I.  unnoticed,  rove  in  obscurity  through 
the  dark  comers  of  these  gloomy  regions,  or 
am  confounded  among  the  vile  crowd,  who 
with  servile  shoots  aggrandise  him  and  bail 
him  victor?  No  ;  I  feel  myself  equally  capa¬ 
ble  of  noble  daring  :  I  will  astonish  my  com¬ 
peers  ;  I  will  force  Hell's  fierce  monarch  to 
pronounce  my  name  with  respect.” 

The  feat  he  sets  himself  is  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Cain,  and  it  does  not  prove  a 
difficult  business.  Gessner  is  generally 
very  elaborate,  but  the  incident  of  the 
murder  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines. 
Abel  has  just  made  a  very  pretty 
speech,  when  Cain  suddenly  addresses 
him  as  a  serpent,  and,  “  with  an  arm 
strengthened  by  rage,  he  swung  a  massy 
club,  and  smote  the  head  of  his  broth¬ 
er.  The  innocent  victim  of  his  fury 
fell  at  his  feet.  The  bones  of  his  head 
were  crushed.  He  once  raised  his  dying 
eyes  to  his  unnatural  brother,  and,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  look  of  pardon  and  pity,  ex¬ 
pired.  His  blood  distained  the  waving 
curls  of  his  fair  hair,  and  ran  in  a 
stream  to  the  feet  of  his  murderer.” 

Cain’s  remorse,  which  is  immediate, 
is  rendered  in  the  usual  melodramatic 
fashion.  He  stiffens  with  horror,  the 
cold  sweat  runs  from  his  trembling 
members,  and  he  strikes  his  temples— 
which  must  in  him  have  been  an  origi¬ 
nal  gesture,  though  he  has  had  many 
histrionic  imitators.  The  fiendish 
tempter,  Anamelech,  has  taken  good 
care  to  be  on  the  spot,  ‘‘elate  with 

Iiride,”  while  ‘‘a  ruthless  smile  spoke 
lis  exultation,”  as  with  a  look  of 
complacency  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Pleasing 
sight !”  While  he  is  indulging  in  char¬ 
acteristic  reflections,  another  super¬ 
natural  personage  of  a  very  different 
kind  appears  upon  the  scene  ;  for  the 
Angel  of  Death,  who  must  just  have 
received  his  appointment, 

**  called  forth  the  soal  of  Abel  from  the  ensan- 
gnined  dost.  It  advanced  with  a  smile  of  joy. 
The  more  pare  and  spiritnons  parts  of  the 
body  flew  off,  and,  mixing  with  the  balsamic 
exhalations,  wafted  by  the  zephyrs  from  the 
flowers  which  sprang  np  within  the  compass 
irradiated  by  the  angel,  environed  the  soul, 
forming  for  it  an  ethereal  body.  It  saw,  with 
a  transport  till  then  anknown,  the  bright  mes- 
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senger  ooming  toward  it.  ‘  I  salate  thee,  ’  said 
the  celestial  spirit,  while  beDignity  and  joy 
beamed  in  his  eyes  ;  *  I  salate  thee,  0  happy 
soal !  now  disengaged  from  thy  encambering 
dust.  Receive  my  embraces  I  It  is  to  me  an 
access  of  felicity  that  I  am  chosen  by  the  Most 
High  to  introduce  thee  to  the  realms  of  light 
and  bliss.’  ” 

The  soul  is  even  more  eloquent  than 
the  angel.  He  speaks  with  saccharine 
rapture  ol  the  “  torrent  of  delight  and 
felicity”  into  which  he  is  being  con¬ 
veyed,  though  he  somewhat  mars  the 
superfine  effect  of  his  euphuisms  by  ad¬ 
dressing  his  conductor  as  *‘  dear  and 
respectable  friend.”  Respectability  is 
so  intimately  associated,  not  perhaps 
with  the  once  familiar  gig,  but  certain¬ 
ly  with  a  villa,  a  banking  account,  and 
a  pew  in  church,  that  it  seems  a  pro¬ 
saically  mundane  and  unangelic  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  unhappy  epithet  destroys 
for  the  moment  the  soaring  effect  of 


Mr.  Gessner’s  rhapsodies.  But  it  must 
be  said  that  his  upward  flights  are  very 
mechanical  performances,  and,  though 
his  wings  flap  audibly,  no  great  altitude 
is  ever  attained.  Indeed,  what  he  calls 
“  the  sublime”  is  to  true  sublimity 
what  the  artfully  prepared  old  oak  of 
Wardour  Street,  with  its  fine  rich  color, 
its  wormholes,  and  its  spurious  dates, 
is  to  the  chairs  and  chests  which, 
through  the  manor-house  window, 
knew  the  sunlight  of  the  dr^s  of 
Charles  and  Cromwell.  “  The  Death 
of  Abel”  was  poor  stuff — poor,  with 
that  strained  affectation  of  opulence 
which  alone  makes  poverty  contempti¬ 
ble  ;  and  Eugene  Aram’s  pupil  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  himself  to  such  liter¬ 
ary  shoddy,  he  had  joined  his  compan¬ 
ions  who  ”  drave  the  wickets  in.” — 
Leisure  Hour. 


WHY  I  AM  NOT  AN  AGNOSTIC. 
BY  F.  MAX  mClLER. 


When  I  was  lately  asked  to  take  part 
in  a  Symposium  in  the  Agnostic  An¬ 
nual  on  the  question  ”  Why  Live  a 
Moral  Life  ?”  I  felt  it  an  honor  to  join 
a  company  of  thinkers  and  writers'  so 
eminent,  each  in  his  own  subject,  as 
the  supporters  of  that  Journal.  But  I 
felt  bound  at  the  same  time  to  declare 
that  I  had  really  no  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  Agnostic.  If,  as  we  have  been 
told.  Agnosticism  implied  no  more  than 
a  negation  of  Gnosticism,  and  if  by 
Gnosticism  were  meant  the  teaching  of 
such  philosophers  as  Cerinthus  or  Val¬ 
entinus  or  Marcion,  I  believe  I  might 
say  that  I  do  not  hold  their  opinions, 
that  I  am  certainly  not  a  Gnostic,  al¬ 
though  I  strongly  sympathize  with  what 
was  meant  originally  by  Gnosis,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Pistis. 

But  this  merely  negative  definition 
of  Agnosticism  would  hardly  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  leading  Agnostics  of  our 
time.  For  though  Agnosticism  exclud¬ 
ed  Alexandrian  Gnosticism,  it  might 
include  ever  so  many  views  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  opposed  to  each  other  on  many 
points,  though  agreeing  in  a  common 
renunciation  of  Gnosticism. 


Agnosticism,  however,  as  now  under¬ 
stood,  seems  to  mean  something  very 
different.  It  has  been  explained  to 
mean  ”  that  a  man  shall  not  say  he 
knows  or  believes  that  which  he  has  no 
scientific  grounds  for  professing  to 
know  or  believe.”  Perhaps  this,  too, 
is  an  article  which  few  men  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  sign,  though  it  leaves  the  door 
open  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  “  scientific  grounds.” 
Some  astronomers  held  that  the  earth 
formed  the  centre  of  the  world,  others 
denied  it ;  both,  as  they  thought,  on 
scientific  grounds.  The  opponents  of 
Galileo  produced  what  they  considered 
scientific  grounds  for  their  opinions ; 
Galileo  produced  scientific  grounds  for 
his  own  conviction,  and  no  one  would 
wish  that  the  two  parties  should  have 
confined  themselves  to  mere  Agnosti¬ 
cism,  to  a  profession  of  ignorance  of  the 
true  position  of  the  earth  or  the  sun 
in  our  planetary  system — should  have 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said, 
‘‘  Who  knows?” 

We  enter  into  a  new  atmosphere  of 
thought  if,  as  Agnostics,  we  are  asked 
‘‘  to  confess  that  we  know  nothing  of 
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what  may  be  beyond  phenomena.” 
But  tbia,  too,  if  properly  interpreted, 
is  an  article  which  few  who  can  see 
through  the  meaning  of  words  would 
decline  to  accept,  while  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  philosophical  terminology 
might  possibly  consider  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  almost  tautological.  What 
may  be,  or  even  what  is,  beyond  phe¬ 
nomena  is  the  same  as  what  we  call 
transcendent ;  that  is,  what  transcends 
or  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  our 
knowledge,  and  therefore  leaves  us  igno¬ 
rant  or  Agnostics.  Phenomenal  means 
what  appears  to  be,  in  distinction  from 
what  is,  and  if  knowledge  were  restrict¬ 
ed  to  what  is,  then  what  only  appears 
to  be  could  not  possibly  claim  to  pro¬ 
duce  real  knowledge. 

But  if  all  these  propositions  are  so 
self  evident  as  to  make  controversy  al¬ 
most  impossible,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  Agnosticism,  not  only  the  name, 
but  the  thing  itself,  should  of  late  have 
been  represented  as  the  peculiar  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
whole  history  of  philosophy  forms  but 
one  continuous  commentary  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  things  which  we  can," 
and  others  which  we  cannot,  know  ; 
nay,  it  is  the  chief  object  of  all  critical 
philosophy  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
the  two.  If  we  begin  the  history  of 
systematic  philosophy  with  Socrates,  as 
■represented  to  us  by  his  disciples,  we 
know  that  Socrates,  though  declared 
the  wisest  of  men  by  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi,  declared  that  he  knew  one 
thing  only,  and  that  was  that  be  knew 
nothing.  This  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  mere  expression  of  exces¬ 
sive  humility  on  the  part  of  Socrates, 
just  as  when,  in  the  Hippias  Minor,  p. 
372,  he  says,  “  My  deficiency  is  proved 
to  me  by  the  fact  that  when  I  meet  one 
of  you  who  are  famous  for  wisdom,  and 
to  whose  wisdom  all  the  Hellenes  are 
witnesses,  I  am  found  out  to  know 
nothing.”  But  there  was  really  a 
much  deeper  meaning  in  his  confes¬ 
sion  of  ignorance,  for  he  claimed  this 
knowledge  of  his  ignorance  as  a  proof 
of  his  wisdom.  He  can  only  have 
meant,  therefore,  that  he  knew  all  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  to  be  concerned  with 
phenomena  only,  and  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  may  be  beyond  phe¬ 
nomena.  If  this  was  the  beginning  of 
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all  philosophy,  the  end  of  all  philoso¬ 
phy  was  to  find  out  how  we  know  even 
this  ;  how  we  know  that  we  are  igno¬ 
rant,  and  why  we  must  be  ignorant, 
of  everything  beyond  what  is  phe¬ 
nomenal. 

That  question  had  to  wait  for  its  final 
answer  till  Kant  wrote  his  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vernunft,  and  gave  a  scientific 
demonstration  of  the  inherent  limits  of 
human  knowledge.  In  the  meantime 
the  confession  of  our  ignorance,  the 
true  philosophical  Agnosticism,  had 
found  utterance  again  and  again  from 
the  lips  of  all  the  most  eminent  phi¬ 
losophers.  They  did  not  call  it  Agnos¬ 
ticism,  because  that  word,  as  seeming 
to  exclude  Gnosticism  only,  would  have 
conveyed  a  too  narrow  and  therefore  a 
false  idea.  Greek  philosophers  called  it 
with  a  technical  name,  Agnoia,*  or,  if 
they  wished  to  express  the  proper  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  mind  toward  transcendental 
questions,  they  called  it  Epoche,  i.e., 
suspense  of  judgment.  During  the 
middle  ages  exactly  the  same  idea  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Agnosticism 
was  well  known  as  Docta  Ignorantia, 
i.e.,  the  ignorance  founded  on  the 
knowledge  of  our  ignorance  or  of  our 
impotence  to  grasp  anything  beyond 
what  is  phenomenal. 

In  both  these  senses,  therefore,  i.e., 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  a  follower  of 
the  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  and  in  that 
of  admitting  that  all  the  objects  of  our 
knowledge  are  ipso  facto  phenomenal, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  call  myself  an 
Agnostic.  And  yet  I  cannot  do  so  for 
two  reasons :  (1)  because  I  strongly 
sympathize  with  the  objects  which  iii 
the  beginning  Alexandrian  Gnosticism 
and  Neojilatonism  had  in  view,  and  (2) 
because  I  hold  that  the  human  mind  in 
its  highest  functions  is  not  confined  to 
a  knowledge  of  phenomena  only. 

To  begin  with  the  second  point,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  very  name 
phenomenal  or  apparent  implies  that 
there  is  something  that  appears,  some¬ 
thing  of  which  we  can  therefore  predi¬ 
cate  that  it  appears,  something  that 
seems  to  be,  that  is  relative  to  us,  and 
BO  far,  but  so  far  only,  known  to  us. 
That  which  appears  is,  before  it  ap¬ 
pears,  unknown  to  us,  but  it  becomes 
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known  to  us  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  known,  that  is  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  by  its  phenomenal  manifestation, 
by  its  becoming  an  object  of  human 
knowledge.  It  is  known  to  us  as 
that  without  which  the  phenomenal 
would  be  impossible,  nay,  unthinkable. 
That  without  which  the  phenomenal 
would  be  unthinkable  is  sometimes 
called  the  noumenal,  the  real,  the  ab¬ 
solute,  and  if  we  call  its  absence  un¬ 
thinkable,  we  imply  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  our  thought  from  which 
our  phenomenal  knowledge  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  the  well-known  Kantian  forms  of 
intuition  and  understanding.  These, 
as  Kant  has  shown,  cannot  be  the  mere 
result  of  phenomenal  experience  because 
they  possess  a  character  of  necessity 
which  no  phenomenal  experience  can 
ever  claim.  To  take  a  very  simple  case. 
It  is  well  known  that  we  never  see  more 
than  one  side  of  the  moon.  Yet  such 
are  the  powers  both  of  our  sensuous  in¬ 
tuition  {Anschauungsformen)  and  of 
the  categories  of  our  understanding, 
that  we  know  with  perfect  certainty,  a 
certainty  such  as  no  experience,  if  re¬ 
peated  a  thousand  times,  could  ever 
give  us,  that  there  must  be  another  side 
which  on  this  earth  we  shall  never  see, 
but  which  to  our  consciousness  is  as  real 
as  the  side  which  we  do  see.  These 
forms  of  sensuous  intuition  admit  of  no 
exception.  The  rule  that  every  mate¬ 
rial  body  must  have  more  than  one 
side  is  absolute.  In  the  same  way,  if 
we  think  at  all,  we  must  submit  to  the 
law  of  causality,  a  category  of  our 
understanding,  without  which  even  the 
simplest  phenomenal  knowledge  would 
be  impossible.  We  never  see  a  horse, 
we  are  only  aware  of  certain  states 
of  our  own  consciousness,  produced 
through  our  senses  ;  but  that  these 
affections  presuppose  a  cause,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  an  object  outside  us,  is  due  to 
that  law  of  causality  within  us  which 
we  must  obey,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

If,  then,  we  have  to  recognize  in 
every  single  object  of  our  phenomenal 
knowledge  a  something  or  a  power 
which  manifests  itself  in  it,  and  which 
we  know,  and  can  only  know,  through 
its  phenomenal  manifestation,  we  have 
also  to  acknowledge  a  power  that  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  whole  universe.  We 
may  call  that  power  unknown  or  in¬ 


scrutable,  but  we  may  also  cull  it  the 
best  known,  because  all  our  knowledge 
is  derived  from  a  scrutiny  of  its  phe¬ 
nomenal  manifestations.  That  it  is, 
we  know  ;  what  it  is  by  itself,  that  is, 
out  of  relation  to  us  or  unknown  by  us, 
of  course  we  cannot  know,  as  little  as 
we  can  eat  our  cake  and  have  it ;  but 
we  do  know  that  without  it  the  mani¬ 
fest  or  phenomenal  universe  would  be 
impossible. 

This  is  the  first  step  which  carries  us 
beyond  the  limits  of  Agnoia,  and  by 
which  I  am  afraid  1  should  forfeit  at 
once  the  right  of  calling  myself  an 
Agnostic.  But  another  and  even  more 
fatal  step  is  to  follow,  which,  I  fear, 
will  deprive  me  altogether  of  any  claim 
to  that  title.  I  cannot  help  discover¬ 
ing  in  the  universe  an  all-pervading 
causality  or  a  reason  for  everything  ; 
for,  even  when  in  my  phenomenal  igno¬ 
rance  I  do  not  yet  know  a  reason  for 
this  or  that,  1  am  forced  to  admit  that 
there  exists  some  such  reason  ;  1  feel 
bound  to  admit  it,  because  to  a  mind 
like  ours  nothing  can  exist  without  a 
sufficient  reason.  But  how  do  I  know 
that  ?  Here  is  the  point  where  1  cease 
to  bo  an  Agnostic.  I  do  not  know  it 
from  experience,  and  yeti  know  it  with 
a  certainty  greater  than  any  which  ex¬ 
perience  could  give.  This  also  is  not  a 
new  discovery.  The  first  step  toward 
it  was  made  at  a  very  early  time  by  the 
Greek  philosophers  when  they  turned 
from  the  observation  of  outward  nature 
to  higher  spheres  of  thought,  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  nature  the  working  of  a  mind 
or  NmCjt,  which  pervades  the  universe. 
Anaxagoras,  who  was  the  first  to  postu¬ 
late  such  a  in  nature,  ascribed  to 
it  not  much  more  than  the  first  impulse 
to  the  interaction  of  his  Homoiomeries. 
But  even  his  Novf  was  soon  perceived 
to  be  more  than  a  mere  Primum  mo¬ 
bile  ;  more  than  the  kivovv  aKivrfrov. 
We  ourselves,  after  thousands  of  years 
of  physical  and  metaphysical  research, 
can  say  no  more  than  that  there  is 
Nov;,  that  there  is  mind  and  reason  in 
nature.  Sa  Majeste  le  Hasard  has  long 
been  dethroned  in  all  scientific  studies, 
and  neither  Natural  Selection,  nor 
Struggle  for  Life,  nor  the  influence  of 
environment  or  any  other  aliases  of  it, 
will  account  for  the  Logos,  the  thought, 
which  with  its  thousand  eyes  looks  at 
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us  through  the  transparent  curtain  of 
nature  and  calls  for  thoughtful  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  Logos  within  us.  If 
any  philosopher  can  persuade  himself 
that  the  true  and  well-ordered  genera 
of  nature  are  the  result  of  mechanical 
causes, whatever  name  he  may  give  them, 
he  moves  in  a  world  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  my  own.  He  belongs  to  a 
period  of  thought  antecedent  to  Anaxa¬ 
goras.  To  Plato  these  genera  were 
ideas ;  to  the  Peripatetics  they  were 
words  or  Logoi;  to  both  they  were 
manifestations  of  thought.  Unless 
these  thoughts  had  existed  previous  to 
their  manifestation  or  individualization 
in  the  phenomenal  world,  the  human 
mind  could  never  have  discovered  tliem 
there  and  named  them.  We  ought  not 
to  say  any  longer  in  the  language  of 
the  childhood  of  our  race,  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  God  created  Heaven  and 
Earth.”  As  Christians  we  have  to  say 
in  the  language  of  St.  John  and  his 
Platonic  and  Gnostic  predecessors,  “  In 
the  beginning  there  was  the  Logos." 
If  we  call  that  Logos  the  Son,  and  if 
we  speak  of  a  Father  whom  no  one 
knows  but  the  Son,  the  so-called  Deus 
ante  intellectum,  we  are  using  human 
language,  but  if  we  know  that  all  hu¬ 
man  language  is  metaphorical  we  shall 
never  attempt  to  force  these  words  into 
a  narrow  literal  meaning.  To  do  so  is 
to  create  mythology,  and  with  it  all  its 
concomitant  dangers.  What  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  of  these  words  is,  in 
fact,  the  legitimate  realm  of  Agnoia  or 
Agnosticism.  But  all  that  lies  on  this 
side  of  the  curtain  is  our  domain,  the 
domain  of  language  and  afterward  of 
science,  which  in  the  chaos  of  phe¬ 
nomena  has  discovered,  and  with  every 
new  generation  of  Aristotles,  Bacons, 
and  Darwins  is  bent  on  discovering 
more  and  more,  a  hidden  Kosmos,  or 
the  reflex  of  that  Logos,  without  which 
Nature  would  be  illogical,  irrational, 
chaotic,  and  existing  by  accident  only, 
not  by  the  will  of  a  rational  Power. 
Call  that  Power  the  Father,  or  call  it  a 
Person,  and  yon  neither  gain  nor  lose 
anything,  for  these  words  also  are  meta¬ 
phorical  only,  and  what  constitutes  the 

{tersonal  element  in  man  or  any  other 
iving  being  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
what  constitutes  the  personal  element 
in  the  author,  the  thinker,  the  speak¬ 


er,  or  creator  of  the  logoi.  All  I  main¬ 
tain  is,  that  if  we  ever  speak  of  a  Logos 
and  of  logoi,  and  understand  clearly 
what  we  mean  by  these  words,  we  can 
no  longer  say  that  in  the  beginning 
there  was  protoplasm,  and  that  the 
whole  world  was  evolved  from  it  by 
purely  mechanical  or  external  agen¬ 
cies.  If  we  have  once  recognized  in  all 
the  genera  or  generations  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  not  simply  the  unknown,  or 
a  substance  and  power  that  is  inscruta¬ 
ble,  but  the  thoughts  and  will  of  a 
mind,  that  mind,  so  far  from  being  in¬ 
scrutable,  undergoes  a  constant  scru¬ 
tiny  in  its  endless  manifestations  at  the 
hand  of  human  science.  It  is  in  fact 
the  one  subject  of  all  our  knowledge, 
from  the  first  attempts  at  roughly 
grouping  and  naming  it  to  the  latest 
efforts  of  scientific  research,  intended 
to  classify,  to  comprehend  and  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  whole  of  our  knowledge 
of  nature  becomes  thus  a  recognition 
of  the  logoi  of  nature  by  the  Logos  of 
ourselves.  Each  genus  becomes  a  logos, 
an  eternal  thought  or  an  eternal  word  ; 
nay,  it  seems  to  follow  from  this  that 
there  is  in  nature  no  room  for  anything 
but  genera  ;  no  room  for  species  or  dSr] 
in  the  proper  sense  of  these  terms. 
Here  we  see  how  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 
guage  becomes  the  Science  of  Thought. 
If  it  is  unity  of  origin  that  constitutes 
a  genus,  true  science  knows  indeed  of 
individuals  which  represent  a  genus, 
but  not  of  species,  though  for  practical 
purposes  the  human  mind  may  give 
that  name  to  varieties  in  their  more  or 
less  inheritable  and  permanent  form  ; 
such  varieties  being  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  necessary  consequence  of  indi¬ 
vidualization  and  manifoldness.  If  each 
individual  differs,  and  must  differ,  by 
something  from  all  other  individuals  of 
the  same  genus,  the  accumulation  of 
these  differentiating  somethings  leads 
naturally  to  the  formation  of  what  is 
called  a  species.  We  may  then  speak, 
for  instance,  of  different  varieties  or 
even  species  of  horses,  including  the 
three- toed  hipparion  ;  but  there  is  but 
one  Inndrgs,  if  we  have  but  the  eye  to 
see  it,  as  Plato  used  to  say. 

I  hardly  venture  to  say  whether  I 
know  all  this,  or  whether  I  only  believe 
it.  I  cannot  help  seeing  order,  law, 
reason  or  Logos  in  the  world,  and  I 
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cannot  account  for  it  by  merely  ex  post 
events,  call  them  what  you  like— sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  natural  selection,  or 
anything  else.  Anyhow,  this  Gnosis  is 
to  me  irresistible,  and  I  dare  not  there¬ 
fore  enter  the  camp  of  the  Agnostics 
under  false  colors.  I  am  not  aware 
that  on  my  way  to  this  Gnosis  I  have 
availed  myself  of  anything  but  the  facts 
of  our  direct  consciousness,  and  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  logically  de¬ 
duced  from  them.  Without  these  two 
authorities  I  do  not  feel  hound  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  testimony,  whether  revealed 
or  unrevealed.  It  is  history  alone 
which  can  tell  us  how  these  ideas  arose 
and  how  they  grew  from  century  to 
century.  What  I  have  tried  to  do, 
however  imperfectly,  is  to  discover  the 
causes  which  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  led  men  to  accept  what,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  philosophers,  rested 
neither  on  the  evidence  of  their  senses 
nor  on  the  logical  conclusions  of  their 
reason.  I  have  lately  attempted  to 


trace  these  causes  and  their  historical 
progress  in  my  Gifford  lectures,  more 
particularly  in  the  last  volume,  called 
Theosophy  or  Psychological  Religion. 
In  one  sense  1  hope  I  am,  and  always 
have  been,  an  Agnostic,  that  is,  in  rely¬ 
ing  on  nothing  but  historical  facts  and 
in  following  reason  as  far  as  it  will  take 
us  in  matters  of  the  intellect,  and  in 
never  pretending  that  conclusions  are 
certain  which  are  not  demonstrated  or 
demonstrable.  This  attitude  of  the 
mind  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  of  all  philosophy. 
If,  in  future,  it  is  to  he  called  Agnosti¬ 
cism,  then  I  am  a  true  Agnostic  ;  hut 
if  Agnosticism  excludes  a  recognition 
of  an  eternal  reason  pervading  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  the  moral  world,  if  to  postulate 
a  rational  cause  for  a  rational  universe 
is  called  Gnosticism,  then  I  am  a  Gnos¬ 
tic,  and  a  humble  follower  of  the  great¬ 
est  thinkers  of  our  race  from  Plato  and 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
Kant  and  Hegel. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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Few  recent  events  can  have  sur¬ 
prised  and  saddened  the  sincere  lovers 
of  literature  more  than  the  death,  in 
middle  life,  of  Walter  Pater.  A  pecul¬ 
iar  vexation,  so  to  speak,  was  added  to 
the  natural  grief  such  a  loss  must  have 
caused,  by  the  strange  inexactitude,  in 
matters  of  detail,  which  marked  almost 
all  the  notices  of  his  career  which  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time.  In  most  of  these 
notices,  it  is  true,  there  was  manifested 
a  wish  to  pay  homage  to  one  of  the 
most  exquisite,  the  most  self-respect¬ 
ing,  the  most  individual  prose-writers 
of  the  age  ;  but  knowledge,  especially 
of  his  earlier  years  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  was  lacking.  He  was  one 
who  never  had  tempted  the  interviewer, 
who  had  never  chatted  to  the  press 
about  himself,  and  facts  regarding  him 
were  not  at  that  abrupt  moment  forth¬ 
coming.  How  far  accidents  of  time 
and  place  were  responsible  for  aiding 
this  condition  of  things  it  were  now  per¬ 
haps  idle  to  speculate.  The  fame  of 


Walter  Pater  will  not  be  wrecked  on 
the  holiday  of  an  editor  or  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  a  reporter.  It  is  grounded  on 
the  respect  which  has  not  yet  failed  to 
follow  pure  and  distinguished  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  art  of  writing.  As  years 
go  on,  he  will  more  and  more  find  his 
admirers,  the  rescuers  of  his  renown. 
A  subtle  and  penetrating  essay  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Johnson  (in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  last  Septembef)  has  already 
pointed  the  way  to  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  will  be  to  detect  Pater’s  influ¬ 
ence  upon  his  age,  and  to  illustrate  the 
individual  merits  of  his  style.  In  the 
following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  present  the  facts  of  the  uneventful 
career  of  the  author  of  “  Marius,”  so 
oddly  travestied  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  with  some  regard  to  continuity 
and  truth.  In  preparing  this  sketch,  I 
have  had  the  encouragement  and  the 
help  of  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  without  whose  co-o[)eration  I 
should  not  have  undertaKen  such  a  task. 
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A  very  considerable  interest  attaches 
to  the  parentage  of  Walter  Pater.  His 
family  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  his  im¬ 
mediate  ancestors  having,  it  is  believed, 
come  over  from  the  Low  Countries  with 
William  of  Orange.  It  was  said,  and 
our  friend  loved  to  believe  it,  that  the 
court-painter,  Jean  Baptiste  Pater,  the 
pupil  of  Watteau,  was  of  the  same 
stock.  If  so,  the  relationship  must 
have  been  collateral  and  not  direct,  for 
when  the  creator  of  so  many  delicate 
files  cliampitres  was  painting  in  Flan¬ 
ders — he  died  in  1736 — the  English 
Paters  had  already  settled  at  Olney,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  they  lived  all 
through  the  eighteenth  century.  Re¬ 
served  and  shy,  preserving  many  of 
their  Dutch  customs,  they  are  described 
in  family  tradition  as  mixing  little  with 
their  neighbors,  and  as  keeping  through 
several  generations  this  curious  custom, 
that,  while  the  sons  were  always  brought 
up  as  Roman  Catholics,  the  daughters 
were  no  less  invariably  trained  in  the 
Anglican  faith.  The  father  of  Walter 
Pater  quitted  the  Roman  Church  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage,  without  adopting  any 
other  form  of  faith,  and  his  two  sons 
were  the  first  Paters  who  were  not 
brought  up  as  Catholics. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  poet  Cowper  was  the  fel¬ 
low-townsman  and  the  friend  of  the 
Dutch  emigrants  in  Olney,  and  the 
family  long  possessed  some  of  his  verses 
in  his  own  manuscript.  The  son  of 
the  man  who  had  known  Cowper  quitted 
the  Buckinghamshire  household,  and 
went  out  to  America.  He  settled  in 
New  York,  associating  chiefly  with  the 
Dutch  colony  in  that  city  ;  here  his 
son,  Richard  Glode  Pater,  the  father 
of  the  critic,  was  born.  The  family 
camebaok  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  and  settled  at  Shadwell, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames,  be¬ 
tween  Wapping  and  Stepney,  a  situa¬ 
tion  now  of  extreme  squalor,  but  eighty 
years  ago  still  considered  countrified 
and  pleasant.  Here,  after  his  father’s 
death,  Richard  Glode  Pater  continued 
to  live,  a  medical  practitioner  working, 
mainly,  for  the  love  of  them  among 
poor  folks  in  the  East  End,  refusing  to 
move  into  a  more  fashionable  quarter. 


and  despoiling  himself  of  his  patrimony 
by  his  constant  benevolence. 

To  the  house  in  Shadwell,  Richard 
Glode  Pater  brought  Maria  Hill  as  his 
wife,  and  here  were  born  to  him  four 
children,  two  of  them  sons,  of  whom 
Walter  was  the  second.  The  elder  son, 
William  Thomson  Pater,  adopted  his 
father’s  profession,  and  became  the  head 
of  a  large  lunatic  asylum.  He  died  un¬ 
married,  on  April  24,  1887,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two,  “  quitting,”  in  his  brother’s 
words,  ‘‘  a  useful  and  happy  life.”  In 
him,  however,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
marked  pleasure  in  being  surrounded 
with  pretty  objects,  not  a  single  feature 
had  ever  shown  itself  of  the  peculiar 
intellectual  characteristics  or  tastes  of 
his  brother.  The  future  critic  was 
born,  at  Shadwell,  on  August  4,  1839, 
receiving  the  names  Walter  Horatio,  in 
compliment  to  a  cousin  who  survives 
him. 

Richard  Glode  Pater  died  so  early 
that  his  second  son  scarcely  remembered 
him  in  later  life.  The  mother  and 
grandmother  left  the  house  in  Shad¬ 
well,  and  went  to  live  with  a  sister  of 
the  former  at  Enfield,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  brought  up.  In  the  retired 
neighborhood  of  Chase  Side  they  took 
a  house,  which  has  since  been  pulled 
down  ;  it  possessed  a  large  old  fash¬ 
ioned  garden,  in  which  the  children 
found  great  delight.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  trace  in  the  imaginary  portrait 
called  “  The  Child  in  the  House,”  a 
definite  picture  of  the  early  surround¬ 
ings  of  Walter  Pater.  The  existence  at 
Enfield  is  hardly  touched  upon  there, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  “  cry  on 
the  stair,”  announcing  the  death  of 
Florian  Deleal’s  father ;  this,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  decease, 
not  of  his  father,  but  of  his  grand¬ 
mother,  which  was  so  announced  to  the 
household  at  Enfield.  So  far  as  ‘‘  The 
Child  in  the  House”  depicts  a  veritable 
scene,  it  presents  to  us  Fish  Hall,  near 
Hadlow,  Kent,  the  residence  of  his 
godmother  and  cousin,  Mrs.  Walter 
H.  May  ;  this  mansion,  part  of  which 
was  very  old,  was  the  favorite  holiday- 
haunt  of  the  little  Paters,  and  a  place 
of  mystery  and  romance  to  Walter. 

If,  however,  “  The  Child  in  the 
House”  must  be  accepted  very  guard¬ 
edly  as  giving  an  impression  of  the 
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physical  surroundings  of  Walter  Pater’s 
childhood,  much  more  of  actual  remi¬ 
niscence  has  been  put  into  “  Emerald 
Uthwart”  (a  story  not  yet  printed  in 
book-form).  The  6rst  elements  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  mven  at  the  private  house 
of  the  head-master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Enfield,  but  the  earliest  crisis 
of  Pater’s  life  was  the  entrance  into 
King’s  School,  Canterbury,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  “  old  ecclesiastical 
city,”  to  which  Emerald  proceeds,  is 
Canterbury,  closely  and  exactly  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  features  enumerated 
in  the  story — “the  cuiiosities  of  the 
Precincts,  the  ‘  dark  entry,’  the  rich 
heraldries  of  the  blackened  and  moul¬ 
dering  cloister,  the  ruined  overgrown 
spaces  where  the  old  monastery  stood, 
the  stones  of  which  furnished  material 
for  the  rambling  prebends’  houses” — 
these  were  features  at  Canterbury  which 
immediately  impressed  the  imagination 
of  the  shy  and  sensitive  little  boy,  and 
remained  with  him  through  life  as  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  his  earliest  experience  of 
aesthetic  pleasure. 

It  seems  probable  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  part  of  “  Emerald  Uthwart”  may 
be  taken  as  strictly  autobiographical. 
Pater  was  happy  at  King’s  School,  in 
spite  of  his  complete  indifference  to 
outdoor  games.  In  his  first  years  at 
public  school  he  was  very  idle  and  back¬ 
ward,  nor  was  it  till  he  reached  the 
sixth  form  that  his  faculties  seemed 
really  to  awaken.  He  is  remembered 
as  rather  a  popular  boy,  and  as  years 
went  on  his  unquestioned  ability  in¬ 
spired  respect.  On  the  day  of  his  fune¬ 
ral  the  Warden  of  Keble  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
able  to  record,  in  touching  phrases,  the 
pride  which  the  school  had  always  felt 
in  him,  and  Pater’s  own  persistent  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  school.  From  the 
first,  and  before  he  went  to  school,  Wal¬ 
ter  had  been  considered  the  “  clever^’ 
one  of  the  family  ;  not  specially  preco¬ 
cious,  he  was  always  meditative  and 
serious — marked  from  the  very  first  for 
the  intellectual  life.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  quite  without  prompting 
from  without,  and  while  still  at  En¬ 
field,  all  his  thoughts  were  turned  tow¬ 
ard  the  Church.  He  loved  best  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  sort  of  solemn  processional 
game,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 


bishop  or  cardinal.  From  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  think  of  a  future 
condition,  his  design  was  to  be  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  never,  curiously  enough,  a  priest 
in  the  teligioo  of  his  fathers,  but  in  the 
Anglican  ritual.  Throughout  life,  it 
may  here  be  said,  even  in  his  later  days, 
when  his  thoughts  turned  back  more 
and  more  to  the  theological  pre-occu¬ 
pations,  Walter  Pater  never  had  any 
serious  leaning  toward  Rome.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
heritage  of  his  ancestors,  in  their  ob¬ 
stinate  adhesion  to  Catholicism,  had 
much  to  do  with  his  haunting  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  sensuous  emblem,  the 
pomp  of  color  and  melodv,  in  the  offices 
of  religion.  These  tendencies  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  impetus  while  he  was  yet 
a  little  boy,  and  nad  not  proceeded  to 
Canterbury,  from  a  visit  he  paid  to  a 
young  friend  who  lived  at  Hursley. 
Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Keble,  who  walked  and  talked  much 
with  him,  and  encoura^d  him  in  his 
religious  aspirations.  Peter  retained 
through  life  a  vivid  recollection  of  this 
saintly  man,  although  he  never  saw  him 
again. 

Shortly  before  he  left  school,  as  he 
was  entering  his  twentieth  year.  Pater 
read  “Modern  Painters,”  and  came 
very  abruptly  under  the  influence  of 
Ruskin.  The  world  of  art  was  now  for 
the  first  time  opened  to  him.  It  is 
necessary  at  this  point  to  refute  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fable,  widely  circulated  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  to  the  effect  that 
the  finished  and  beautiful  essay  on 
“  Winckelmann”  was  written,  and  even 
printed,  while  the  author  was  a  school¬ 
boy  at  Canterbury.  The  idea  is  prepos¬ 
terous  ;  it  was  not  until  many  years 
later  that  Pater  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  critic,  and  his 
essay  was  composed  and  published  long 
after  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose.  It 
is  singular,  indeed,  that  he  is  not  known 
to  have  made  any  attempt  to  write, 
either  as  a  schoolboy  or  an  undergradu¬ 
ate,  his  earliest  essays  being  as  mature 
in  style  as  the  author  was  mature  in 
years.  Pater  made  no  painful  experi¬ 
ments  in  authorship,  or,  if  he  did,  he 
kept  them  to  himself.  He  did  not 
begin  to  practise  the  art  of  writing 
until  he  had  mastered  all  its  secrets. 

On  June  11, 1858,  he  entered  Queen’s 
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College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner,  with 
an  exhibition  from  Canterbury  ;  and 
four  years  later,  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term  of  1862,  betook  his  degree,  gain¬ 
ing  only  a  second  class  in  Literm  Hu- 
maniores.  Of  these  years  of  hie  under¬ 
graduate  life  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  much  to  reveal.  In  bare 
rooms,  in  the  dim  back  quadrangle  of 
his  College,  Pater  worked  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  making  few  friends,  very 
shy  and  silent,  hardly  observed  in  the 
noisy  Oxford  life  of  thirty-6 ve  years 
ago.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Capes,  now  rector  of  Liphook,  then 
bursar  and  tutor  of  Queen’s,  and  among 
those  very  rare  spirits  who  divined  the 
man  he  was  to  be  was  his  earliest  friend, 
Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,  now  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek.  It  is  not  understood 
that  during  these  undergraduate  days 
Pater’s  mind,  a  seed  slowly  germinat¬ 
ing  in  the  darkness,  showed  much  par¬ 
tiality  for  pure  literature  or  for  plastic 
art.  He  was  fascinated  mainly  by  the 
study  of  logic  and  metaphysic,  which 
were  his  pastimes,  while  the  laborious 
business  of  classical  scholarship  occu¬ 
pied  all  but  his  leisure  moments. 
Whether  any  record  of  these  silent 
years  remains,  even  with  the  few 
friends  who  shared  them,  seems  doubt¬ 
ful.  Pater  never  kept  a  diary,  rarely 
wrote  letters,  and  at  this  time  offered 
no  salient  points  for  observation  to  seize 
upon.  Yet  one  far-seeing  man  had 
noted  the  peculiar  originality  of  Pater’s 
temperament.  Having  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  studies  submitted  some 
work  to  Jowett,  that  astute  observer 
was  so  much  struck  with  his  power 
that  he  very  generously  offered  to  coach 
him  for  nothing.  The  offer  was  grate¬ 
fully  accepted,  and  Pater  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  thrill  of  gratiffcation,  and, 
still  more,  of  astonishment,  which  he 
experienced  when  Jowett  said  to  him 
one  day,  as  he  was  taking  his  leave  : 
“  I  think  you  have  a  mind  that  will 
come  to  great  eminence.”  Unhappily, 
some  years  after  there  was  a  complete 
estrangement  of  sympathy  between 
Jowett  and  Pater.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  each,  it  was  removed,  and  that 
Jowett  was  among  those  who  congratu¬ 
lated  Pater  most  cordially  on  his  “  Plato 
and  Platonism.” 


January, 

In  1862 — his  degree  had  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment — Pater,  now  three- and- 
twenty,  took  rooms  in  the  High  Street, 
Oxford,  and  read  with  private  pupils. 
Of  these  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  has  told 
us  in  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Ox¬ 
ford  that  he  was  one.  Another  pupil, 
of  somewhat  later  date,  was  Mr.  Charles 
Lancelot  Shad  well,  now  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
destined  to  become  the  most  intimate 
of  all  Pater’s  friends,  and  now  the 
guardian  and  editor  of  his  papers.  But 
still  no  dehnite  aim  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
vealed  itself  to  the  future  critic  ;  he 
was  reading  and  meditating  deeply,  but 
he  had  as  yet  no  call  to  create.  Time 
went  by  ;  in  1804  Pater  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  and  went 
into  residence  there.  With  this  change 
in  his  material  existence,  a  change  came 
over  his  mind.  His  sympathies  grew 
wider  and  more  human,  he  became 
more  of  a  student  of  poetry,  he  formed 
more  friendships,  and  was  more  assidu¬ 
ous  in  their  cultivation.  At  last,  in 
1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
ventured  to  write  and  to  print  a  little 
essay,  a  note  or  fragment,  on  Cole¬ 
ridge.  We  may  read  this  6rst  expres- 
siori  of  anew  writer  to-day  in  the  “Ap¬ 
preciations.”  We  shall  6nd  little  of 
the  pecuiar  charm  of  the  mature  Pater. 
His  interest  is  solely  in  Coleridge,  the 
metaphysician,  the  critic  of  thought ; 
that  this  same  philosopher  was  an  ex¬ 
quisite  poet  has  not  occurred  to  him, 
he  positively  forgets  to  mention  the 
fact.  As  far  as  style  is  concerned,  the 
little  essay  is  correct  and  cold,  without 
oddity,  but  with  little  trace  of  the  har¬ 
monious  felicity  which  was  about  to 
develop. 

Vast  is  the  change  when  we  meet 
Walter  Pater  next  He  had  come  from 
school  with  a  tendency  to  value  all 
things  German.  The  teaching  of  Jowett 
and  of  T.  H.  Green  tended  to  strength¬ 
en  this  habit,  but  Mr.  Capes  warned 
him  against  its  excess,  and  endeavored, 
at  6rst  with  but  little  success,  to  attract 
him  to  the  lucidity  and  gayety  of  French 
literature.  Pater’s  studies  in  philoso¬ 
phy  now  naturally  brought  him  to 
Goethe,  so  massive  an  inlluence  in  the 
Oxford  of  that  day,  and  the  teaching 
of  Goethe  laid  a  deep  impress  upon  his 
temperament,  upon  his  whole  outlook 
on  tne  intellectual  life.  It  was  natural 
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that  one  so  delicately  sensitive  to  the 
external  symbol  as  was  Pater  should  be 
prepared  by  the  companionship  of 
Goethe  for  the  influence  of  a  man  who 
was  Goethe’s  master  in  this  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  to  a  spirit  inflammable 
in  the  highest  degree  that  in  1866  was 
laid  the  torch  of  Otto  Jahn’s  Life 
of  Winckelmann,  the  “  Biographische 
Aufsiitze.”  There  was  everything  in 
the  character  and  career  of  the  great 
German  restorer  of  Hellenic  feeling  to 
fascinate  Pater,  who  seemed,  through 
lluskin,  Goethe  and  Hegel,  to  have 
travelled  to  his  true  prototype,  to  the 
one  personality  among  the  dead  which 
was  completely  in  sympathy  with  his 
own.  Pater,  too,  among  the  sandhills 
of  a  spiritual  Brandenburg,  had  held 
out  arms  of  longing  toward  ideal  beauty, 
revealed  in  physical  or  sensuous  forms, 
yet  inspired  and  interpenetrated  with 
harmonious  thought.  The  troubled 
feverish  vision,  the  variegated  and  in¬ 
deed  over-decorated  aesthetic  of  Buskin, 
had  become  wearisome  to  Pater — not 
simple  enough  nor  sensuous  enough. 
Winckelmann  was  the  master  he  want¬ 
ed,  who  could  “  finger  those  pagan 
marbles  with  unsingcd  hands,  with  no 
sense  of  shame  or  loss,”  who  could 
live  serenely  “  in  a  world  of  exquisite 
but  abstract  and  colorless  form 
and  it  was  with  the  study  of  Winck¬ 
elmann  that  he  became  himself  a 
writer. 

His  famous  essay  on  “  Winckelmann” 
was  the  result  of  this  new  enthusiasm. 
It  was  published  in  the  Westminster 
Review  for  January,  1867,  the  author 
being  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
From  this  time  I’ater’s  advance,  though 
slow,  was  unbroken.  Mr.  John  Morley 
having,  in  1867,  taken  the  editorship 
of  the  Fortnightly  i?cvicir,  called  around 
him  immediately  a  group  of  the  most 
brilliant  youn^  men  of  the  day.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater  was  in  no  undue  haste  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  appeal.  In  1868,  invent¬ 
ing  a  name  which  has  since  sunken  into 
disrepute  and  even  ridicule,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  essay  on  “  .Esthetic  Poetry,” 
in  which  the  early  work  of  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Morris  received  prompt  and  judi¬ 
cious  analysis.  Then  followed  the  series 
which  are  still  so  potent  in  their  pecul¬ 
iar  charm,  the  magnificent  and  most 
characteristic  **  Notes  on  Lionardo  de 


Vinci,”  in  November,  1869  ;  the  “  Frag¬ 
ment  on  Sandro  Botticelli”  in  August, 
1870  ;  the  “  Pico  della  Mirandula”  in 
October,  and  the  ‘‘  Michelangelo”  in 
November,  1871.  In  1873  most  of 
these,  and  others,  were  published  to¬ 
gether  in  the  memorable  volume  origi¬ 
nally  entitled  “  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Renaissance.” 

At  this  point  he  becomes  partly  fa¬ 
mous.  We  may  look  back  over  the 
years  which  followed  his  fellowship, 
and  see  that,  with  the  accession  of  hu¬ 
manistic  ideas,  he  had  gradually  lost 
all  belief  in  the  Christian  religion. 
This  was  the  point,  in  his  whole  career, 
at  which  he  was  furthest  from  the  An¬ 
glican  faith.  His  intention,  on  relin¬ 
quishing  the  idea  of  entering  the 
Church  of  England,  had  been  to  be¬ 
come  a  Unitarian  minister.  This  also 
he  had  abandoned  by  1864.  But  that 
Pater’s  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
was  never  really  dead,  and  that  it  soon 
began  to  revive,  is  proved  by  an  anec¬ 
dote  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  obliges  me.  He  remembers 
dining  with  him  in  1873,  in  company 
with  Bonamy  Price.  Conversation 
turned  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
Pater  passed  on  to  a  dreamy  monologue 
about  the  beauty  of  the  Reserved  Sac¬ 
rament  in  Roman  churches,  which 
”  gave  them  all  the  sentiment  of  a 
house  where  lay  a  dead  friend.”  This 
immediately  aroused  the  Protestantism 
of  Bonamy  Price,  and  a  theological 
discussion  ensued  which  waxed  so  warm 
that  Dr.  Creighton  had  to  suggest  a 
retreat  to  the  drawing  room.  When 
he  came  up  for  election  at  Brasenose  it 
was  as  a  non-clerical  fellow — I  think 
the  first  who  ever  was  appointed  there 
— that  Pater  took  his  place  in  the  so¬ 
ciety.  In  the  next  year,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Shad  well,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Italy,  and  at  Ravenna,  Pisa, 
Florence,  formed  those  impressions  of 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance  which  were 
so  powerfully  to  color  all  his  own  fu¬ 
ture  work  as  an  artist.  In  1858,  when 
he  came  to  Oxford,  his  sisters  had  mi- 
rated  to  Heidelberg,  and  here  it  was 
is  custom  to  spend  the  long  vacation, 
making  no  friends  among  the  Germans, 
however,  and  never,  in  all  those  years, 
troubling  himself  to  learn  to  speak 
their  language. 
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The  costume  of  Walter  Pater  had 
been  the  ordinary  academic  dress  of  the 
don  of  the  period,  but  in  May,  1869,  he 
flashed  forth  at  the  Private  View  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  a  new  top  hat  and  a 
silk  tie  of  brilliant  apple-green.  This 
little  transformation  marked  a  crisis  ; 
he  was  henceforth  no  longer  a  provin¬ 
cial  philosopher,  but  a  critic  linked  to 
London  and  the  modern  arts.  Where 
he  touched  the  latter  was  through  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  especially  through  the 
extreme  admiration  he  had  conceived 
for  the  works  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  then 
much  talked  about,  but  rarely  seen. 
At  no  time,  I  think,  had  he  much  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  either  of  that  painter 
or  of  Rossetti.  With  Mr.  Swinburne 
he  became  about  that  date  more  inti¬ 
mate.  The  poet  was  a  not  unfrequent 
visitor  in  those  years  to  Pater’s  college 
rooms.  To  all  young  Oxford,  then, 
the  name  of  Mr.  Swinburne  was  an  en¬ 
chantment,  and  there  used  to  be  envi¬ 
ous  traditions  of  an  upper  window  in 
Brasenose  Lane  thrown  open  to  the 
summmer  night,  and,  welling  forth 
from  it,  a  music  of  verse,  which  first 
ontsang  and  then  silenced  the  nightin¬ 
gales,  protracting  its  harmonies  until  it 
disconcerted  the  lark  himself  at  sunrise. 

After  this,  it  is  a  notable  instance  of 
the  art  of  sinking  to  record  that  I  first 
set  eyes  on  Pater  in  1871,  as  he  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  were  dismounting  from  a 
hansom  cab  at  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  door 
in  Cheyne  Walk.  Almost  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  was  already  an  object  of 
respect  to  me  as  the  author  of  those 
“  Notes  on  Lionardo,”  which  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole 
conception  of  Italian  art.  In  1872  I 
was  presented  to  him  in  the  studio  of 
William  Bell  Scott ;  it  was  not  until 
the  early  months  of  1874  that  I  first 
began  to  visit  him  at  Oxford,  and  so 
opened  a  friendship  which  was  never 
clouded  for  a  moment  in  the  course  of 
more  than  twenty  years.  Prom  this 
point,  then,  although  my  opportunities 
of  seeing  Pater,  especially  in  Oxford, 
were  but  occasional,  I  can  record  some¬ 
thing  from  personal  knowled^. 

In  1869,  removing  from  Brasenose 
many  of  the  pretty  objects  and  bric-d- 
hrac  with  which  he  had  been  the  first 
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man  iu  Oxford  to  decorate  college 
rooms.  Pater  furnished  a  little  house 
in  Norham  Gardens,  No.  2  Bradmore 
Road,  his  sisters  returning  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  to  keep  house  for  him.  Once  set¬ 
tled  here.  Pater  blossomed  out  into 
considerable  sociability,  entertaining 
and  being  entertained  in  the  cordial 
Oxford  way.  He  had  now  a  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  pleasant  acquaintances  ;  I  can¬ 
not  remember  that  he  had  many  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  Besides  those  whom  1 
have  mentioned  already,  I  can  but  re¬ 
call  Mark  Pattison,  Dr.  Mandell  Creigh¬ 
ton  (now  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  and 
Miss  Mary  Arnold,  soon  to  marry  an 
accomplished  young  member  of  Pater’s 
own  college,  Mr.  Hunphry  Ward.  To 
these  he  would  doubtless  talk,  to  each 
in  a  different  way,  of  the  interests  most 
deeply  rooted  in  his  heart,  “  of  charm, 
and  lucid  order,  and  labor  of  the  file,” 
and  to  a  very  few  London  friends  also. 
The  rest  of  the  world  found  him  affa¬ 
ble  and  acquiescent,  already  in  those 
remote  days  displaying  a  little  of  that 
Renan  manner  which  later  on  became 
emphasized,  a  manner  which  trifled 
gracefully  and  somewhat  mysteriously 
with  a  companion  not  entirely  in  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Pater’s  relation  to  the  Rector  of  Lin¬ 
coln  was  amusing.  It  was  at  once  con¬ 
fiding  and  suspicious.  “  Pattison  is 
charming,”  he  used  to  murmur,  “  when 
he’s  good.  Shall  we  go  over  and  see  if 
he  is  good  this  afternoon?”  But  he 
was  worried  by  a  certain  wilfulness  in 
the  Rector  ;  he  could  prove  to  be  so  far 
from  good,  so  absolutely  naughty.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion — I  think  in 
the  autumn  of  1874 — when  the  Rector, 
on  a  visit  at  Bradmore  Road,  had  been 
delicious  :  he  had  talked,  in  his  most 
distinguished  way,  on  a  dozen  rare  and 
exquisite  topics.  He  left,  begging 
Pater  to  come  to  him  next  day,  and 
kindly  extending  the  invitation  to  me. 
Accordingly  we  went,  but  the  charm 
was  broken.  A  frivolous  demon  had 
entered  into  the  Rector  ;  he  talke'd  of 
croquet  and  of  petticoats.  We  went 
back,  sad  and  silent,  to  Bradmore  Road, 
and,  just  as  we  reached  home,  Pater 
said,  with  solemn  firmness,  ”  What 
Pattison  likes  best  in  the  world,  no 
doubt,  is  romping  with  great  girls  in 
the  gooseberry-bushes  1” 
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The  vacations  in  these  years  were 
very  pleasant  to  Pater  ;  they  were  al- 
mok  always  spent  abroad — in  France, 
in  the  conapauy  of  his  sisters.  He 
would  walk  as  much  as  possible,  scour¬ 
ing  a  neighborhood  for  architectural 
features,  and  preserving  these  impres¬ 
sions  of  travel,  which  most  of  us  lament 
to  find  so  fugitive,  with  astonishing 
exactitude.  He  was  no  linguist,  and 
French  was  the  only  language  in  which 
he  could  even  make  his  wants  under¬ 
stood.  Although  so  much  in  Germany 
in  his  youth,  he  could  speak  no  Ger¬ 
man.  When  he  was  travelling  he  al¬ 
ways  left  a  place,  if  any  one  staying  in 
the  hotel  spoke  to  him.  He  had  no 
wish  to  be  competent  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  he  used  to  say  :  “  Between  you 
and  me  and  the  post,  1  hate  a  foreign¬ 
er,”  and  when  exotic  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  threatened  to  visit  Brasenose, 
Pater  used  to  disappear  until  he  was 
sure  that  they  had  gone.  He  loved  the 
North  of  France  extremely,  and  knew 
it  well.  Ho  was  always  planning  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  great  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  towns  of  France,  yet  wrote  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  these — on  Amiens  and 
on  Vezelay.  So  eagerly  did  he  prose¬ 
cute  these  holiday  tours,  that  he  habitu¬ 
ally  overwalked  himself,  thus  losing 
much  of  the  benefit  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  gained  from  the  only 
form  of  exercise  he  ever  indulged  in. 
I  note,  in  a  letter  of  1877,  describing  a 
visit  to  Azay-le-Rideau,  this  character¬ 
istic  sentence  :  “  We  find  always  great 
pleasure  in  adding  to  our  experiences 
of  these  French  places,  and  return  al¬ 
ways  a  little  tired  indeed,  but  with  our 
minds  pleasantly  full  of  memories  of 
stained  glass,  old  tapestries,  and  new 
wild  flowers.”  These  excursions  rarely 
extended  further  than  the  centre  of 
France,  but  once,  1  think  in  1882, 
Pater  went  alone  to  Rome,  and  spent 
the  winter  vacation  there.  He  could 
ill  endure  exciting  travel,  or  too  rapid 
hurrying  from  one  impressive  place  to 
another.  His  eye  absorbed  so  slowly, 
and  his  memory  retained  what  he  saw 
so  completely,  that  to  be  shown  too 
much  was  almost  physical  pain  to  him, 
and  yet  he  was  always  inflicting  it  upon 
himself. 

Some  time  after  1  knew  him  first, 
that  entertaining  skit,  “  The  New  Re¬ 


public,”  was  produced,  and  achieved 
great  popular  success.  Pater  had  his 
niche  in  this  gallery  of  caricatures, 
under  the  title  of  Mr.  Rose.  It  has 
been  represented  that  he  suffered  vio¬ 
lent  distress  from  this  parody  of  his 
style  and  manner,  that  it  caused  him 
to  retire  from  society  and  to  abandon 
the  prosecution  of  literature.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  He  thought  the  portrait  a 
little  unscrupulous,  and  he  was  discom¬ 
posed  by  the  freedom  of  some  of  its  de¬ 
tails.  But  he  admired  the  cleverness 
and  promise  of  the  book,  and  it  did  not 
cause  him  to  alter  his  mode  of  life  or 
thought  in  the  smallest  degree.  He 
was  even  flattered,  for  he  was  an  author 
much  younger  and  more  obscure  than 
most  of  those  who  were  satirized,  and 
he  was  sensible  that  to  be  thus  distin¬ 
guished  was  a  compliment.  What  he 
liked  less,  what  did  really  ruffle  him, 
was  the  persistence  with  which  the 
newspapers  at  this  time  began  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  all  sorts  of  ‘‘  aesthetic” 
follies  and  extravagances.  He  said  to 
me,  in  1876  :  “I  wish  they  wouldn’t 
call  me  a  ‘  hedonist  ’  ;  it  produces  such 
a  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  people  who 
don’t  know  Greek.”  And  the  direct 
result  of  all  these  journalistic  mosquito- 
bites  was  the  suppression  of  the  famous 
“  Conclusion”  in  the  second  (1877) 
edition  of  his  ”  Renaissance.” 

The  source  of  his  very  long  silence, 
for  twelve  years  divided  his  second  book 
from  his  first,  I  hardly  know,  unless  it 
be  attributed  to  the  painful  slowness  of 
his  methods  of  composition,  and  his  ex¬ 
treme  solicitude  for  perfection  of  style. 
At  last,  in  February,  1885,  was  pub¬ 
lished  his  romance  of  ‘‘Marius  the 
Epicurean,”  the  work  by  which,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  Pater  will  pre  eminently  be  known 
to  posterity.  In  the  meantime  had  ap¬ 
peared,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  Greek  studies,  on  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  on  the  Marbles  of 
.^gina  and  the  like,  which  Mr.  Shad- 
well  now  promises  in  a  posthumous  vol¬ 
ume  ;  ‘‘  The  Child  in  the  House,”  too, 
in  its  earliest  form,  belongs  to  1878, 
though  first  published  as  a  book  in  the 
summer  of  the  present  year.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  ‘‘  Marius’^  was  as  great  as  that 
of  a  book  so  grave  and  strenuous  could 
be.  In  1887  Pater  followed  it  by  a 
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series  of  four  “  Imaginary  Portraits,” 
studies  in  philosophic  fiction,  one  of 
which,  ”  Denys  TAuxerrois,”  displays 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  with  more 
concentrated  splendor  than  any  other 
of  his  writings.  In  1889  he  collected 
some  of  his  miscellaneous  critical  stud¬ 
ies  into  a  volume  called  ”  Apprecia¬ 
tions,  with  an  Essay  on  Style.”  In 
1893  he  published  his  highly  finished 
college  lectures  on  “  Plato  and  Plato¬ 
nism”  in  a  volume  of  rare  dignity  and 
humanistic  beauty.  Finally,  in  the 
early  summer  of  1894,  “  The  Child  in 
the  House”  was  issued  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Press  of  Mr.  Daniel,  as  a  precious 
toy  for  bibliomaniacs.  This  list  of  pub¬ 
lications  practically  resumes  the  events 
in  Pater’s  life  through  twenty  years. 

During  that  period  the  household  was 
moved  once,  in  1886,  to  Kensington, 
and  again,  in  1893,  back  to  Oxford, 
where  he  fitted  up  a  house  in  St.  Giles. 
But,  all  the  while.  Pater’s  real  home 
was  in  his  rooms  at  Brasenose,  where 
he  passed  a  quiet,  cloistered,  and  labori¬ 
ous  existence,  divided  between  his  col¬ 
lege  duties  and  his  books.  His  later 
years  were  comforted  by  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  and  affection  from  those 
around  him  ;  noiseless,  as  he  was,  and 
in  a  sense  unexhilarating,  he  became 
increasingly  an  object  of  respectful  ad¬ 
miration  to  young  Oxford  men,  whom, 
on  his  part,  he  treated  with  the  most 
courteous  indulgence.  Of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  one  disciple  came  to  proffer  a 
tribute  of  hero-worship,  and  remained 
to  become  an  intimate  friend  ;  this  was 
the  Eev.  F.  W.  Bussell,  now  fellow  of 
Brasenose,  whose  tender  solicitude  did 
much  to  render  the  latest  of  Pater’s 
years  agreeable  to  him.  Pater  acted 
for  some  time  as  dean  and  tutor  of  his 
college,  entering  assiduously  into  the 
councils  and  discipline  of  the  society, 
but  he  never  accepted,  if  indeed  it  were 
ever  offered,  any  university  office.  He 
shrank  from  all  multiplication  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  from  anything  which 
should  break  in  upon  the  sequestered 
and  austere  simplicity  of  his  life.  As 
time  went  on,  a  great  change  came  over 
his  relation  to  religious  matters.  When 
I  hai  known  him  first  be  was  a  pagan, 
without  any  guide  but  that  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  conscience  ;  years  brought  gradu¬ 
ally  with  them  a  greater  aud  greater 
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longing  for  the  supporting  solace  of  a 
creed.  His  talk,  his  habits,  became 
more  aud  more  theological,  and  it  is 
my  private  conviction  that,  had  he 
lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  have 
taken  orders  and  a  small  college  living 
in  the  country. 

Report,  which  found  so  much  to  mis¬ 
represent  in  a  life  so  orderly  and  sim¬ 
ple,  has  erred  even  as  to  the  place  and 
occasion  of  his  death.  He  was  taken 
ill  with  rheumatic  fever  in  the  month 
of  June  of  this  year,  being,  as  he  re¬ 
mained  to  the  end,  not  in  college,  but 
with  his  sisters  in  their  house  in  St. 
Giles.  He  was  recovering,  and  was 
well  enough  to  be  busy  upon  a  study  on 
‘‘  Pascal,”  which  he  has  left  nearly 
completed,  when,  in  consequence  of 
writing  too  close  to  an  open  window, 
pleurisy  set  in  and  greatly  reduced  his 
strength.  Again  he  seemed  convales¬ 
cent,  and  had  left  his  room,  without 
ill-effect,  on  July  29,  when,  repeating 
the  experiment  next  day,  the  action  of 
the  heart  failed,  and  he  died,  on  the 
staircase  of  his  house,  in  the  arms  of  his 
sister,  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  July  30,  1894.  Had  he 
lived  five  days  longer,  he  would  have 
completed  his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  was 
buried,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  his 
oldest  friends,  in  the  beautiful  ceme¬ 
tery  of  St.  Giles  at  Oxford. 

III. 

When  Pater  was  first  seized  with  an 
ambition  to  write,  the  individuals  of 
his  own  age  with  whom  he  came  into 
competition  were  mainly  poets.  Those 
were  the  early  days  of  Gabriel  and 
Christian  Rossetti,  of  Morris,  of  Swin¬ 
burne  ;  and  most  of  the  still  younger 
men  made  their  first  steps  in  the  field 
of  verse,  however  far  they  might  after¬ 
ward  diverge  from  it.  Pater,  in  this 
nest  of  singing-birds,  resolved  to  be  in 
prose  no  less  painstaking,  no  less  elabo¬ 
rate,  no  less  bound  by  rule  and  art  than 
the  poets  were.  He  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  who  had  so  much 
to  say  that  their  speech  was  forced  out 
of  them  in  a  torrent,  nor  less  from  those 
whose  instinct  led  them  to  bubble  forth 
in  periods  of  a  natural  artless  grace. 
If  we  take  these  symbols  of  a  moun¬ 
tain-stream  or  of  a  fountain  for  other 
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prose-writers  who  have  won  the  ear  of 
the  public  with  little  effort,  then  for 
Pater  the  appropriate  image  seems  the 
artesian  well,  to  reach  the  contents  of 
which,  strata  of  impermeable  clay  must 
be  laboriously  bored.  It  was  not  that 
there  was  any  lack  of  material  there, 
nor  any  doubt  about  the  form  it  must 
take  when  it  emerged,  but  that  it  was 
80  miraculously  deep  down  and  hard  to 
reach.  I  have  known  writers  of  every 
degree,  but  never  one  to  whom  the  act 
of  composition  was  such  a  travail  and 
an  agony  as  it  was  to  Pater. 

In  his  earlier  years  the  labor  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  sentences  was  so  terrific  that 
any  one  with  less  fortitude  would  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  effort.  I  recol¬ 
lect  the  writing  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  “  Marius,”  and  the  stress  that  at¬ 
tended  it — tho  intolerable  languor  and 
fatigue,  the  fevers  and  the  cold  fits,  the 
gray  hours  of  lassitude  and  insomnia, 
the  toil  as  at  a  deep  petroleum  well 
when  the  oil  refuses  to  flow.  With 
practice,  this  terrific  effort  grew  less. 
A  year  ago  I  was  reminding  him  of 
those  old  times  of  storm  and  stress,  and 
he  replied,  ‘‘  Ah  !  it  is  much  easier 
now.  If  I  live  long  enough,  no  doubt 
I  shall  learn  quite  to  like  writing.” 
The  public  saw  the  result  of  the  labor 
in  the  smooth  solidity  of  the  result, 
and  could  suppose,  from  the  very  elabo¬ 
ration,  that  great  pains  had  been  taken. 
How  much  pains,  very  few  indeed  can 
have  guessed  ! 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  the 
manner  in  which  this  most  self-con¬ 
scious  and  artistic  of  prose- writers  pro¬ 
ceeded.  First  of  all,  another  pretty 
fable  must  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
It  has  been  said,  and  repeated,  that 
Pater  composed  his  best  sentences  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  a  context,  and  wrote 
them  down  on  little  squares  of  paper, 
ready  to  stick  them  in  at  appropriate 
and  effective  places.  This  is  nonsense  ; 
it  is  quite  true  that  he  used  such  squares 
of  paper,  but  it  was  for  a  very  different 
purpose.  He  read  with  a  box  of  these 
squares  beside  him,  jotting  down  on 
each,  very  roughly,  anything  in  his  au¬ 
thor  which  struck  his  fancy,  either  giv¬ 
ing  an  entire  quotation,  or  indicating 
a  reference,  or  noting  a  disposition. 
He  did  not  begin,  I  think,  any  serious 
critical  work  without  surrounding  him¬ 


self  by  dozens  of  these  little  loose  notes,  j 
When  they  were  not  direct  references  ^ 
or  citations,  they  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  memoria  technica.  Here  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  : 

“  Something  abont  the  gloomy  Byzantine  j 
archit.,  belfries,  solemn  night  come  in  abont  ■  ^ 
the  birds  attracted  by  the  Towers.”  /  j 

Here  is  another  : 

”  ?  did  he  suppose  predestination  to  have 
taken  place,  only  afler  the  Fall?” 

These  papers  would  be  placed  about 
him,  like  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle,  and 
when  the  right  moment  came  the  prop¬ 
er  square  would  serve  as  a  monitor  or 
as  a  guide. 

Having  prepared  his  box  of  little 
squares,  he  would  begin  the  labor  of 
actual  composition,  and  so  conscious 
was  he  of  the  modifications  and  addi¬ 
tions  which  would  supervene  that  he 
always  wrote  on  ruled  paper,  leaving 
each  alternate  line  blank.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  reminds  me  that  Goldsmith  did  ^ 
the  same.  On  this  broad  canvas  of 
alternate  lines,  then.  Pater  would  slow¬ 
ly  begin  to  draw  his  composition,  the 
cartoon  of  what  would  in  time  be  a  fin¬ 
ished  essay.  In  the  first  draft  the 
phrase  would  be  a  bald  one  ;  in  the 
blank  alternate  line  he  would  at  leisure 
insert  fresh  descriptive  or  parenthetical 
clauses,  other  adjectives,  more  exqui¬ 
sitely  related  adverbs,  until  the  space 
was  filled.  It  might  then  be  supposed 
that  the  MS.  was  complete.  Far  from 
it !  Cancelling  sheet  by  sheet.  Pater 
then  began  to  copy  out  the  whole— as 
before,  on  alternate  lines  of  copy-book 
pages  ;  tliis  revise  was  treated  in  the 
same  way — corrected,  enlarged,  inter¬ 
leaved,  as  it  were,  with  minuter  shades 
of  feeling  and  more  elaborate  apparatus 
of  parenthesis. 

No  wonder  that  certain  disadvan¬ 
tages  were  attendant  upon  the  exces¬ 
sive  finish  of  such  a  style.  It  is  not 
possible  to  work  in  this  way,  with  a 
cold  hammer,  and  yet  to  avoid  a  cer¬ 
tain  deadness  and  slipperiness  of  sur¬ 
face.  Pater’s  periods,  in  attaining  their 
long  drawn  harmony  and  fulness,  were 
apt  to  lose  vigor.  Their  polish  did  not 
quite  make  up  for  their  languor,  for 
the  faintness  and  softness  which  attend¬ 
ed  their  slow  manipulation.  Verse  will 
bear  an  almost  endless  labor  of  the  file  ; 
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prose,  as  the  freer  and  more  spon¬ 
taneous  form,  is  less  happy  in  suojec- 
tion  to  it.  “  What  long  sentences  Plato 
writes  !”  Pater  says  m  his  “  Plato¬ 
nism,”  and  no  doubt  Plato  might  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment.  The  sentences 
of  the  Oxford  critic  are  often  too 
long,  and  they  are  sometimes  broken- 
backed  with  having  had  to  bear  too 
heavy  a  burden  of  allusion  and  illus-. 
I  tration.  His  style,  however,  was  his 
'  peculiarity.  It  had  beautiful  qualities, 
if  we  have  to  confess  that  it  had 
the  faults  of  those  qualities.  It  was 
highly  individual ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  owed  it  to  any  other  writer,  or 
that  at  any  period  of  his  tiiirty  years  of 
literary  labor  he  faltered  or  swerved 
from  his  own  path.  He  was  to  a  high 
degree  self  centred.  Pater  did  not 
study  his  contemporaries ;  last  sum¬ 
mer  he  told  me  that  he  had  read  scarce¬ 
ly  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  not 
a  line  of  Mr.  Kipling.  “  1  feel,  from 
what  I  hear  about  them,”  he  said, 
“  that  they  are  strong  ;  they  might  lead 
me  out  of  my  path.  I  want  to  go  on 
writing  in  my  own  way,  good  or  bad. 
1  should  be  afraid  to  read  Kipling,  lest 
he  should  come  between  me  and  my 
page  next  time  I  sat  down  to  write.” 
It  was  the  excess  of  a  very  native  and 
genuine  modesty.  He,  too,  was  strong, 
had  he  but  known  it,  strong  enough  to 
have  resisted  the  magnets  of  contem¬ 
porary  style.  Perhaps  his  own  writing 
might  have  grown  a  little  simpler  and 
a  little  more  supple  if  he  had  had  the 
fortitude  to  come  down  and  Gght  among 
his  fellows. 

IV. 

Walter  Pater  was  one  of  those  dis¬ 
creet  spirits  who,  like  Gray,  “  never 
speak  out.”  He  was  cautious,  reserved, 
and  shy  in  his  relations  even  with  his 
friends  ;  he  seemed  to  possess  no  me¬ 
dium  through  which  to  approach  them 
very  closely.  An  extremely  affection¬ 
ate  disposition  took  the  place  of  expan- 
siveness,  and  the  young  people  who  in 
later  years  gathered  around  him  mis¬ 
took  the  one  for  the  other.  Each  found 
in  Pater  what  be  brought ;  each  saw  in 
that  patient,  courteous,  indulgent  mir¬ 
ror  a  pleasant  reflection  of  himself. 
The  inaccessibility  of  Pater  is  another 
of  those  fables  which  has  to  be  de¬ 


stroyed  ;  no  one  was  less  a  hermit,  no 
one  was  more  easily  amused  or  better 
pleased  to  bid  a  congenial  companion 
welcome.  He  was  an  assiduous  host,  a 
gracious  listener ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  was  passing  behind  those  half¬ 
shut,  dark-gray  eyes,  that  courteous 
and  gentle  mask  ?  He  liked  the  human 
race,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  liked  its 
noise  and  neighborhood,  if  it  were 
neither  too  loud  nor  too  near,  but  his 
faith  in  it  was  never  positive,  nor  would 
he  trust  it  to  read  his  secret  thoughts. 

I  have  already  suggested  his  likeness 
to  Kenan  in  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 
The  great  Frenchman  has  described,  in 
his  autobiography,  the  tendency  which 
led  him  to  refrain  from  opposition  and 
argument,  and  to  bow  the  head  in  the 
conversational  house  of  Kimmon.  Wal¬ 
ter  Pater  had  these  concessions,  mere 
escapes  of  the  soul  from  undue  pressure, 
and  he  had,  too,  quite  unconsciously, 
some  of  the  very  tricks  of  speech  of 
Kenan — especially  the  “  no  doubt”  that 
answered  to  the  Frenchman’s  incessant 
“  n’en  doutez  pas.”  With  natures  like 
his,  in  which  the  tide  of  physical  spirits 
runs  low,  in  which  the  vitality  is  luke¬ 
warm,  the  first  idea  in  the  presence  of 
anything  too  vivacious  is  retreat,  and 
the  most  obvious  form  of  social  retreat 
is  what  wo  call  “affectation.”  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  old  days. 
Pater,  startled  by  strangers,  was  apt  to 
seem  affected  :  he  retreated,  as  into  a 
fortress,  and  enclosed  himself  in  a  sort 
of  solemn  effeminacy.  It  was,  at  its 
worst,  mild  in  comparison  with  what 
the  masters  of  preposterous  behavior 
have  since  accustomed  us  to,  but  it  re¬ 
minded  one  too  much  of  Mr.  Kose.  It 
was  put  on  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers,  and  to  his  inner  circle  of 
friends  it  seemed  like  a  joke.  Perhaps 
in  some  measure  it  was  a  joke  ;  no  one 
could  ever  quite  tell  whether  Pater’s 
strange  rictus  was  closer  to  laughter  or 
to  tears. 

A  nature  so  enclosed  as  his,  so  little 
capable  of  opening  its  doors  to  others, 
must  have  some  outlet  of  relief.  Pater 
found  his  outlet  in  a  sort  of  delicate, 
secret  playfulness.  There  are  animals 
which  sit  all  day  immovable  and  hump¬ 
ed  up  among  the  riot  of  their  fellows, 
and  which,  when  all  thq  rest  of  the 
menagerie  is  asleep,  steal  out  upon  their 
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slip  of  greensward  and  play  the  wildest 
pranks  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Pater 
has  often  reminded  me  of  some  such 
armadillo  or  wombat.  That  childish¬ 
ness  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  genius 
used  to  come  out  in  the  oddest  way 
when  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  Those 
who  think  of  him  as  a  solemn  pundit 
of  aesthetics  may  be  amazed  to  know 
that  he  delighted  in  very  simple  and 
farcical  spectacles  and  in  the  broadest 
of  humor.  His  favorite  among  mod¬ 
ern  playwrights  was  Mr.  Pinero,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  going  with  him  to 
see  “  The  Magistrate,”  when  that  piece 
was  origi nally  produced.  Not  a  sen ool- 
boy  in  the  house  was  more  convulsed 
with  laughter,  more  enchanted  at  the 
romping  “  business”  of  the  play,  than 
the  author  of  “  Marius.”  He  had  the 
gift,  when  I  knew  him  first,  of  invent¬ 
ing  little  farcical  dialogues,  into  which 
he  introduced  his  contemporaries  ;  in 
these  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  generally 
figured,  and  Pater  had  a  rare  art  of 
imitating  Pattison’s  speech  and  peevish 
intonation.  One  playful  fancy,  per¬ 
sisted  in  so  long  that  even  close  and  old 
friends  were  deceived  by  it,  was  the  fig¬ 
ment  of  a  group  of  relations — Uncle 
Capsicum  and  Uncle  Guava,  Aunt 
Fancy  (who  fainted  when  the  word 
“  leg”  was  mentioned),  and  Aunt  Tart 
(for  whom  no  acceptable  present  could 
ever  be  found).  These  shadowy  per¬ 
sonages  had  been  talked  about  for  so 
many  years  that  at  last,  I  verily  believe. 
Pater  had  almost  persuaded  himself  of 
their  existence.  Perhaps  these  little 
touches  will  be  thought  too  trifling  to 
be  mentioned,  but  I  hold  that  they  were 
all  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  complex  and 
shrouded  intellectual  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  forgotten. 

He  had  great  sweetness  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  temper,  and  almost  the  only 
thing  that  ever  ruffled  him  was  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  act  of  vandalism  committed 
at  Brasenose  while  he  was  on  the  gov¬ 
erning  body.  The  college  had  a  group, 
called  “  Cain  and  Abel,”  cast  in  lead, 
a  genuine  work  by  John  of  Bologna. 
For  some  reason  or  other  this  was 
thought  inconvenient,  and  was  sold  for 
old  lead,  a  somewhat  barbarous  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Pater,  from  indolence,  or  else 
from  indifference  to  late  Italian  sculp¬ 
ture,  did  not  stir  a  finger  to  prevent  this 
Nxw  Skkixs. — VoL.  LXI.,  No.  1. 


desecration,  and  in  later  years  a  per¬ 
fectly  unfailing  mode  of  rousing  him 
would  be  to  say,  artlessly,  “  Was  there 
not  once  a  group  by  John  of  Bologna 
in  the  college?”  However  sunken  in 
reverie,  however  dreamily  detached. 
Pater  would  sit  up  in  a  moment,  and 
say,  with  great  acidity,  ‘‘  It  was  totally 
devoid  of  merit,  no  doubt.” 

Pater  showed  much  tact  and  good 
sense  in  his  attitude  toward  the  college 
life.  He  lectured  rarely,  I  believe,  m 
later  years  ;  in  the  old  days  he  was  an 
assiduous  tutor.  His  temperament,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to 
work  with  him.  On  one  occasion,  at 
the  examination  for  scholarships,  he 
undertook  to  look  over  the  English  es¬ 
says  ;  when  the  examiners  met  to  com¬ 
pare  marks,  Pater  had  none.  He  ex¬ 
plained,  with  languor,  “  They  did  not 
much  impress  me.  ”  As  something  had 
to  be  done,  he  was  asked  to  endeavor 
to  recall  such  impressions  as  he  had 
formed  ;  to  stimulate  his  memory,  the 
names  were  read  out  in  alphabetical 
order.  Pater  shook  his  head  mourn¬ 
fully  as  each  was  pronounced,  murmur¬ 
ing  dreamily,  ”  I  do  not  recall  him,” 
“  He  did  not  strike  me,”  and  so  on. 
At  last  the  reader  came  to  the  name  of 
Sanctuary,  on  which  Pater’s  face  lit 
up,  and  ne  said,  “  Yes  :  I  remember  ; 
I  liked  his  name.”  My  friend.  Dr. 
Henry  Jackson,  gives  me  an  anecdote 
which  illustrates  a  more  practical  side 
to  his  character.  In  1870,  having  just 
begun  to  lecture  at  Trinity,  our  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platonist  found  himself  seated 
next  Pater  at  dinner  in  Brasenose.  He 
said  to  him  :  ‘‘  I  believe  you  lecture 
constantly  on  ‘  The  Republic.’  How 
do  you  get  through  it  in  time?  It 
seems  as  though  lecturing  three  times 
a  week  for  three  terms,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  deal  adequately  within  a 
year  with  all  the  problems  and  the  falla¬ 
cies.”  “  Oh  !”  said  Pater,  “  I  always 
begin  by  telling  them  that  Socrates  is 
not  such  a  fool  as  he  seems,  and  we  get 
through  nicely  in  two  terms.”  He 
grew  more  and  more  inclined  to  take 
an  indulgent  view  of  the  young  pieople. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  I  remember  his  say¬ 
ing,  when  somebody  asked  him  whether 
the  horse-play  of  the  undergraduates 
did  not  disturb  him,  ‘‘  Oh  !  no  ;  I 
rather  enjoy  it.  They  are  like  playful 
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young  tigers,  that  have  been  fed.”  He 
was  not  a  “progressive;”  our  friend 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  recalls  a 
serious  discussion  in  common-room  at 
Brasenose,  on  the  burning  subject  of 
university  reform.  Pater  interposed  in 
the  thick  of  the  fray  with  the  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  remark,  “  I  do  not 
know  what  your  object  is.  At  present 
the  undergraduate  is  a  child  of  nature  ; 
he  grows  up  like  a  wild  rose  in  a  coun¬ 
try  lane  ;  you  want  to  turn  him  into  a 
turnip,  rob  him  of  all  grace,  and  plant 
him  out  in  rows.”  And  his  remark, 
concerning  bonfires  in  the  <pad,  that 
they  lighted  up  the  spire  of  St.  Mary’s 
so  beautifully,  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

The  perennial  conflict  in  his  mem¬ 
bers,  between  his  exquisite  instinct  for 
corporeal  beauty  on  the  one  hand  and 
his  tendency  to  ecclesiastical  symbol 
and  theological  dogma  on  the  other,  is 
the  secret,  I  think,  of  what  made  the 
character  of  Pater  so  difficult  for  others 
to  elucidate,  in  some  measure  also  so 
painful  and  confusing  for  himself.  He 
was  not  all  for  Apollo,  nor  all  for 
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Christ,  but  each  deity  swayed  in  him, 
and  neither  had  that  perfect  homage 
that  brings  peace  behind  it.  As  Al¬ 
phonse  Daudet  says  of  some  thinker, 
“  Son  cerveau  6tait  uue  cathedrale 
desaffectee,”  and  when  he  tried,  as  he 
bade  us  try,  “  to  burn  always  with  the 
hard,  gem-like  flame”  of  aesthetic  ob¬ 
servation,  the  flame  of  another  altar 
mingled  with  the  fire  and  darkened  it. 
Not  easily  or  surely  shall  we  divine  the 
workings  of  a  brain  and  a  conscience 
scarcely  less  complex,  less  fantastic, 
less  enigmatical,  than  the  face  of  Mona 
Lisa  herself.  Pater,  as  a  human  being, 
illustrated  by  no  letters,  by  no  diaries, 
by  no  impulsive  unburdenings  of  him¬ 
self  to  associates,  will  grow  more  and 
more  shadowy.  But  it  has  seemed  well 
to  preserve,  while  still  they  are  attain¬ 
able,  some  of  the  external  facts  about  a 
writer  whose  polished  and  concentrated 
work  has  already  become  part  of  the 
classic  literature  of  England,  and  who 
will  be  remembered  among  the  writers 
of  this  age  when  all  but  a  few  are  for¬ 
gotten. —  Contemporary  Review. 
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I  SUPPOSE  that  it  is  the  “  right 
thing”  for  the  touring  Britisher,  who 
by  the  way  grumbles  at  everything  in 
his  own  country,  to  rave  about  all  that 
he  sees  and  also  about  what  he  does  not 
see,  but  thinks  he  has  seen,  when  he 
goes  abroad.  The  further  he  goes,  of 
coarse,  the  more  he  raves.  He  finds 
the  climate  delightful  where  it  does 
nothing  but  rain  in  torrents  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  and  where  he  is  near¬ 
ly  blown  away  like  a  feather  in  a  ty¬ 
phoon,  and  calls  a  “  paradise  on  earth” 
a  country  where  he  is  shaken  to  pieces 
by  earthquakes  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Japan,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
countries  that  furnishes  the  tourist 
with  all  the  above-named,  and  a  good 
many  more,  atmospheric  and  terres¬ 
trial  pastimes,  yet  one  often  hears  peo- 
le  talk  of  the  delightful  climate  of 
apan.  Of  course,  there  are  days  in 
Japan  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the 


country  is  looking  pretty,  but  those 
days  are  not  many  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes.  One  proof  that  the  country 
is  a  very  wet  one  is  the  use  of  the  high 
wooden  clogs  which  the  natives  wear  in 
place  of  our  boots,  and  which  are  in¬ 
variably  removed  when  they  enter  a 
house.  It  is  a  custom  which  1  must 
say  I  admire  very  much.  It  keeps  one’s 
house  beautifully  clean,  and,  to  use  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold’s  words,  “  it  does  not 
make  a  street  of  one’s  home.”  What 
can  be  more  odious  than  when  some 
one  comes  in  with  muddy  boots  and 
leaves  footprint  after  footprint  of  greasy 
mud  on  your  best  Persian  carpet  ?  In 
Japan  it  would  be  even  worse,  for 
though  the  rooms  are  seldom  carpeted, 
lovely  clean  soft  mats  are  on  the  floor, 
and  on  them  yon  squat,  crossing  your 
toes  and  sitting  well  on  your  heels,  no 
chairs,  nor  sofas,  nor  any  other  sitting 
accommodation  being  provided.  Every- 
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thing  is  done  on  the  floor  in  the  land 
of  toe  Rising  San.  You  sit  on  the 
floor,  you  sleep  on  the  floor,  you  eat  on 
the  floor.  And  why  should  one  not  ? 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  getting  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  but  otherwise  it  is  quite  as 
comfortable  a  way  of  doing  things  ;  in 
fact  sometimes  even  more  comfortable 
and  sensible  than  ours. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  simpler 
and  more  delightful  than  housekeeping 
in  Japan — if  you  live  d  la  Japonaise. 
I  myself  determined  to  try  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  found  a  suitable  spot  to  settle  in, 
on  the  highest  hill  in  Tokyo,  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  engage  a  native  servant,  who  was 
also  to  be  my  adviser  as  to  how  to  fur¬ 
nish  my  establishment  in  strictly  Jap¬ 
anese  fashion.  The  furnishing  was 
completed  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  principal  items 
of  which  it  consisted  :  two  foutangs  or 
thin  mattresses,  between  which  one  lies 
at  night,  and  a  makura,  a  wooden  pil¬ 
low,  or  rather  an  instrument  of  torture 
for  the  first  few  nights,  furnished  my 
bedroom  ;  a  hibachi  or  brass  brazier, 
with  chopsticks  to  stir  the  fire  with, 
and  a  water-kettle,  made  the  hall  cozy  ; 
and  a  little  lacquer  table,  a  foot  square 
and  about  six  inches  high,  with  a  couple 
of  tiny  little  plates  and  a  bowl,  made 
the  dining-room  quite  complete  and  re¬ 
plete  with  every  comfort.  Two  silk 
cushions  were  placed  in  the  sitting-room 
for  distinguished  guests  to  sit  on. 

“  Ah,”  said  I  to  my  servant ;  “  but 
do  you  not  think  that  I  shall  need 
something  more?” — as,  to  my  Euro¬ 
pean  mind,  what  I  had  purchased 
seemed  somewhat  insufficient  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  twelve-roomed  house. 

”  No,  sir,”  said  he,  in  his  broken 
English  ;  ”  real  Japan  gentleman  has 
no  furniture.”  Upon  which  1  began 
to  feel  rather  sorry  to  have  emulated 
the  “Japan  gentleman.”  Still  1 
thought  I  would  go  on  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  though  1  must  confess 
as  I  went  round  my  new  abode  my 
rooms  did  not  look  over-furnished,  I 
decided  to  make  the  best  of  what  I  had 
got.  It  is  astonishing  with  how  little 
one  can  do  if  one  tries,  and  how  much 
better  penury  is  than  profusion.  When 
a  couple  of  days  had  elapsed,  I  almost 
began  to  feel  that  I  had  furnished  my 


house  too  richly  !  I  could  certainly 
have  done  with  a  deal  less. 

I  was  thus  reflecting  on  my  extrava¬ 
gance  early  one  morning  as  I  was  lying 
flat  on  the  little  mattress,  with  a  most 
atrocious  pain  in  my  collar-bone,  caused 
by  the  wooden  pillow,  when  there  was 
a  violent  tap  at  the  front  door.  I 
looked  out  of  my  paper  window,  and  to 
my  astonishment  saw  two  policemen. 

“  Randor-san”  (the  Japanese  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  my  name),  inquired  one 
of  them  as  he  saw  me  peeping  through. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  they  want  me,” 
I  soliloquized  as  I  was  quickly  dress¬ 
ing  ;  “  1  wonder  what  is  the  crime  I 
have  to  answer  for?”  I  went  down 
and  received  them  politely,  but  they 
were  very  stern,  and  after  having  taken 
my  name,  nationality,  age,  etc.,  and 
examined  my  passport,  informed  me 
that  1  must  evacuate  my  house  at  once, 
as  no  foreigner  who  is  not  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Japanese  is  allowed  to  live 
outside  the  treaty  foreign  settlement  of 
Tsukiji,  in  the  lowest  and  most  un¬ 
healthy  part  of  Tokyo.  The  look-out 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  especially  as  1 
had  paid  six  months’  rent  in  advance  ; 
but  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  1  jumped 
into  a  jinricksha,  a  little  carriage 
drawn  by  a  man,  and  went  to  consult 
a  Japanese  friend  of  mine,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War,  who  at  once  took  the  whole 
matter  into  his  hands,  and  in  a  few 
hours  obtained  for  me  the  necessary 
permission,  to  my  great  relief  and  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  police,  who 
had  to  come  next  day  and  meekly  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  disturbance  they  had  caused 
me. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits 
of  the  Japanese  is  their  insatiable  cari¬ 
osity.  Hardly  a  day  went  by,  when  I 
was  in  my  paper- walled  home,  on  which 
I  did  not  receive  visits  from  sometimes 
even  us  mauy  as  four  or  five  natives, 
perfect  strangers  to  me,  who  came  in 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  begged  leave 
to  be  allowed  to  inspect  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  articles  that  I  possessed.  My  un¬ 
known  visitors  were  generally  of  the 
soshi  or  student  class,  and  a  good  many 
times  they  tre^assed  on  my  time  and 
on  patience.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
for  instance,  paid  me  a  visit  “  of  a  few 
minutes,”  he  said,  one  morning  at  about 
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seven,  and  it  was  only  after  midnight 
that  I  was  able  to  politely  turn  him  out 
of  the  house  !  They  are  curious  peo¬ 
ple.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
time.  There  they  squat,  swallowing 
cup  after  cup  of  boiling  tea,  and  refill¬ 
ing  their  microscopic  pipes  with  tobac¬ 
co.  They  light  it,  then  one  sip,  one 
hard  knock  on  the  hibachi  to  throw  out 
the  ashes,  and  it  has  to  be  refilled  again. 
Often  the  same  pipe  is  passed  round 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  women 
smoke,  if  not  more,  certainly  as  much 
as  men.  Since  civilization  has  set  in 
in  Japan,  many  have  adopted  the  for¬ 
eign  cigarette,  and  with  it  have  discard¬ 
ed  the  picturesque  pipe-holder  and 
pouch,  which  used  to  hang  to  the  gir¬ 
dle  round  the  waist  by  a  netzki,  tnat 
had  been  passed  through  and  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  falling. 

As  we  have  come  upon  the  subject  of 
adopted  customs  it  is  curious  to  notice, 
especially  in  Tokyo,  the  number  of  uni¬ 
versity  students  that  wear  large  round 
eye-glasses.  Any  reasoning  being  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
students  were  short-sighted.  But  no  ! 
Goggles  are  only  put  on  because  they 
are  worn  in  Germany.  And  as  every¬ 
thing  German  is  fashionable  now  in 
Japan,  glasses  are  worn  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  consideration  whether  he 
who  wears  them  has  good  sight  or  not ! 

Another  curious  example  I  might 
give  of  these  wonderful  Soshis,  the 
half-educated  and  half-barbaric  youths 
of  the  Mikado’s  Empire,  who  with  their 
doings  and  their  unsettled  brains  have, 
for  several  years  now,  so  agitated  the 
country,  that  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
being  led  into  a  civil  war,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  tho  Government  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  present  expedition  against 
China,  so  as  to  prevent  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  strong  Conservative  party, 
who  look  upon  European  civilization  as 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party — mainly  represented  by 
the  younger  generations— who  not  only 
think  themselves  as  civilized  as  Euro¬ 
peans,  but  actually  believe  that  we  are 
to  learn  something  from  them.  Mis¬ 
understood  socialistic  and  anarchist 
ideas  have  rooted  themselves  firmly  in 
some  of  their  young  brains,  and  many 
a  crime  has  been  committed  by  these 
wretches  on  political  personages,  partly 


for  the  sake  of  personal  notoriety,  part¬ 
ly  from  a  perverted  feeling  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  murderous  attack  and  bomb- 
throwing  some  years  ago  in  the  case  of 
Count  Okuma,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  had  fatal  results,  and  other 
criminal  attempts  since  then  have  all 
been,  unfortunately,  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  Though  the  Japanese  are  so 
polite  and  courteous,  and,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  possess  a  quiet,  gentle  nature, 
they  are  generally  endowed  with  a  ter- 
ribly  fiery  temper,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
tends  even  toward  the  vicious.  That 
they  are  false  in  the  extreme,  and 
treacherous,  though  studiously  gentle 
and  affable  in  manner,  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  opinion  I  formed  of  Japan¬ 
ese  men  from  what  I  saw  of  them.  The 
women  are  better,  but  they  are  looked 
upon  by  men  as  lower  beings,  and  are 
neither  highly  educated,  nor  do  they 
take  much  part  in  anything  outside  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements.  The  wife  in  the 
Japanese  household  is  scarcely  better 
treated  than  a  servant,  and  she  has  to 
superintend  and  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  hardest  work.  She  has  to  kneel 
before  her  husband  and  feed  him  when 
he  comes  home,  and  she  has  her  own 
dinner  when  his  appetite  is  satiated  and 
his  thirst  quenched.  I  have  often  seen 
high  officials  travelling  in  grand  style 
in  a  first  class  railway  carriage  while 
the  wife,  who  had  been  round  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  tickets  and  to  label  the  lug¬ 
gage,  was  modestly  packed  with  all  the 
hand-hags  in  a  third-class  compartment. 
Except  for  being  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  and  being  given  an  occasional 
beating,  I  do  not  believe  that  Japanese 
wives  are  badly  treated  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
seen  wives  look  as  happy  and  content 
as  in  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  a  certain  amount 
of  strong  ruling  does  most  women  a 
deal  of  good,  and  the  women  of  Japan 
are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Their 
thoughts  are  directed  solely  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  household  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  family,  so  that  the  whole  of 
their  time  is  devoted  to  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  they  do  not  worry 
their  little  heads  with  higher  aspira¬ 
tions,  which  only  make  life  miserable 
for  their  European  sisters.  The  siin- 
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plicity  of  their  thoughts  and  ways,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  graceful  and  modest 
manner,  make  them  a  sweet  and  charm¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  painfully  conceited 
and  peevish  male  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  I  am  told  that  Japanese 
women  have  fascinating  ways,  and  are 
extremely  graceful,  I  agree  ;  but  when 
I  hear  them  called  beautiful,  I  cannot 
endorse  the  statement.  Of  course,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  what  is  beautiful 
and  what  is  not,  as  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  varies  with  individual  taste. 
What  pleases  one  man  does  not  please 
the  other  ;  but  trying  to  be  as  open- 
minded  as  I  can  in  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion,  1  cannot  help  being  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  is  no  purer  stand¬ 
ard  for  real  beauty,  combining  sim¬ 
plicity  of  lines  with  grace,  dignity,  and 
refinement,  than  the  ancient  Greek. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  specimens  of 
beauty  in  each  type  among  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  in  the  world,  but  if  we  take 
these  selected  types  of  beauty  and  com¬ 
pare  them  to  a  Greek  statue,  their  in¬ 
feriority  is  marked.  If  you  should  take 
the  most  beautiful  of  almond-eyed  Jap¬ 
anese  girls  and  put  her  by  the  side  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  in  nine  chances  out 
of  ten  your  lovely  mouserne  san  would 
greatly  suffer  in  the  comparison,  and 
would  hardly  appear  to  you  like  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  but  more  like  a  grotesque 
and  deformed  caricature.  If  you  ex¬ 
amine  the  face  alone,  she  may  not  look 
so  bad  when  you  see  her  full  face,  but 
if  you  turn  hW  face  in  profile,  her  nose 
entirely  disappears,  and  you  can  see  the 
slanting  eyes  bulging  out  of  the  head 
further  than  the  nose.  Then  the 
mouth,  generally  weak  and  with  ugly- 
shaped,  hanging,  heavy  lips,  is,  to  my 
mind,  hardly  improved  by  the  paint 
and  the  little  dash  of  gold  which  fasci¬ 
nates  so  many  persons.  Japanese  wom¬ 
en  indulge  greatly  in  painting  their 
faces.  They  despise  their  natural  sal¬ 
low  complexion,  characteristic  of  the 
race,  and  try  by  artificial  means  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  whiter  tone. 

Among  our  ladies  the  custom  of 
“  painting”  themselves  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  but  it  is  not  practised  by  most 
sensible  women  ;  in  Apan  it  forms  part 
of  the  ordinary  woman’s  daily  toilette. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 
A  thick  layer  of  white  chalk  is  first 


smeared  with  a  soft  brush  over  the  face, 
neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  ;  then 
the  pretty  mouserne,  dipping  her  first 
finger  in  red  paint,  gently  rubs  this  on 
her  cheeks,  her  temples,  and  over  the 
upper  eyelids.  The  middle  finger  is 
the  ‘‘  black  brush,”  and  adds  sentiment 
to  the  expression  by  a  blackening  under 
the  eyes  ;  and  sometimes  when  the  eye¬ 
brows  are  not  shaved  it  is  also  used  to 
accentuate  them.  A  piece  of  burnt 
cork  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
black  paint.  The  fourth  finger  has  no 
occupation  that  I  know  of,  but  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  gives  the  finishing  touches, 
brightening  up  the  mouth  with  car¬ 
mine,  and  adding  a  bit  of  gold  on  the 
lower  lip.  Most  well-to  do  women  un¬ 
dergo  this  process  daily.  The  Guechas, 
or  singers  and  dancers,  paint  them¬ 
selves  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  generality  of  women,  and  also  use 
much  brighter  colors.  The  Guecha  in 
Japan  is  a  curious  institution.  Her 
moral  qualities,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bear 
very  close  examination,  but  she  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  immoral  enough  to  be  called 
‘‘  fast,”  though  too  ‘‘  fast”  to  be  classed 
as  “  moral.”  Their  music  and  postur¬ 
ing  have  a  great  charm  for  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  large  sums  of  money  are  spent 
in  keeping  up  these  feminine  musicians 
and  their  establishments.  A  Guecha  is 
a  singer  or  dancer  (posturer)  or  both. 
A  dinner  party  or  a  festivity  of  any 
kind  is  seldom  given  in  Japan  without 
one  or  more  of  them  attending  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  Some  sing  with  self-ac- 
companimeut  of  the  shamesen,,  others 
display  their  wonderful  powers  of  mim¬ 
icking  and  posturing,  in  which  I  must 
confess  grace  is  never  lacking.  A  long 
kimono,  or  long-sleeved  gown  ;  a  care¬ 
fully-arranged  ohi,  a  wide  sash  tied  into 
a  knot  at  the  back  ;  and  a  pretty  pair 
of  white  tahi,  short  socks  with  split 
toes,  make  up  the  graceful  and  simple 
attire  in  which  they  usually  appear  in 
the  house  Their  hair  plastered  down 
with  camelia  oil  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art.  It  is  carefully  combed,  oiled  and 
flattened  behind  the  ears.  A  metal 
fastener  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
thus  produced  keeps  the  hair  fiat  in 
this  position,  and  it  is  then  raised  again 
and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
first  in  a  most  elaborate  twist,  and  then 
rolled  up  in  graceful  curves.  A  pretty. 
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tasteful  kanzashi,  a  lon$:  hairpin,  is 
placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
til  ns  completing  that  part  of  a  Ouecha's 
toilette.  At  private  entertainments 
they  indulge  mostly  in  short  dances, 
and  often  join  in  and  partake  freely  of 
the  food  and  the  hot  sake  provided  for 
the  guests.  Masks  and  fans  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  in  their  weird  and  grace¬ 
ful  posturing. 

To  return  to  the  wretched  imitations 
of  Western  clothes  and  ways.  It  is  a 
shame  that  many  a  Japanese  woman  of 
the  better  classes  has  now  discarded  her 
neat,  picturesque,  national  costume  for 
some  awful  ill-iitting  dress  of  foreign 
make.  Dress  the  prettiest  Japanese 
woman  in  European  style,  and  1  do  not 
know  why,  but  she  generally  looks  an 
awful  sight.  Partly,  I  suppose,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  put 
on  the  dresses  properly  ;  but  mainly,  I 
think,  it  is  because  their  physique  does 
not  lend  itself  to  wearing  our  style  of 
clothing.  Many  a  wicked  story  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  Japan  of  comical  mistakes  made 
by  Japanese  ladies  in  misplacing  the 
different  items  of  wearing  apparel. 
The  story  goes  of  a  certain  Marchion¬ 
ess  who,  having  ordered  a  dress  and 
underclothing  ]n  Paris,  wrote  to  the 
milliner  requesting  her  to  pack  the 
different  articles  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  be  worn.  The  case 
reached  its  destination  in  safety,  but 
was  unfortunately  opened  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  the  noble  lady  was  seen  at  a 
garden  party  wearing  her  chemise, 
which  she  had  put  on  the  top  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  as  a  sort  of  mantilla,  as  it 
was  the  last  thing  she  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  case  !  I  myself  have  seen, 
with  my  own  eyes,  a  lady,  occupying 
one  of  the  highest  positions  in  Tokyo, 
nearly  suffocated  through  having  put 
on  her  corset  the  wrong  way  up  ! 

It  is  an  everyday  occurrence,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  to  see 
men  wearing  European  boots  and  a 
bowler  hat,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
only  clad  in  what  we  generally  use  as 
underclothing  ;  yet  those  men  think 
themselves  dressed  just  like  Europeans. 
One  of  the  great  sights  in  Tokyo  is  to 
witness  one  of  the  Emperor’s  garden 
parties.  No  one  is  allowed  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  garden  unless  he  is  wearing  a 
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frock  coat  and  a  tall  hat.  Sticks  and 
umbrellas  are  deposited  at  the  gate. 
By  “  a  great  sight  ’  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  garden  is  the  centre  of  attraction, 
fur,  as  gardens  go,  there  are  many  pri¬ 
vate  gardens  that  are  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  the  Imperial  one  ;  but  I 
mean  the  extraordinary  collection  of 
tall  hats  that  one  sees  on  that  occasion. 
From  the  earliest  known  examples  of 
“  chimney-pots”  down  to  the  present 
fashion,  specimens  of  all  shapes,  height, 
and  condition,  can  be  seen  on  that 
memorable  day.  There  is  a  custom  in 
Japan  to  wear  round  the  head  or  round 
the  neck  a  pretty  Japanese  towel,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  slip  of  painted  cotton,  much 
resembling  a  long  and  narrow  handker¬ 
chief.  It  is  used  to  prevent  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  greasing  the  collar  of 
their  silk  kimonos,  and  so  far  so  good, 
but  in  their  intention  to  be  “  quite 
European,”  when  the  picturesque  na¬ 
tive  kimono  is  discarded  for  foreign 
out-of-date  frock  coat  or  a  dilapidated 
evening  dress,  the  native  towel  is  also 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  foreign 
Turkish  towel,  wnich  is  artistically 
wound  round  the  neck  like  a  fichu. 
Add  to  this  a  battered  silk  hat  that  was 
probably  in  fashion  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  been  neither  brushed  nor 
ironed  since,  and  you  may  imagine  what 
guys  these  once  so  picturesquely  attired 
people  make  of  themselves  in  imitating 
us. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  which  showed 
mo  how  shallow  and  superficial  is  the 
Japanese  imitation  of  our  complex 
Western  civilization. 

I  was  one  day  in  a  tram-car  in  the 
main  street  in  Tokyo,  and  opposite  me 
sat  a  spectacled  youth,  who  at  once  en¬ 
tered  in  conversation  with  me. 

‘‘  I  am  a  student  at  the  University,” 
said  he,  searching  his  pockets,  ”  and  I 
possess  an  aneroid  barometer.” 

“  Oh,”  said  I,  ”  let  me  see  it.” 

The  aneroid  was  produced  with  a 
gleam  of  delight  on  his  face,  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  when,  looking 
into  it,  I  discovered  that  though  we 
were  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
only  a  few  feet  above  water  level,  the 
wonderful  instrument  marked  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  over  four  thousand  feet. 

‘‘  Good  gracious,”  I  remai’ked,  “  but 
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there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
aneroid.  Does  it  always  mark  the  eame 
thing 

“Yes,  sir.’-' 

“  But  then  what  is  the  use  of  having 
a  barometer  that  does  not  work  ?  You 
cannot  take  any  observations.’’ 

“  No,”  answered  he,  quite  per¬ 
plexed  ;  “I  did  not  know  that  you 
could  use  it  that  way  ;  but  all  we  stu¬ 
dents  have  one,  as  wo  think  that  all 
European  students  have  one  also  !” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  was  my  exclama¬ 
tion  ;  “  and  tell  me,  how  much  did  you 
give  for  this  wonderful  instrument, 
and  will  you  allow  me  to  open  it?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  please,”  was  his  polite  an¬ 
swer,  and  he  gave  a  grand  bow  as  a  sign 
of  consent.  “  It  cost  me  very  much,  I 
think  nearly  two  dollars.” 

“  Two  dollars  !  You  could  not  buy 
a  good  aneroid  for  twenty  times  that 
amount” 

I  opened  the  back  of  the  plated  case, 
and  astonishment  was  followed  by 
amazement.  The  dial  and  case  of  the 
instrument  had  been  imitated  to  per¬ 
fection,  together  with  a  counterfeit  of 
the  name  of  one  of  our  beet  London 
firms  of  opticians,  but  inside  there  was 
absolutely  nothing.  The  case  was 
empty.  No  wonder  that  the  hands 
never  moved  ! 

It  was  just  like  the  Japanese.  As 
long  as  the  outside  appearance  was  all 
right,  what  did  it  matter  about  any¬ 
thing  else?  As  long  as  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  could  sell  aneroids  that 
were  not  aneroids,  but  looked  like  ane¬ 
roids,  and  sell  them  at  a  price  within 
reach  of  every  student’s  purse,  that  was 
all  he  cared  tor  ;  and  as  long  as  every 
student  was  pleased  at  possessing  a  thing 
that  was  practically  of  no  use,  there  was 
no  one  to  blame  but  the  students  who 
were  foolish  enough  not  to  know  any  bet¬ 
ter,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
wasted  even  those  few  shillings  on  a 
worthless  object.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  one  instance  out  of  ten  thousand 
that  I  could  bring  forward  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  superficiality  in  adopting  our  civ¬ 
ilization.  When  the  form  is  apparent¬ 
ly  right,  it  matters  nothing  to  them 
whether  the  substance  is  or  not. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Japanese, 
like  all  very  artistic  people,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  capricious,  and  within  the  last 


twenty  years  nearly  every  great  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  has  been  mimicked,  espe¬ 
cially  in  military  matters,  by  the  light¬ 
hearted  subjects  of  the  Mikado,  ft  is 
indeed  a  curious  sight,  when  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  to  see  those 
minu'.cule  cavalry  soldiers,  dressed  up 
in  exaggerated  French  uniforms,  stroll¬ 
ing  about  arm-in-arm  with  as  many 
tiny  infantry  warriors,  clad  in  strictly 
German  style,  with  wasp-like  waists 
and  flat  round  caps ;  while  the  naval 
personages  are  strict  imitations,  as  far 
as  the  uniform  goes,  of  British  naval 
offlcers  and  men.  But  now,  enough 
of  imitations ;  let  us  go  back  to 
some  native  customs,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  more  picturesque  and  certainly 
quainter. 

I  went  for  a  trip  inland,  and  among 
other  places  I  visited  was  the  town  of 
Nagoya,  with  its  magniflcent  castle  and 
its  interesting  temples.  I  had  a  queer 
experience  there.  I  was  standing  in  a 
curio-shop  in  the  main  street,  bargain¬ 
ing  for  a  sword  which  I  wanted  to  get 
badly,  but  for  which  a  prohibitive  price 
was  asked,  when  I  heard  the  buzzing  of 
a  crowd  approaching  in  the  street.  1 
looked  out  and  perceived  a  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  moving  along  slowly.  Out  I 
dashed,  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  keep¬ 
ing  my  pencil  hard  at  work,  took  rough 
notes  of  the  different  old-fashioned  cos¬ 
tumes  and  the  strange  hats  the  people 
wore.  Two  of  the  men,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  mourners,  taking  appar¬ 
ently  great  interest  in  art,  left  the  pro¬ 
cession  for  a  moment  and  begged  to  see 
the  sketches  I  had  done,  with  which 
kind  request  I  was  only  too  happy  to 
comply.  I  always  find  that  kindness 
goes  a  long  way  in  any  land,  and  on 
that  particular  day  it  really  went  a 
much  longer  way  than  1  had  hoped 
for.  They  took  me  gently  by  the  arm 
and  insisted  on  my  following  the  pro¬ 
cession  with  them,  a  thing  that  I  did 
with  all  my  heart.  They  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  polite,  every  now  and  then  bow¬ 
ing  down  to  the  ground,  “  for  the  great 
honor  I  was  doing  them  in  following 
with  them  the  body  of  their  deceased 
relation.”  At  least  I  believe  they  said 
so.  In  my  rough,  blunt,  civilized  man¬ 
ner,  I  assured  them  that  “  nothing 
could  have  given  me  more  pleasure,” 
and  tried  my  best  to  bend  my  stiff  Eng- 
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lish  back  to  return  their  salute.  Thus, 
preceded  by  a  bonze  who  headed  the 
procession,  the  hearse  carried  by  two 
strong  coolies,  in  tight  blue  breeches 
and  short  coats,  wearing  huge  circular 
straw  hats,  and  two  pretty  maids 
dressed  in  white  silk,  who  stood  one  on 
each  side  of  the  palanquin  hearse,  we 
slowly  wound  from  one  street  into  an¬ 
other,  followed  by  nearly  a  hundred 
mourners,  “  rigged  up”  in  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  stiff  gray  gown  with  pro¬ 
jecting  shoulders,  similar  in  shape  to 
that  worn  bv  the  Daimios  in  olden 
days.  They  nad  divided  skirts  instead 
of  the  usual  kimono,  and  wore  straw 
sandals  instead  of  the  wooden  clogs. 
Their  face  was  covered  by  a  curious 
huge  straw  hat  which,  when  laid  on  a 
flat  surface,  was  perfectly  round,  but 
when  worn  was  folded  in  the  middle 
and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  ribbon, 
that  had  previously  passed  through  the 
hat  so  as  to  keep  it  in  position  over  the 
head.  After  nearly  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  we  reached  the  temple  door,  and 
they  seemed  much  gratifled  and  pleased 
when,  following  their  custom,  I  took 
off  my  boots  and  mounted  the  wooden 
steps,  led  by  the  hand  by  the  two  chief 
mourners.  Meanwhile  the  palanquin 
hearse  containing  the  body  had  been 
laid  on  the  steps,  and  I  was  given  the 
best  place  for  seeing  all  that  went  on. 
The  service  then  began  and  prayers 
were  offered  with  a  good  deal  of  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  and  tapping  on  the 
wooden  bells,  for  the  gods  of  Japan  are 
not  much  given  to  listening  to  any¬ 
body’s  prayers  unless  their  attention  is 
first  attracted  in  some  such  way.  See¬ 
ing  how  perplexed  I  was  as  to  what  I 
should  do,  one  of  my  new  Japanese 
friends  came  to  my  rescue  and  made  me 
kneel  in  the  orthodox  way  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  children  were  painted 
saying  their  prayers,  with  my  hands  lift¬ 
ed  up  and  folded.  The  service  did  not 
last  long,  in  fact  only  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  sweets  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper 
were  distributed  to  all  the  people  pres¬ 
ent.  After  this  we  all  came  out  of  the 
temple,  and  from  the  platform  round 
the  house  of  worship  the  bonzes  and 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  threw 
sweets  and  cakes  of  rice  to  the  crowd 
of  children  and  poor  people  who  had 
assembled  below,  and  had  been  anx- 
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iously  waiting  for  the  end  the  service  of 
to  come. 

Then,  when  all  this  was  over,  the 
procession  was  reformed,  and  we  set 
out  again.  We  walked  and  walked 
mile  after  mile  through  the  streets  of 
Nagoya,  and  then  through  country 
roads,  between  rice  fields,  until,  just 
when  the  sun  bid  us  farewell  with  his 
last  rays,  we  finally  arrived  at  the  cre¬ 
mation  place.  It  was  no  scientific  ar¬ 
rangement  like  that  of  Kioto  or  Tokyo, 
where  for  the  equivalent  of  six  shillings 
you  can  be  reduced  to  ashes  in  the 
latest  European  “  first-class”  fashion 
of  crematory  ovens,  and  where  also,  if 
yon  are  of  an  economical  disposition, 
you  can  procure  yourself  a  much  longer 
process  of  roasting  of  the  “  second 
class,”  that  only  costs  you  the  modest 
sum  of  90  sens,  which  reduced  to  Eng¬ 
lish  money  at  the  present  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is,  I  think,  about  one  shilling 
and  ninepence  I  The  cremation  place 
that  I  was  led  to  was  one  of  the  very 
old  ones,  where  the  process  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  body  by  fire  was  completed  in 
a  most  primitive  manner.  It  was  a 
small  single-roomed  stone  house  about 
twelve  feet  square,  with  a  cowl  or  chim¬ 
ney  like  a  lime-kiln  or  the  oasties  used 
in  Kent  for  drying  hops.  One  wall 
was  only  a  heavy  wooden  sliding- door. 
The  long  pole  by  which  the  hearse  had 
been  carried  on  the  coolies’  shoulders 
was  removed,  and  with  it  the  small 
wooden  temple-like  roof  which  covered 
the  coffin.  This  was  a  square  white 
deal  box,  in  which  the  corpse  was  not 
lying  flat,  but  was  placed  in  a  sitting 
position,  and  kept  so  with  a  ribbon  that 
went  round  the  waist  and  the  knees. 

The  coffin  was  brought  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  room  and  there  placed  on  the 
two  large  stones,  afewincnes  apart  one 
from  the  other,  and  was  covered  with 
two  straw  mats.  Here  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  ceremony  began.  Some 
straw  and  several  pieces  of  wood  were 
placed  under  the  coffin,  and  a  kind  of 
sexton,  whose  dress  consisted  mainly 
of  a  gaudy  pair  of  red  breeches,  lit  a 
torch,  which  every  one  present  touched 
before  it  was  applied  to  the  fire,  for 
such  a  precaution  is  supposed  to  bring 
immunity  from  death  till  old  age  is  at¬ 
tained.  The  torch  was  then  handed  to 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  he 
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with  a  polite  compliment  handed  it  on 
to  me,  saying  that  as  I  was  the  guest  it 
would  greatly  honor  him  and  the  de¬ 
ceased  if  I  would  light  the  fire,  which 
was  to  reduce  his  sister  into  ashes.  To 
tell  the  truth  I  failed  to  see  where  the 
honor  lay,  but  partly  to  oblige  him  as 
he  had  been  so  polite  to  me,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  straw  torch  was  burning  fast 
and  was  beginning  to  burn  my  fingers, 
I  complied  with  his  request,  and  as 
gracefully  as  I  could  set  the  straw  and 
wood  on  fire.  1  must  say  that  1  began 
to  feel  rather  sorry  for  having  joined 
the  procession,  for  though  I  can  see  no 
harm  in  setting  fire  to  a  dead  body,  I 
hardly  liked  the  idea  of  doing  it.  How¬ 
ever,  as  it  had  to  be  done,  I  was  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  decided  to 
stop  to  the  last.  The  firewood  began 
to  crackle,  and  the  fiames  rising  higher 
and  higher,  playing  round  the  coffin, 
turned  it  to  a  browner  color  and,  soon 
after,  it  began  to  burn.  My  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  it  and  they  were  soon  to 
gaze  at  a  ghastly  spectacle.  The  coffin 
was  a  mere  shell,  as  flimsy  as  cardboard, 
and  was  speedily  licked  up  bv  the 
flames  ;  there  was  a  crack  and — liorri- 
ble  to  relate — the  body  of  a  young  girl 
stretched  itself  out  with  a  bound  !  The 
stench  which  ensued  was  very  trying 
and  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  not  a  putrid  smell,  but  resembled 
a  great  fire  of  feathers.  It  reminded 
me  much  of  the  singeing  of  a  fowl, 
multiplied  ten  thousand  times,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  girl’s  hair  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  flames  :  it  made  a  huge 
blaze,  deforming  her  poor  little  face  m 
a  ghastly  manner.  The  fumes  made 
the  nostrils  burn,  the  eyes  smart,  and 
the  throat  choke,  wherein  I  suppose 
lies  the  virtue  of  burnt  feather  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  a  person  in  a  dead 
faint  or  dead  drunk.  Clouds  of  smoke 
soon  enveloped  us,  and  we  all  had  to 
stoop  lower  and  lower  to  let  the  fumes 
rise  over  our  heads  and  thus  avoid  suf¬ 
focation.  As  with  my  eyes  swollen  and 
aching  I  looked  round  me,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  I  was  indeed  witness¬ 
ing  a  diabolical  performance.  There, 
lit  up  by  the  firelight,  were  all  these 
men  in  their  quaint  costumes,  with 
their  heads  lowered  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  breathe  the  last  breath  of  air, 
coughing  and  half  choked,  and  in  front 


of  them  lay  the  body  frizzling  and 
quickly  burning  away,  while  Mr.  Red- 
breeches,  who  apparently  possessed  all 
the  good  qualities  formerly  attributed 
to  a  salamander,  went  backward  and 
forward,  carrying  fresh  supplies  of 
wood  and  straw  to  keep  up  the  fire. 
At  last  the  stench  and  the  smoke  be¬ 
came  so  unendurable  that  to  my  heart’s 
delight  we  had  to  retreat,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  centre  of  the  body  had 
been  burnt  away,  and  the  head,  arms, 
and  legs  raked  together  and  placed  over 
fresh  burning  wood  by  our  friend  in 
red  “  unmentionables,’’  who  remained 
just  outside  the  crematorium,  with  his 
eye  against  a  chink,  to  dart  in  when¬ 
ever  fresh  attentions  were  required. 
Of  course  until  then  we  had  been  in 
the  crematorium  itself,  with  the  body 
roasting  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
show  weakness,  I  would  have  gladly 
left  the  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ghastly  performance.  It  was  a  relief 
to  get  into  the  open  air  again. 

We  repaired  to  Mi’.  Red  breeches’ 
house  quite  close  by,  and  there  wo 
found  the  father  and  other  relatives  of 
the  deceased  girl,  with  the  exception  of 
the  brother,  who  had  come  with  me  ; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  having  a  “  rare 
good  time,”  eating  delicious  sweets 
and  drinking  sake.  Naturally,  I  was 
asked  to  join  them,  and  it  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  after  what  I  had  just  been 
witnessing.  The  two  pretty  girls  in 
white  silk— the  color  of  mourning  in 
the  East— attended  on  me,  and  cakes 
and  sweetmeats  of  all  sorts,  colors,  and 
sizes  were  forced  upon  me,  while  sake 
was  poured  out  in  tiny  cups  and  drunk 
somewhat  freely  by  my  companions  of 
the  yellow  complexion.  I  took  many 
sketches  of  their  costumes,  and  they 
nearly  went  mad  with  delight — I  must 
not  omit  to  say  that  they  probably 
would  not  have  been  so  enchanted  if 
they  had  drunk  less — each  time  that  I 
showed  them  a  fresh  sketch  out  of  my 
sketch-book.  We  became  great  friends 
there  and  then,  and  this  meant  another 
unexpected  trial  that  I  had  to  go 
through.  It  was  a  performance  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  “breaking  of  bread”  or 
“drinking  each  other’s  health,”  and 
with  each  one  of  the  company  I  had  to 
hold  my  cup  for  him  to  pour  sake  into 
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it :  then,  taking  the  bottle,  I  had  to 
pour  the  liquid  into  a  cup  that  he  or 
she  held.  Fortunately  for  me  it  was 
not  necessary  to  drink  the  cup  off  each 
time,  and  a  sip  was  sufficient.  When 
the  sweets  were  entirely  consumed — for 
the  Japanese  always  eat  sweets  before 
they  eat  their  water-soup — I  was  fur¬ 
ther  entertained  to  a  banquet  of  Japan¬ 
ese  food,  and  had  my  pockets  stuffed 
with  different  eatables  wrapped  up  in 
tissue-paper,  which  they  kindly  offered 
to  me,  and  which  it  is  very  rude  to  re¬ 
fuse. 

Then  we  walked  back  toward  the 
town.  It  was  long  after  sunset,  and, 
therefore,  pitch  dark  ;  so  we  provided 
ourselves  with  paper  lanterns,  and,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  narrow  road  that,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  a  good  many  of  our  party 
had  great  difSculty  in  keeping  to,  I 
was  conducted  to  the  private  house  of 
my  hosts  of  that  afternoon.  Here, 
again,  my  boots  were  removed  and 
grand  bows  offered  and  returned  to 
each  separate  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  who  with  their  extreme  courteous¬ 
ness  did  not  forget  to  welcome  me  to 
their  house,  and  expressed  their  happi¬ 
ness  in  receiving  me  within  their  paper 
walls.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  little 
Buddhist  shrine  had  been  erected,  and 
numerous  candles  had  been  lighted 
round  it.  They  led  me  by  the  hand  to 
it,  and  here,  too,  they  asked  me  to 
kneel  on  a  silk  foutang.  A  short  ser¬ 
vice  and  prayers  were  again  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  again  I  was  directed  to 
lift  my  hands  and  fold  them  in  front  of 
my  nose,  as  1  had  done  before  on  that 
afternoon.  1  entered  as  much  as  1 
could  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
prayed  with  my  new  friends,  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  it  greatly.  The 
whole  affair  did  not  last  very  long,  and 
we  all  adjourned  to  another  room, 
where  a  regular  feast  was  awaiting  us. 
Several  high  brass  candlesticks,  with 
thick  candles  burning  in  them,  lit  up 
the  room  ;  and  it  was  a  picturesque 
sight  to  see  those  Japanese  sitting  down 
on  their  heels,  though  in  many  cases 
their  clean  stiffened  costumes  did  not 
look  quite  as  stiff,  nor  quite  as  tidy,  as 
they  did  a  few  hours  previously.  On 
each  tiny  little  table,  fur  each  person 
had  a  separate  one,  there  was  a  bowl  of 
soup,  there  was  raw  fish,  daikon,  and 


sweet  beans,  and,  of  course,  the  inevi¬ 
table  bowl  of  rice  ;  then  sweets  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  numberless  little  bottles  of 
warmed  mke.  It  was  a  very  merry 
party — not  at  all  like  a  funeral  one — 
and  jokes  of  all  sorts  were  cracked,  and 
everybody  went  into  fits  of  laughter  ; 
but  as  it  was  getting  rather  late,  I  bade 
them  good  bye,  and  asked  the  host  and 
his  son  to  a  European  supper  with  me 
at  the  half-foreign  hotel  where  I  was 
staying.  One  of  them  declined  owing 
to  his  being  very  tired,  but  six  other 
ersons  accepted  my  invitation  without 
aving  been  asked  !  However,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  them  ;  and  we  all  went 
over  to  my  hotel,  where  the  cook  was 
roused  from  his  slumbers  and  made  to 
exert  his  brains  in  the  newly  acquired 
art  of  foreign  cooking. 

The  dinner  caused  them  the  greatest 
amusement,  as  they  had  never  tried 
such  a  one  before.  They  thought  that 
each  plate  of  soup  was  different ;  so 
one,  after  tasting  his  plate,  would  pass 
it  on  to  the  next,  as  in  the  mad  tea- 
party  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  They 
were  equally  amused  with  the  way  in 
which  the  sauce  was  served  with  the 
fish. 

One  of  them  could  manage  his  fork 
and  knife  pretty  well,  but  the  rest  were 
rather  poor  hands  at  it ;  one  especially, 
a  Buddhist  bonze,  wounded  his  throat 
rather  badly,  having  misjudged  the 
length  of  his  fork.  Another  impaled 
his  whole  portion  of  fish  on  a  fork,  and 
then  drew  it  off  bit  by  bit  with  his 
fingers.  At  this  stage  about  twenty 
other  uninvited  guests  rushed  in  to 
share  the  new  experience  of  a  foreign 
meal ;  but  as  luck  would  have  it  for  my 
purse,  the  hotel  larder  was  exhausted, 
and  no  fresh  supplies  could  be  got  till 
the  next  day,  so  I  entertained  them  to 
sake,  beer— which  they  called  “  birru” 
— and  mashed  potatoes,  in  which  they 
revelled,  and  of  which  each  individual 
wrapped  up  a  little  in  tissue  paper  and 
stored  it  in  his  sleeve  pocket,  to  show 
his  admiration  of  foreign  cooking. 
Bread  also  was  very  popular.  As  I 
was  thus  entertaining  my  noisy  guests, 
the  father  of  the  deceased  entered  the 
room  and  presented  me  with  a  neat  box 
of  sweetmeats,  tied  with  a  pretty  gold 
ribbon,  and  a  curd  in  the  shape  of  an 
arrow,  which  sign  accompanies  nearly 
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all  gifts  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  San, 
as  they  say  that  it  brings  with  it  hap¬ 
piness,  long  life,  and  joy.  The  delight 
of  the  poor  old  man  was  great  when  I 
sat  down  to  the  table  and  drew  him  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  of  his  daughter,  with  which  I 
presented  him,  together  with  one  or 
two  European  articles  that  he  saw  in 
my  room  and  that  took  his  fancy.  The 
sketch  produced  such  a  sensation  among 
my  guests  that  they  forsook  “  what  was 
coming”  of  the  dinner,  and  dragged 
me  back  again  to  their  house.  Though 
I  was  very  tired  I  submitted  with  a  very 
good  grace  to  their  invitation,  fori  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  how  many  more 
might  turn  up  if  the  dinner  was  brought 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Besides, 
a  Japanese  sitting  on  a  chair  is  no  more 
the*  graceful  being  that  he  is  when 
squatting  on  the  ground,  and  I  was 
afraid  if  they  stopped  much  longer,  I 
should  have  a  bill  sent  in  for  smashed 
furniture.  More  sake  and  tea-drinking 
went  on,  and  Qnally,  toward  midnight, 
I  was  able  to  part  from  my  new  friends, 
not  without  having  thanked  them 
heartily  for  the  “  enjoyment”  they  had 
given  me  during  that  afternoon.  I  re¬ 
tired  to  my  room  and  went  to  bed  ; 
and,  of  course,  you  will  say — you  had 
a  nightmare  ;  but  no,  I  had  not.  I 
slept  peacefully  all  night,  and  though 
for  several  days  1  could  not  get  the  bad 
smell  out  of  my  nose  and  my  clothes,  I 
was  not  sorry  that,  among  other  ex¬ 
periences,  I  was  now  able  to  count  that 
of  having  seen  such  a  primitive  mode 
of  doing  away  with  the  dead. 

Another  of  the  quaintest  sights  in 
Japan  is  a  fire.  Hundreds  of  houses 
are  often  burned  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  and  little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
especially  on  a  windy  day.  If  you  ex¬ 
cept  the  roof,  which  is  made  of  tiles, 
Japanese  houses  are  built  entirely  of 
straw,  wood,  bamboo,  and  paper.  In 
the  poorer  districts  houses  are  packed 
close  together,  and  therefore  if  one  hap¬ 
pens  to  catch  fire  sometimes  the  whole 
street  is  burned  down  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  the  fire  only  stops  at  some 
open  space  where  it  cannot  possibly 
spread  further.  It  is  not  unusual  in 
Tokyo,  or  some  of  the  larger  towns,  to 
hear  of  a  thousand  or  even  more  houses 


having  been  destroyed  in  an  afternoon 
or  during  the  night.  No  one  is  more 
afraid  of  fires  than  the  Japanese,  and 
high  ladders  are  posted  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  all  over  the  towns  and  in  all  the 
larger  villages,  on  the  top  of  which  lad¬ 
ders  a  watchman  sits  all  night,  and  in 
case  of  fire  rings  a  large  bell  hanging 
from  the  top.  If  rung  at  long  inter¬ 
vals,  the  fire  is  distant,  and  one  need 
not  worry  one’s  self  about  turning  out 
of  one’s  foutangs ;  if  rung  a  little 
quicker,  the  fire  is  not  far,  but  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  ;  but  if  the 
bell  is  vigorously  and  quickly  tolled, 
then  you  may  as  well  say  good-bye  to 
your  house,  because  in  perhaps  a  few 
minutes  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
ashes.  The  Japanese  are  wonderful  at 
turning  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
even  for  going  to  look  at  a  fire,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  coldest 
nights  in  winter  think  nothing  of  walk¬ 
ing  five  or  six  miles  to  go  and  look  at  a 
big  blaze.  If  the  fire  happens  to  be  near, 
the  excitement  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  probability  of  one’s  house  being 
burnt  down.  You  see  people  half  scared 
and  screaming,  getting  water  wherever 
they  can  in  pails,  wash-basins,  tubs, 
or  anything  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and 
throwing  it  all  over  the  woodwork  so  as 
to  diminish  the  chances  of  its  catching 
fire.  Then  as  the  fire  draws  nearer, 
and  the  only  water  available  has  already 
been  consumed,  the  process  of  saving 
what  one  can  is  put  into  practice.  The 
ainido,  or  wooden  shatters,  and  the 
shojis,  paper  walls,  are  quickly  taken 
down  and  brought  into  a  safe  place  ; 
the  mats  are  lifted  out  of  their  places, 
and,  with  the  few  articles  of  furniture, 
are  quickly  removed  ;  so  that  when  the 
fire  comes  it  only  destroys  the  wooden 
frame  of  the  house  and  the  roof — that 
is  all.  It  is  seldom  that  life  is  lost  in 
these  fires,  except  sometimes  when  chil¬ 
dren  or  old  people  are  unable  to  move, 
and,  once  surrounded  by  flames,  they 
cannot  be  reached  and  often  perish. 

The  sight  of  a  fire  in  Japan  is  rather 
pretty.  I  remember  seeing  a  beautiful 
one  at  Osaka,  the  “  Venice  of  Japan,” 
for,  like  her  Italian  sister,  she  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  a  wide  river  and  by  numerous 
canals.  The  hotel  I  was  staying  at  was 
on  the  river  embankment,  and  if  I  re¬ 
member  aright,  it  was  the  night  after 
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Christmas.  I  was  peacefully  sleeping 
when  the  fire-bell,  hastily  rung,  woke 
me  up.  I  bounded  from  my  bed  and 
looked  out  of  the  shojis.  It  was  a  love¬ 
ly  sight !  Against  the  dark  sky  a  huge 
flame  rose  towering  up  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  a  column  of 
black  smoke  stood  perpendicularly  in 
the  perfectly  still  air.  Hundreds  of 
lanterns  of  different  sizes  and  colors, 
carried  by  men,  women,  and  children 
seemed  to  be  racing  along  the  embank¬ 
ment  and  over  the  bridges.  The  re¬ 
flection  of  the  fire  and  of  all  the  other 
moving  lights  in  the  water,  gave  a  most 
fantastic  appearance  to  the  spectacle  I 
was  gazing  upon.  I  took  a  sketch  of 
it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  having 
dressed  proceeded  to  the  spot.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  policeman  I  was  able 
to  get  quite  close  to  the  working  fire¬ 
men,  and  their  work  was  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  me.  Thev  were 
not  excited  over  it  at  all,  on  tfie  con¬ 
trary,  1  never  saw  men  so  cool.  The 
majority  of  them  were  squatted  down 
on  the  ground  warming  their  hands  on 
some  of  the  fallen  beams  still  on  fire, 
others  were  quietly  smoking  their  tiny 
pipes,  while  the  officers  were  chatting 
among  themselves,  not  a  bit  concerned 
about  what  was  going  on,  and  puffing 
away  at  cigarettes.  There  were  a  good 
few  who  were  busy  with  the  hose,  but 
they  amused  themselves  in  giving  the 
spectators  cold  douches  rather  than  by 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire.  A  few  ama¬ 
teur  firemen  were  struggling  hard  with 
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an  old-fashioned  toy  pump,  but  the 
water  had  to  be  brou^t  up  from  the 
river  in  buckets  and  thrown  into  the 
pump,  and  by  the  time  the  next  buck¬ 
etful  arrived,  the  pumps  had  been  three 
or  four  minutes  without  a  drop  of 
water  !  They  wore  very  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes,  but  unfortunately,  like  most 
things  picturesque,  they  were  more  or¬ 
namental  than  useful. 

The  city  of  Tokyo  possesses  small 
steam  fire-engines,  that  are  run  all  over 
the  town  on  every  possible  occasion  ; 
and  I  remember  one  day  at  a  great  fire 
near  the  quarter  of  Akasaka,  one  of 
these  engines  was  taken  so  near  the 
flames  that  the  wheels  caught  fire,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  before  the 
careless  firemen  had  time  to  notice  that 
instead  of  their  putting  out  the  fire, 
the  fire  was  devouring  their  valuable 
machine  ! 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  intelligence,  though  they  un¬ 
fortunately  possess  no  stability  of  char¬ 
acter.  When,  as  years  go  on,  their 
capricious  and  somewhat  childish  na¬ 
ture  shall  have  somewhat  altered  and 
become  more  serious  ;  when,  instead  of 
taking  things  lightly  as  they  have  done 
till  now,  they  will  go  to  work  to  adapt 
Western  civilization  to  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  adapting  themselves  to  West¬ 
ern  civilization,  f  am  certain  that,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  will  have  a  great  future  before 
them. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  Laborer. 

“  Ce  qn’on  gagne  en  gloire  on  le  perd  en  amonr.” 


John  lives  all  his  life  in  a  remote 
Norfolk  village.  He  belongs  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  that  nas  almost  passed  away. 
When  he  is  a  boy  the  Battle  of  Water¬ 
loo  has  still  to  be  fought  and  the  cheap 
newspaper  to  be  born. 

John  is  just  a  little  thick  and  agri¬ 
cultural.  He  has  no  wit  at  all,  hut 
^rhaps  a  very  little  latent  wisdom. 
He  can,  of  course,  neither  read  nor 
write.  In  his  time  such  accomplish¬ 


ments  are  regarded  as  entirely  super¬ 
fluous  for  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  knowledge  of  politics,  therefore, 
does  not  go  beyond  a  doggerel  and 
patriotic  ballad  about  Bonaparty  which 
he  has  mcked  up  in  the  village  ale¬ 
house.  His  interest  as  a  young  man  in 
the  fate  of  the  empire  cannot  be  said 
to  be  particularly  keen.  He  is  indeed 
at  that  date  entirely  engrossed  in  man- 
gel-wurzels  and  love. 
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John  has  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  go  about  his  business.  He 
earns,  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  a 
very  modest  wage.  He  puts  by  some 
of  it — for  a  purpose.  Every  now  and 
then  he  falls  into  iniquity  and  takes  a 
little  too  much  beer.  But  upon  the 
whole  he  has  a  good  deal  of  self  re¬ 
spect,  and  even  a  certain  sort  of  simple 
independence  and  dignity.  When  the 
squire  or  the  parson  stop  to  have  a  talk 
with  him,  he  pulls  at  a  reddish  forelock 
at  very  frequent  intervals  to  express  a 
most  honest  respect.  John  is  always 
in  church  on  Sunday.  He  sings  the 
familiar  hymns  which  he  learnt  by 
heart  in  childhood  in  a  voice  wholly 
fervent  and  unmusical.  During  the 
sermon  he  looks  at  Sally,  whom  he  is 
going  to  marry  one  day,  and  who  sits 
very  pretty  and  conscious  under  her 
shady  hat. 

John  has  no  club  to  go  to  in  the  win¬ 
ter  evenings.  He  dozes  comfortably  in 
his  own  kitchen  instead.  There  is  no 
Coal  Fund,  or  Savings  Bank,  or  Work¬ 
ing  Men’s  Institute  provided  for  his 
benefit.  He  is  not  hemmed  in  by  chari¬ 
ties  like  his  grandson  of  to-day.  There 
is  no  competition  to  provide  for  John 
living  and  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses 
when  dead.  Perhaps  John  is  not  the 
worse  man  because  he  is  wholly  self-de¬ 
pendent.  When  indeed  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  his  stalwart  life  he 
falls  ill,  the  parson  brings  him  a  couple 
of  bottles  of  port,  and  the  squire's 
daughter,  who  is  pretty  and  pious,  pro¬ 
duces  quivering  jellies  from  a  covered 
basket.  The  parson  looks  in  upon 
John  pretty  often.  He  tells  a  good 
story  or  two  to  appeal  to  the  patient’s 
somewhat  stolid  risible  faculties,  and 
says  rather  clumsily  as  he  leaves  him, 
“Don’t  let  the  dust  grow  on  your 
Bible,  John.”  And  Jonn,  gratefully 
remembering  the  port,  says,  “  Nay, 
nay,  sir.”  And  when  the  squire’s 
daughter  comes  next  day,  she  reads 
him  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

As  a  lover,  John  is  somewhat  clumsy 
and  exceedingly  faithful.  He  has  lived 
next  door  to  Sally  all  her  life,  and  re¬ 
members  her  when  she  was  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl.  Sally  is  very  modest  and 
blushing,  with  a  round  little  waist  and 
blooming  country  cheeks.  When  they 
are  married,  it  pleases  John  very  much. 


as  he  smokes  his  pipe  stolidly  in  the 
front  of  the  fire  in  the  evening,  to  see 
Sally  sitting  on  a  footstool  trimming 
her  Sunday  hat  and  regarding  the  blue 
ribbons,  with  her  pretty  head  first  on 
this  side  and  then  on  that. 

John  does  not  pay  Sally  any  compli¬ 
ments.  His  speech  is  quite  uncouth 
and  to  the  point.  Many  of  his  expres¬ 
sions  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  what  would 
now  be  considered  coarse.  But  if  he 
uses  words  and  says  openly  things 
which  would  cause  polite  persons  to 
blush,  John’s  heart  has  many  of  those 
finer  instincts  which  are  invidiously 
called  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

John  has  the  greatest  respect  for 
Sally.  During  their  courtship,  he  sat¬ 
isfies  his  pugilistic  tendencies  with  a 
great  deal  of  zest  upon  a  rejected  suitor 
of  Sally’s  who  ventures  to  speak  of  her 
disrespectfully.  He  has  a  certain  rev¬ 
erence  moreover  in  his  affection  for 
Sally’s  babies,  and  is  especially  at¬ 
tached  to  the  first,  who  is  a  little  girl. 
John  counsels,  with  a  certain  heavy 
paternal  wisdom,  that  the  baby  be  soon 
“  took  to  the  parson.” 

“  It  keeps  ’em  healthy,”  says  John. 
And  Sally  being  also  imbued  with  this 
simple  superstition,  the  baby  is  “  took 
to  the  parson”  and  christened  by  a 
scriptural  name  as  soon  as  may  be. 

John’s  life  is  not  troubled  with  event¬ 
fulness.  Once,  indeed,  a  bad  time 
comes.  John  is  out  of  work  and  Sally 
and  the  children  fall  ill.  The  children, 
w’ith  John’s  tender  and  clumsy  help, 
scramble  somehow  into  convalescence  ; 
but  Sally  is  very  bad  indeed.  John  sits 
by  her  bedside  hour  after  hour.  He  is 
very  stupid  and  loving.  He  does  not 
know  at  all  what  to  do  except  hold  her 
hand  and  now  and  then  straighten  her 
pillows. 

“You  are  not  a-dying,  Sally,  are 
you  ?”  he  says  desperately.  And  Sally, 
opening  her  eyes  and  seeing  his  hag¬ 
gard  face,  says,  “  No,  John — only  don’t 
worrit.” 

And  John  sits  very  quietly  until  the 
night  covers  them  both. 

Once  John  goes  to  Norwich.  He  re- 

fards  this  as  a  very  great  event  indeed, 
le  dates  all  time  from  this  visit. 
“  Old  ^larson  died,”  he  says,  “  a  mat¬ 
ter  o’  SIX  years  after  1  see’d  Norwich.” 
The  coming  of  the  new  parson  is  a 
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great  event  also.  The  marriage  of  the 
squire’s  daughter  a  momentous  occa¬ 
sion  of  which  not  a  single  detail  is  ever 
forgotten. 

“  That  was  the  time  as  you  had  your 
new  gownd,”  said  John.  And  Sally 
smiles  a  little,  as  she  remembers  the 
“  gownd”  fresh  and  charming.  By 
this  time  her  youthful  prettiuess  has 
faded  a  little.  But  though  her  figure 
is  no  longer  delicate  or  her  complexion 
blooming,  John  is  still  convinced  in 
his  faithful  conservatism  that  Sally  is 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world. 
He  loves  her  just  as  he  loved  her  when 
they  were  first  married.  They  are  not 
indeed  sentimental.  With  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a  week  and  five  children,  there  is 
no  time  for  sentimentality.  But  that 
there  is  no  time  for  faithfulness,  good¬ 
ness,  and  affection  who  shall  say  ? 

In  due  time  the  children  grow  up 
and  work  for  themselves.  John  is  still 
a  laborer,  having  been  unable  out  of 
ten  shillings  a  week  to  lay  by  a  com¬ 
petence  for  his  old  age.  But  either  he 
does  not  think  of  the  future  at  all,  or 
else  he  has,  in  his  stolid  way,  a  never- 
spoken  trust  in  a  Providence  who  has 
been  always  kind.  And  one  day  Sally 
dies  and  the  light  of  his  simple  life 
goes  out  forever. 

To-day,  in  a  quaint  little  almshouse, 
in  that  benighted  Norfolk  village,  there 
lives  a  very  old  man.  He  is  so  old  that 
the  present  is  all  dim  and  obscure  to 
him,  and  only  the  past  stands  out  clear¬ 
ly.  He  sits  very  contentedly  in  his 
garden  in  the  summer  sunshine  and 
dozes  a  great  deal.  He  hears  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  indistinctness  the  murmuring  of 
the  bees  and  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
The  voices  of  the  people  who  come  to 
see  him  sound  too  a  great  way  off,  and 
the  meaning  of  what  they  ask  him 
takes  a  long  time  to  reach  his  old  brain. 

**  He  ought  to  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ing,  you  know,”  says  Antiquaria  full 
of  intelligence.  But  he  is  not. 

“  What  do  you  remember  to  have 
heard  about  Waterloo  ?”  asks  Antiqua¬ 
ria  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Nothing,  at  first.  Then  he  murmurs 
very  indistinctly  a  line  or  two  of  the 
old  alehouse  ballad  about  Bonaparty. 

”  Parson  said  ’twas  Waterloo  day  as 
I  bought  the  ring  for  Sally,”  he  adds 
more  clearly. 


‘‘  Wasn’t  there  great  excitement 
about  the  battle  in  the  village  ?”  per¬ 
sists  Antiquaria. 

And  he  looks  at  her  with  his  old  eyes 
and  says,  ”  I  dunno.  It  was  the  day  I 
bought  Sally  the  ring.” 

That  is  all.  If  he  had  ever  taken 
any  interest  in  the  fate  of  Europe, 
which  he  did  not,  he  would  have  for¬ 
gotten  it.  And  now  only  remembers  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  nations  as  the 
day  he  bought  Sally  the  ring. 

As  the  years  pass,  a  thousand  changes 
take  place  round  him,  and  he  does  not 
perceive  them.  A  modern  and  spir¬ 
itual  ecclesiastic  has  long  replaced  the 
old  parsons  with  their  muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity,  their  good  stories,  and  their 
ort  wine.  The  place  in  church  where 
ally  sang  Tate  and  Brady  devoutly 
beneath  the  demurest  coal-scuttle  bon¬ 
net  is  occupied  by  correct  little  boys 
with  neat  surplices  and  Gregorian 
chants. 

The  village  politicians  have  long 
come  to  the  comforting  and  fashion¬ 
able  conclusion  that  whatever  is,  is 
wrong,  and  that  as  a  preliminary  to 
any  sort  of  true  justice  and  quality,  all 
existing  institutions  must  be  razed  to 
the  ground. 

And  John,  who  used  to  be  embar¬ 
rassed  to  foolishness  by  the  honor  of  a 
chat  with  the  squire,  and  was  not  even 
aware  that  he  was  miserable,  doWn-trod- 
den  and  oppressed,  blinks  his  old  eyes 
leasantly  in  the  sunshine,  and  lives  in 
is  recollections.  He  is  capable  at  last 
of  no  interest  at  all  except  in  that  fair, 
far  past  which  he  spent  with  Sally. 
The  present  is  a  vague  and  pleasantly 
confusing  dream.  The  people  round 
him  are  only  shadows.  He  has  to  be 
fed  and  tended  like  an  infant.  When 
the  vicar  reads  to  him  a  pious  work  in 
a  shout,  he  responds,  ‘‘  A-mon.  A- 
mon,”  just  as  the  clerk  responded  in 
church  in  his  youth.  But  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  that  pious  work  he  compre¬ 
hends  nothing  at  all.  His  simple  mind 
and  his  tired  body  are  alike  at  rest. 

One  summer  the  woman  who  takes 
care  of  him  vociferates  loudly  in  his  ear 
that  she  has  had  a  letter  to  say  his 

f rand- daughter  is  coming  to  see  him. 
n  spite  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  shouts,  her 
words  convey  very  little  to  the  poor 
simple  old  mind.  She  shakes  John  a 
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little,  not  unkindly,  for  in  a  perfectly 
practical  way  she  is  fond  of  him,  but 
with  the  idea  perhaps  of  shaking  her 
meaning  into  his  brain.  And  he  com¬ 
prehends  at  last  that  he  is  to  have  a 
visitor.  All  his  visitors  like  to  hear  the 
lines  about  Bonaparty,  and  he  mur¬ 
murs  them  over  to  himself  in  his  tot¬ 
tering  voice  so  as  to  be  in  readiness. 
On  the  auspicious  day  he  has  his  chair 
wheeled  as  usual  into  the  little  garden. 
He  dozes  there,  also  as  usual.  And 
wakes  up  suddenly,  and  there  before 
him — with  her  blooming  country  face 
and  the  sunshine  on  her  hair  and  the 
bonnet  with  blue  ribbons  hanging  from 
her  arm — is  Sally  at  one-and-twenty. 

“  Why,  it’s  Sally !”  says  the  old 
voice  with  a  piping  childish  cry  of  joy. 
“  It  seems  a  sight  of  time  you’ve  left 
me  alone.  Have  you  been  minding  the 
children,  lass?” 

Perhaps  she  has — from  Heaven.  The 
grand-daughter,  who  has  never  seen 
Sally  but  has  withal  some  of  Sally’s 
tenderness  in  her  heart,  does  not  un¬ 
deceive  him.  She  kneels  by  his  side 
and  puts  her  cheek  warm  and  young 


against  his  wrinkled  face.  And  he 
babbles  to  her — as  Sally — with  a  com¬ 
plete  childish  delight.  He  recalls  a 
hundred  incidents  of  his  simple  life. 
He  strokes  her  hair  with  his  feeble  fin¬ 
gers.  And  when  Mrs.  Jones  comes  out 
to  invite  the  visitor  to  take  “  a  bite  of 
something”  before  she  leaves,  with  one 
old  hand  over  the  girl’s,  John  is  asleep 
as  tranquilly  as  his  child  may  have  slept 
on  Sally’s  breast  sixty  years  ago. 

“  His  mind  must  be  in  a  shocking 
state  of  muddle,  you  know,”  says  An- 
tiquaria,  with  her  intellectual  nose  in 
the  air  when  she  hears  of  the  episode. 
”  A  low  sort  of  existence  altogether, 
isn’t  it?  The  whole  life  must  have 
been  terribly  narrow  and  material.” 

Perhaps,  Antiquaria.  Very  narrow, 
very  honest,  and  very  stupid.  Very 
tender  toward  Sally  and  the  children, 
very  Godfearing,  very  blundering,  hu¬ 
man,  and  simple.  A  life,  as  seen  by 
Modern  Enlightenment,  wholly  dis¬ 
couraging. 

But  as  seen  by  Heaven — who  knows  ? 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 


HOUSE  DECORATION. 
BY  MISS  O.  JEKYLL. 


“Houses  are  built  to  live  in  and 
not  to  look  on.”  Happily  the  succeed¬ 
ing  phrases  modify  the  severity  of  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  well-known 
essay,  and  indeed  it  is  belied  by  the 
obvious  beauty,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out,  of  the  houses  that  remain  to  us  of 
Bacon’s  time. 

Looking  at  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  of  this  period  one  cannot  help 
feeling  how  simple  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  a  thing  it  is  to  build  a  house,  and 
a  house  not  only  sound  but  beautiful. 
One  sees  the  material  of  the  district, 
whether  wood,  or  stone,  or  brick,  used 
with  a  quiet  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
in  itself  ensures  that  the  building  shall 
be  good  to  endure  and  good  to  look 
at.  It  stands  with  grace  and  dignity, 
without  affectation,  without  effort, 
without  any  of  the  errors  or  miscon¬ 
ceptions  that  disfigure  so  much  of  mod¬ 
ern  work.  On  entering,  one  feels  a 


sense  of  comfort,  of  repose,  of  quiet 
enjoyment  to  eye  and  brain,  a  warm 
welcome  of  delightful  beauty.  This  is 
a  real  house  ;  it  is  not  a  box  cut  up 
into  compartments,  it  is  not  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  something  that  it  is  not,  with  a 
painful  sense  of  straining  to  look  some¬ 
thing  like  that  wrongly-desired  ideal, 
it  is  not  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
ugly  unrealities  that  the  misdirected 
ingenuity  of  constructors  and  decora¬ 
tors  has  invented  for  the  discomfort  of 
those  who  are  to  live  in  the  dwellings 
of  to-day.  These  good  old  houses  de¬ 
light  and  satisfy  not  only  those  who  in 
matters  of  fine  art  have  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
but  those  also  who  only  dimly  know 
why,  but  who  nevertheless  feel  that 
right  is  right  and  that  simple  beauty  is 
satisfaction. 

When  one  thinks  of  house  decora¬ 
tion  in  anything  like  a  broad  sense,  it 
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must  be  allowed  that  it  includes  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  and  its  furniture  and  fittings  ; 
in  short,  everything  that  is  seen,  and 
is  capable  of  being  treated  well  or  bad¬ 
ly.  In  going  through  one  of  the  good 
old  houses,  one  is  struck  at  every  point 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  em¬ 
ployed,  and  by  the  unaffected  fitness 
of  the  result,  and  in  considering  deco¬ 
ration  generally,  it  is  strongly  borne  in 
upon  one’s  mind  thac  these  are  the 
conditions,  indeed,  almost  the  only  es¬ 
sential  conditions,  to  produce  the  best 
work.  By  simplicity  must  be  under¬ 
stood  simplicity  of  intention,  or  one¬ 
ness  of  purpose  ;  the  determination  to 
do  the  best  and  rightest  thing  in  the 
best  and  most  suitable  way.  The  best 
way  may  be  a  hundred  ways,  but  it  is 
always  the  way  that  is  the  most  fitting. 
There  is  a  best  way  for  the  palace  and 
a  best  way  for  the  moorland  hut,  and  a 
best  way  for  every  intermediate  grada¬ 
tion  of  building,  whether  for  habita¬ 
tion  or  for  any  other  use.  But  in  all 
cases  to  be  the  best  possible  it  must 
show  these  precious  qualities  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  intention  and  of  absolute  fit¬ 
ness  or  suitability  to  its  purpose.  A 
modern  art  critic  deplores  the  loss  in 
painting  of  the  simple  English  charm, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  Mor- 
land  and  others  of  their  time  ;  so  it  is 
also  in  house  decoration.  The  good 
old  houses  were  full  of  this  charm  ; 
thoroughly  English,  genuinely  home¬ 
like,  absolutely  satisfying  and  snjoy- 
able.  From  roof  to  cellar  rightly  built 
with  the  best  available  material  of  the 
district ;  the  work  done  by  the  labor¬ 
ers  and  craftsmen  of  the  place,  thereby 
securing  those  valuable  local  tradi¬ 
tional  ways  of  handling  material  and 
of  treating  detail  that  give  such  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  to  the  houses  of  a  county 
or  district. 

Perhaps  it  was  easier  for  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  build  and  decorate  well  and 
simply  than  it  is  for  us.  They  knew 
enough  and  not  too  much  ;  there  were 
fewer  distractions,  fewer  royal  roads  to 
non-success.  To  take  an  instance  from 
one  branch  of  house  gear  as  a  text  for 
the  whole,  the  ironmonger’s  pattern- 
book  did  not  exist.  Locks,  latches, 
hinges,  bolts,  casements  and  their  fit- 
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tings,  firebacks,  andirons  and  any 
other  ironwork,  these  were  all  wrought 
bj  the  local  smith.  Each  piece  is 
right  and  beautiful,  bearing  witness 
after  two  centuries  to  the  thought  and 
care  of  the  skilled  craftsman,  and  show¬ 
ing  how  he  strove  to  make  it  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  simplest  and  best  way 
known  to  him.  The  pattern-book  is 
doubtless  bound  to  exist,  as  a  natural 
outcome  of  trade  competition,  division 
of  labor  witbin  trades,  and  the  general 
hurry  of  modern  life  ;  but  though  it 
may  fulfil  the  wants  of  the  impatient 
and  unthinking  many,  it  can  never 
supply  the  desires  of  those  who  think 
that  the  house  they  are  to  live  in  is 
worthy  of  care  and  thought  in  every 
part.  The  beautiful  details  of  well 
thought-out  handwork  are  seen 
throughout  the  old  house  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  woollen  tapestry 
worked  by  the  women  of  the  family 
and  household.  The  fleeces  were 
grown  and  spun  upon  the  place,  and 
probably  dyed  at  the  nearest  countrv 
town.  The  beds  have  needlework 
hangings  of  the  same  dyed  worsted, 
worked  on  linen  in  boldlv-innocent  de¬ 
signs  of  leaf,  flower  and  scroll  of  the 
best  possible  effect.  Always  the  same 
intention  visible  ;  to  do  good  work  by 
simple  every-day  means  ;  thought  and 
labor  and  patient  industry  given  un¬ 
sparingly,  showing  reverence  to  old 
tradition,  though  not  slavishly  copying 
it  when  new  conditions  demanded  new 
treatment.  All  done  without  strain, 
without  affectation,  no  trying  to  be 
original  or  eccentric  or  new,  or  unlike 
anything  else.  Does  not  the  decorator 
of  to-day  too  often  err  just  in  these 
directions  by  trying  to  exhibit  clever¬ 
ness,  or  originality,  or  to  awaken  sur¬ 
prise,  or  to  deceive  the  eye,  and  above 
all  to  produce  something  new  ?  In 
the  modern  sense,  indeed,  decoration 
has  too  often  for  its  object  the  cover¬ 
ing  up  of  all  the  structural  necessities 
of  a  building,  and  tries  to  make  every¬ 
thing  look  like  something  that  it  is 
not ;  paper  to  look  like  leather,  like 
marble,  like  wood,  like  anything  but 
paper.  One  sees  curtains  hung  as  por¬ 
tieres  where  no  doors  are,  or  draped 
round  a  mirror  which  is  there  only  to 
persuade  the  eye  that  there  are  spaces 
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beyond.  The  effort  to  outdo  in  orig¬ 
inality  can  produce  most  comical  as 
well  as  deplorable  results,  but  perhaps 
passing  fashion  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
wholesome  decoration.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  abundant  peacock’s 
feather  and  the  Japanese  fan  have 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  things  “  gone 
out,”  though  the  paper  umbrella  still 
lingers  in  some  empty  grates.  Day  by 
day  some  new  frivolity  arises  to  shock 
and  irritate  the  sober  decorator.  It  is 
useless  to  admonish  where  such  taste 
is  in  force,  it  is  better  to  pass  on  and 
try  and  do  some  good  simple  work  : 
“  Ephraim  is  joined  unto  his  idols  ; 
let  him  alone.” 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  all  the  money 
and  labor  wasted,  and  the  bad  taste 
displayed  in  pursuing  false  ideas.  Too 
frequent  is  the  idea  of  variety.  Do 
we.not  know  the  house  with  a  Palladian 
hall,  leading  to  a  Louis  Quatorze  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  the  Henri  Quatre  dining¬ 
room  and  the  Fran9ois  Premier  bou¬ 
doir  ;  the  Japanese  library  ;  the  Early 
English  billiard- room ;  the  Italian 
loggia  leading  to  the  Dutch  garden  ! 
One  imagines  a  perfect  nightmare  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  ;  a  Queen  Anne  kitch¬ 
en  ;  an  Egyptian  scullery  ;  a  Byzantine 
servants’  hall  ;  an  Assyrian  still-room  ; 
and  a  Cafthusian  coal-cellar  !  Then 
the  idea  of  change.  Because  for  a 
series  of  years  the  decoration  of  a  room 
was  perhaps  red,  when  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
newed  it  must  be  green.  The  owner 
says  ‘‘  of  course  red  suited  the  room 
best,  and  we  all  liked  it  red,  but  now 
that  the  chance  occurs  it  seems  a  pity 
not  to  have  something  different.”  Is 
this  decoration  ? 

One  of  the  great  modern  stumbling- 
blocks  is  trade  competition  and  adver¬ 
tisement.  ‘‘  Old  English”  furniture 
is  offered  in  stained  deal  at  3s.  6d.  per 
square  foot ;  in  oak  (American  wain¬ 
scot),  5s.  to  Gs.  We  see  the  work  of 
the  fine  old  craftsmen  being  starved 
out  by  trade  ;  chairs  and  tables  sweated 
out  at  so  much  a  hundred  ;  twice  as 
many  bad  chairs  produced  by  machin¬ 
ery  as  there  are  people  to  sit  on  them, 
and  badly  made  of  bad  material ! 
These  are  the  objects  commonly  offered 
to  buyers  of  furniture  and  decorations. 
It  is  not  that  there  are  no  good  and 
conscientious  workmen.  T^ere  are 
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masters  and  men  in  every  trade  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  whose  work  has  never  been 
surpassed,  but  to  the  ordinary  buyer 
they  are  scarcely  accessible.  Competi¬ 
tion  has  so  far  flooded  the  market  with 
second-rate  wares  of  specious  appear¬ 
ance,  intended  to  look  better  than  they 
are,  and  it  is  so  convenient  to  the  bulk 
of  the  buying  public  to  accept  the  ob¬ 
jects  offered,  that  year  by  year  the  evil 
only  becomes  aggravated,  and  at  the 
same  rate  it  becomes  more  difficult  for 
the  would-be  buyer  of  simple  and  good 
work  to  come  face  to  face  with  its  ac¬ 
tual  maker.  Look  at  one  trade  as  an 
example.  You  want  a  picture- frame 
carved  and  gilt.  You  see  over  a  shop 
“  Carver  and  Gilder.”  In  many  cases 
the  legend  is^a  pure  survival.  In  most 
shops  with  this  superscription  they 
gild  only  ;  in  a  few  they  carve  ;  in 
some  they  neither  carve  nor  gild.  If 
you  insist  on  a  carved  frame  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  it  is  perhaps  sent  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  or  it  is  done  by  a  Florentine 
workman  in  the  East-end  of  London. 

In  Italy  a  carver  and  gilder  still 
carves  and  gilds.  His  designs  and 
methods  of  working  are  traditional. 
In  one  part  of  the  workshop  the  men 
are  carving  the  soft  pine  frames  ;  then 
come  the  successive  coats  of  “  gesso,” 
followed  by  the  delicate  manipulation 
of  the  hardened  coats  with  steel  tools. 
The  carver  can  not  only  carve  and  gild 
but  he  can  draw,  and  appreciate  form 
and  light  and  shade.  He  is  something 
of  a  sculptor  ;  in  any  case  he  is  an  art¬ 
ist-craftsman.  He  was  all  this  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  old  days,  but  has  been 
turned  away  from  the  true  exercise  of 
his  business  by  modem  trade  pressure 
and  the  use  of  cheap  substitutes,  so 
that  his  work  has  lost  those  precious 
qualities  that  once  gave  it  artistic  dig¬ 
nity.  So  it  is  with  the  best  class  of 
workers  in  wood  and  iron  ;  they  still 
exist,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and 
difficult  of  access  at  first  hand. 

In  the  matter  of  woven  stuffs  there 
is,  happily,  no  such  difficulty.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  such  a  wealth 
of  good  and  beautiful  material  was  at 
the  service  of  the  decorator.  This 
branch  of  trade  has  in  the  last  twenty 
years  taken  an  immense  stride,  and  we 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  products  of 
English  looms,  and  grateful  to  their 
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designers  and  producers.  The  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  fine  old  Italian  silk 
damasks  in  the  original  designs,  and 
in  others  of  home  production  of  nearly- 
allied  character,  has  enabled  ns  to  hang 
our  walls  with  noble  decoration  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  and  humiliation  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  abroad  for  our  material. 
How  much  of  the  gain  in  beautiful 
material  of  English  manufacture  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  William  Morris 
it  is  impossible  to  guess,  but  his  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  production  of  perfectly  hon¬ 
est  work,  combined  with  design  of  high¬ 
est  excellence,  must  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  branches  of  trade  in  which 
he  is  a  worker.  The  enormous  influ¬ 
ence  he  has  had  in  the  education  of 
public  taste,  or  at  least  in  arousing  the 
educated  public  to  a  state  of  desiring 
better  things,  and  of  appreciating  those 
better  things  when  put  before  it,  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 

Those  who  have  practical  experience 
in  house  decoration  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  go  wrong  by  doing  too 
much  than  by  doing  too  little.  It  is 
the  commonest  fault  of  the  trade  deco¬ 
rator.  He  will  use  three  tints  where 
one  is  better,  and  if  left  to  himself  is 
sure  to  overdo  everything.  I  lately 
saw  a  house  that  had  just  left  the 
builder’s  hands.  The  details  were  all 
simple  and  straightforward  ;  all  spaces 
of  woodwork,  cornices  and  ceilings  had 
been  left  in  plain  white,  the  effect  was 
quite  satisfactory  ;  the  whole  impres¬ 
sion  was  that  of  a  well-designed  house 
with  plenty  of  space  and  sufficient  en¬ 
richment.  I  saw  it  again  after  it  had 
been  “  decorated”  ;  it  was  ugly,  un- 
restful,  labored  ;  there  was  not  a  room 
in  which  one  could  feel  at  home.  Much 
money  had  been  spent  to  produce  an 
evil  result. 

I  saw  a  set  of  rooms  in  the  Holborn 
district,  in  a  house  built  in  the  last 
century  ;  not  large  but  of  good  pro¬ 
portion,  the  walls  panelled  in  wood. 
They  had  been  left  in  bad  condition 
by  the  late  tenant,  grimy  and  battered  ; 
the  wails  had  been  badly  painted  in 
tints.  The  new  tenant  nad  them 
cleaned  and  repaired  and  painted  white 
throughout.  The  floors,  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  were  painted  a  dark  quiet  color 
and  laid  with  a  few  well-chosen  rugs. 
In  the  principal  room  some  pieces  of 
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good  hardwood  furniture  ;  simple  cur¬ 
tains  and  suitable  chairs  completed  a 
room  which  is  now  full  of  charm,  and 
sympathetic  alike  for  work  or  rest. 

I  know  a  room  left  from  the  hands 
of  a  builder  whose  traditions  are  good, 
whose  honesty  is  the  one  thing  honesty 
can  mean.  The  cornice,  the  panel¬ 
lings,  the  skirtings,  the  simple  stone 
chimney-piece  ;  every  detail  carefully 
thought  out,  nowhere  a  weakness  or  a 
bungle.  All  simple,  charming,  quiet ; 
everything  done  to  make  the  work 
good,  no  effort  visible.  A  room  where 
your  favorite  chair  can  stand  in  the 
best  relation  to  Are  and  light,  your 
writing-table,  your  lamp,  all  that  is 
needful  for  use  and  comfort.  The 
room  is  partly  a  library,  the  books, 
many  beautiful  and  rare,  make  part  of 
the  decoration.  It  is  a  joy  to  enter 
this  room,  and  a  happiness  to  remain. 
It  is  the  simplest  thing  possible  ;  the 
work  of  an  architect  of  high  repute 
and  of  an  honest  builder,  decorated 
only  by  its  own  unaffected  and  good 
detail  in  stone  and  wood.  In  this 
room  no  other  kind  of  decoration  is 
possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  no¬ 
blest  form  of  house  decoration  is  that 
in  which  the  ornamented^  parts  are 
planned  from  the  beginning  and  car¬ 
ried  out  as  the  structure  proceeds  ;  the 
enrichment  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
struction,  not  stuck  on  as  an  after¬ 
thought.  In  such  a  house  one  has  the 
enjoyable  feeling  of  repose  and  con¬ 
tentment  that  comes  of  good  propor¬ 
tion  and  proper  balance  of  parts ;  no 
matter  what  its  size  or  cost,  a  house  so 
carried  out  will,  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  requirements,  be  easy  to  furnish 
and  delightful  to  live  in.  A  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  London  house  so  planned 
and  built  and  furnished  is  Dorchester 
House  ;  the  design  of  a  true  artist  for 
a  client  who  was  also  in  the  best  sense 
a  true  artist.  Here  we  have  splendor 
of  size  and  material,  consummate  work¬ 
manship,  masterpieces  of  fine  art ;  no 
jarring  note  anywhere ;  everything 
right  and  fitting ;  the  best  possible 
and  most  beautiful.  But  a  house  may 
be  built  with  the  same  intention  and 
yet  not  be  a  palace,  nor  of  great  cost, 
as  we  see  by  many  houses  in  Blooms¬ 
bury  and  Soho  ;  some  of  them,  as  in 
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Gerard  Street  and  Dean  Street,  quite 
small,  and  yet  with  rooms  full  of  dig¬ 
nity,  because  of  their  good  proportion, 
good  detail,  and  evidence  of  careful  de¬ 
sign  throughout.  Frequent  in  these 
houses  is  ^e  well-looking  hall  pave¬ 
ment  of  black  and  white  squares  of 
stone  and  slate.  Think  of  it  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  deal  boards  and  oil¬ 
cloth  prevailing  in  the  middle-class 
house,  a  vicious  combination  purely 
British.  In  Franco  the  same  class  of 
house  would  have  the  floor  either  of 
red  tiles  or  of  oak  or  walnut,  in  all  cases 
neatly  and  frequently  wax-polished. 

It  IS  just  with  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
house,  large  or  small,  that  most  per¬ 
sons  are  concerned.  In  going  through 
some  of  the  decorative  requirements  of 
such  a  house,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
avoid  repetitions  and  truisms.  The 
subject  is,  in  a  way,  so  familiar  to  all, 
that  there  remains  little  to  be  said  that 
is  new.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  lay  stress  on  what  is  true 
and  beat  worth  doing,  even  though  it 
may  be  perfectly  well  known  already. 
It  may  be  well  to  go  briefly  through  the 
principal  rooms  of  a  country  house  of 
medium  size,  such  a  house  as  would  be 
built  for  from  £6,000  to  £9,000. 

The  entrance  or  vestibule  is  probably 
little  more  than  a  wide  passage  leading 
to  the  hall.  If  it  can  be  panelled  in 
hardwood  and  have  a  stone  or  marble 
floor  in  plain  squares  of  two  colors,  it 
will  neeu  no  other  decoration.  If  its 
size  allows,  here  is  the  place  for  a  table 
for  hats  and  overcoats,  and  a  chest  for 
extra  winter  and  carriage  wraps. 

A  roomy  hall  for  use  as  a  sitting- 
room  is  deservedly  growing  in  favor, 
and  is  a  part  of  nearly  all  houses  now 
being  built.  It  is  both  convenient  and 
comfortable  as  a  general  informal  meet¬ 
ing-place.  People  who  come  in  from 
shooting  and  hunting  hesitate  to  come 
into  the  drawing  room  with  mud  on 
their  boots  and  dothes,  but  they  come 
willingly  at  tea  time  into  the  less  for¬ 
mal  hall.  For  the  flooring  there  is 
ample  choice  of  material ;  marble  stone, 
oak  or  good  red  Staffordshire  tiles.  In 
France  the  flooring  tiles  are  much  im¬ 
proved  in  appearance  by  wax-polish¬ 
ing,  a  plan  that  has  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  rendering  the  surface  less 
pervious  to  dirt 


Well-designed  oak  panelling  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  wall  covering,  carried  up 
as  high  as  the  height  of  the  room  de¬ 
mands.  In  this  case  the  doors  and 
architraves  and  the  chimney-piece  must 
come  within  the  same  design.  Old 
tapestry  is  always  a  beautiful  wall  dec¬ 
oration,  rich  and  quiet  in  effect.  Mod¬ 
ern  band-made  tapestries  are  to  be  had, 
both  of  French  and  English  make,  but 
their  prices  are  beyond  the  means  of 
any  but  the  most  wealthy.  There  are 
useful  woven  woollen  fabrics  for  wall- 
hangings,  not  intended  as  deceptive 
imitations  of  hand-made  tapestries,  but 
of  good  effect  and  moderate  cost,  that 
have  their  place  in  honest  decoration. 
The  chairs  in  the  hall  are  most  suit¬ 
ably  covered  in  leather,  though  chintz 
is  not  inadmissible.  Ordinary  cow¬ 
hide,  as  used  by  saddlers,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  leathers  for  chairs  ;  it  will  last 
a  lifetime,  and  mellows  with  use  to  a 
beautiful  brown  color.  A  large  screen 
is  in  place  in  this  room,  shutting  off 
the  door  to  the  entrance.  The  stairs 
rise  from  the  hall  and  add  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  room.  The  high  hall  with 
galleries  giving  access  to  the  bedrooms 
is  not  comfortable  ;  it  is  difficult  to 
warm,  and  the  pleasant  sense  of  privacy 
is  lost. 

Respecting  the  dining-room  there 
are  some  good  old  conventions  that 
are  worth  retaining.  That  the  aspect 
should  be  east,  or  east  a  little  south  ; 
the  sun  is  welcome  at  breakfast-time. 
That  its  color  should  be  warm,  and 
preferably  red.  When  the  table  is 
lighted  for  dinner,  nothing  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  cheerful  hospitality 
of  the  dinner-hour  than  a  soberly-rich 
red  wall ;  moreover,  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  has  left  the  room,  which  then 
receives  the  rather  cold  eastern  light, 
a  red  color  is  acceptable  and  comfort¬ 
ing  at  luncheon-time. 

The  library,  as  to  its  main  wall- 
spaces,  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of 
itself;  bound  books  are  in  themselves 
good  decoration.  The  bookcases  should 
have  simple  lines  and  not  much  orna¬ 
ment.  The  flaps  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  shelves  should  be  of  the  same  wood 
or  of  some  quiet  colored  leather,  a 
golden  brown  for  preference.  If  there 
are  other  wall-spaces  they  should  be  of 
subdued  coloring.  Fine  old  maps  hung 
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on  these  spaces  are  almost  better  than 
pictures.  One  large  table,  solid  and 
long,  may  carry  atlases  and  any  large 
books  wanted  for  frequent  reference, 
and  there  should  be  a  roomy  writing- 
table,  with  solid  and  simple  appur^ 
nances,  and  plenty  of  elbow  room  for 
books  of  reference  or  any  of  the  needs 
of  the  student.  A  digression  on  writ¬ 
ing-tables  may  be  excused,  always  in 
the  interest  of  simplicity  and  htuess  ; 
it  will  servo  to  illustrate  a  principle 
that  should  be  observed  throughout  a 
house  in  all  matters  of  furniture  and 
ornamentation.  The  chair  should  have 
the  right  relation  to  the  height  of  the 
table.  Neither  chair  nor  table  should 
have  castors  ;  there  should  be  no  fear 
that  the  writer,  making  a  sharp  move¬ 
ment  in  a  moment  of  literary  elation, 
should  be  suddenly  parted  from  his 
work  by  the  retreat  of  either  chair  or 
table.  A  plain  pad,  the  whole  size  of 
the  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  is  better  to 
write  on  than  any  blotting-book.  Who 
does  not  know  the  discomfort  of  the 
cramped  blotting-book,  whose  metal 
mounts  and  bosses  come  down  with  a 
cruel  blow  on  the  polished  table  when 
it  is  opened  for  use  ;  the  blotting-paper 
inside  so  much  clogged  with  ink  that 
it  no  longer  absorbs ;  the  inkstand 
whose  top  shuts  with  so  strong  a  spring, 
that  you  must  stand  up  to  open  it? 
One  remembers  other  inkstands  in  an 
endless  variety  of  torturing  forms  ;  the 
lid  formed  of  a  heavy  bronze  bird,  so 
heavy  that  when  turned  back  it  nearly 
overbalances  the  whole  structure  ;  the 
penwiper  clogged  and  clotted  with  an¬ 
cient  deposits  of  ink  ;  the  impossible 
ens  in  varieties  of  uncomfortable 
olders.  Think  of  the  agate  penholder 
with  a  heavy  silver-gilt  seal  at  the  end, 
the  discomfort  of  its  bad  balance,  the 
fear  of  dropping  it,  the  vain  wish  for 
a  plain  wooden  one.  In  every  appur¬ 
tenance  a  trivial  discomfort  because 


comfortable.  Let  the  walls  be  hung 
with  a  silk  damask  if  funds  permit, 
preferably  of  a  rich  red,  green  or  deep 
golden  color,  for  these  are  the  best 
grounds  for  pictures.  As  it  is  here 
that  visitors  are  received,  it  ought  to 
give  them  a  cordial  welcome  of  beauty 
as  well  as  of  comfort.  The  carpet  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  item  of 
all.  It  should  be  as  good  as  possible, 
whether  of  English  make  (Axminster 
for  preference)  or  Oriental.  Even  a 
room  with  indifferent  furniture,  or 
furnished  with  a  quantity  of  trivial  ob¬ 
jects,  may  gain  some  dignity  by  having 
a  good  carpet ;  in  such  cases  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important  thing  to  de¬ 
sire.  The  floor  should  be  of  polished 
oak  or  parquet ;  the  paint  work  in  one 
tint  only,  the  ceiling  and  cornice  in  a 
warm  white  ;  the  frieze  only,  or  the 
ground  of  it,  if  enriched,  painted  in  a 
very  pale  tint  of  the  prevailing  wall 
color.  It  is  important  to  place  and 
group  the  furniture  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  circulation.  What 
does  one  so  often  see  in  the  newly-dec¬ 
orated  drawing-room?  Confusion,  in¬ 
congruity,  intended  ornament  wrongly 
applied.  Coloring  unsuited  to  aspect, 
furniture  of  various  styles  jumbled  to¬ 
gether  ;  too  many  things  everywhere, 
tables  covered  with  useless  articles  of 
no  real  beauty  ;  no  freedom  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Paintwork  in  many  tints,  ceil¬ 
ing  and  comice  of  mean  design  elabo¬ 
rately  picked  out  and  gilt,  labor  and 
effort  wasted,  and  nothing  gained  but 
fussiness  and  worry. 

The  bedrooms  require  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  times  of  illness  your  bed- 
rqom  is  either  your  prison  or  your 
pleasaunce.  Cheerfulness  and  absolute 
comfort  are  the  requirements  here. 
The  room  should  not  be  encumbered 
with  much  furniture,  it  is  far  best 
whenever  possible  to  have  the  furniture 


the  articles  are  supposed  to  be  decora¬ 
tive  ;  and  yet  how  easy  it  is  to  have  it 
all  comfortable  and  beautiful.  A  well- 
designed  inkstand  of  silver  or  porcelain, 
large  clean  blotting-pad,  clean  ink, 
clean  pens  both  of  quill  and  steel,  a 
clean  penwiper,  stationery  within  reach 
and  nothing  else  at  close  range. 

The  drawing-room  has  no  excuse  for 
not  being  beautiful  us  well  as  perfectly 


fitted  and  fixed.  Eecesses  such  as  fre¬ 
quently  occur  right  and  left  of  the 
chimney-breast  should  be  fitted  as 
wardrobes,  their  simply  painted  pan¬ 
elled  doors  add  much  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  room.  Pictures  are  of 
doubtful  advantage  in  a  bedroom. 
There  is  just  now  a  happy  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  chintz  papers  of 
bold  flower  patterns ;  they  give  a  de- 
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lightfally  cheerfal  look  to  a  room,  and 
with  them  pictures  are  quite  out  of 
place.  Papers  with  cold  gray  grounds 
should  be  avoided,  they  are  always  dull 
and  cheerless.  It  is  a  good  plan  and  a 
clean  and  wholesome  one  to  paint  the 
margins  of  the  floors  for  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  from  the  walls.  Paint  is 
better  than  stain,  it  is  easier  to  renew 
when  worn,  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
old  floor  where  stain  would  make  a  bad 
job  ;  it  also  offers  a  variety  of  coloring 
that  helps  in  the  decoration  of  a  room. 
With  a  painted  margin  less  carpet  is 
wanted,'  the  carpet  need  not  be  elabo¬ 
rately  “  planned”  to  fit  recesses  and 
projections,  and  being  of  rectangular 
shape  it  can  be  changed  end  for  end 
when  one  part  gets  a  little  worn.  The 
modern  brass  bedstead  is  surely  an  ugly 
object,  with  its  hard  unsympathetic 
glitter.  How  much  better  to  have  bed¬ 
steads  of  hard  wood  well  designed,  or 
with  head  and  foot  panelled  and  paint¬ 
ed.  Surely,  taking  into  consideration 
the  greater  attention  now  paid  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  the 
old  dangers  that  led  to  the  disuse  of 
wooden  beds  need  scarcely  be  feared. 

Having  gone  through  some  of  the 
rooms  of  a  house,  a  few  detached  re¬ 
marks  may  be  worth  making  on  various 
matters  connected  with  the  subject. 
If  the  house  is  to  be  newly  built,  it  is 
important  to  put  money  into  what  is 
permanent.  The  cost  of  one  Brussels 
carpet,  which  is  worn  out  in  seven  or 
eight  years,  will  in  many  cases  pay  for 
the  difference  between  a  deal  and  an 
oak  floor.  The  cost  of  three  times 
repainting  represents  approximately 
the  difference  between  a  deal  and  a 
hardwood  door  ;  moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  deal  door  the  house  is  burdened 
with  the  never-ending  expense  of  re¬ 
painting  at  certain  intervals.  The 
painter  may  be  abolished  forever  as  to 
the  outside  of  the  house  by  having 
leaded  lights  in  stone  or  oak  mullions, 
and  outside  doors  of  oak,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  outside  painting  is  a 
troublesome  annoyance  as  well  as  an 
exranse. 

The  question  of  pictures  in  many 
houses  is  a  difficult  one.  Often  the 
existing  pictures  are  hopelessly  impos¬ 
sible  to  classify  and  not  really  decora¬ 
tive  anywhere ;  the  subjects  perhaps 


of  purely  personal  interest.  In  the 
case  of  watercolors  and  prints,  if  they 
cannot  be  used  as  decoration,  they  can 
easily  be  unframed  and  put  in  a  drawer 
or  portfolio.  Photographs  are  almoti 
always  undccorative,  even  if  of  fine 
works  of  art,  and  quite  inadmissible  as 
room  decorations  when  the  subject  is 
the  family  group  on  the  hall-door  steps, 
or  the  eleven  cricketers  of  whom  the 
eon  of  the  house  is  one.  However  in¬ 
teresting  to  individuals,  they  are  not 
decoration.  The  place  for  these  and 
the  many  portrait  photographs  seen  in 
every  drawing-room  is  an  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  drawer  or  really  beautiful  box  of 
inlay,  of  silver,  of  tortoise-shell,  or 
any  decorative  material. 

There  can  be  no  objection  in  a  hall 
to  trophies  of  antlers  ;  but  they  lose  all 
decorative  value  if  the  animal’s  head 
is  stuffed  and  made  to  look  as  much 
alive  as  possible.  This  is  right  in  a 
natural  history  museum,  but  is  out  of 
place  as  decoration.  The  antlers  should 
be  attached  to  a  part  of  the  skull,  as 
we  see  them  in  old  halls.  Trophies  of 
chaSe  and  war  are  always  interesting 
and  may  be  treated  happily,  as  the 
walls  of  many  old  houses  testify. 

Modern  wall-papers  have  nearly  kept 
pace  with  woven  fabrics  in  excellence 
of  design  and  coloring,  though  many  a 
good  design  gets  lost  or  put  aside  in 
consequence  of  the  restless  desire  fur 
something  new.  Happily  some  of  the 
best  retail  firms  retain  a  collection  of 
fine  designs,  some  of  the  blocks  dating 
from  the  last  century.  Flock  papers 
of  good  damask  patterns  in  one  color, 
or  in  two  near  shades  of  one  color,  are 
a  good  wall-hanging  for  many  rooms, 
and  suit  pictures  well.  The  old  Chi¬ 
nese  wall-papers  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  had  ;  they  are  somewhat  costly, 
and  require  to  be  hung  by  an  expert, 
but  they  are  extremely  decorative,  more 
so  indeed  than  the  really  better-drawn 
Japanese  hand  painted  papers. 

The  decoration  of  London  houses  is 
complicated  by  the  unceasiug  war 
against  all  pervading  dirt.  Every  dam¬ 
ask  hung  wall  and  every  item  of  furni¬ 
ture  covered  with  a  woven  fabric  must 
be  protected  with  linen  covers  when 
not  actually  in  use.  It  is  best  to  have 
varnished  woodwork  ;  and  in  passages, 
and  indeed  wherever  such  treatment  is 
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admissible,  varnished  wall-papers. 
Where  there  is  white  painted  wood¬ 
work  the  windows  had  better  be  pasted 
np  when  the  house  is  not  in  use,  as 
the  exclusion  of  light  from  closed 
blinds  and  shutters  will  turn  the  paint 
yellow,  a  fact  often  forgotten.  Dutch 
tiles,  now  easily  to  be  had  both  in  plain 
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colors  and  in  a  large  variety  of  the  old 
traditional  designs,  are  much  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  use  on  the  walls  of  base¬ 
ments.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  in  one 
part  of  a  London  house  at  least,  the 
demon  of  dirt  can  be  banished  forever. 
— National  Review. 
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Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  lecture, 
delivered  recently,  on  the  senses  and 
intellect  of  animals,  suggests  that 
there  may  be  numbers  of  sights  and 
sounds  visible  and  audible  to  different 
organizations  from  our  own  which  are 
not  visible  and  audible  to  us,  and  con¬ 
versely,  that  there  may  be  many  visible 
to  ns  which  are  not  visible  or  audible 
to  them.  For  example,  he  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  ants  do  not  hear  any 
of  the  noises  which  seem  to  us  the 
most  exciting  and  distracting,  while  it 
is  perfectly  possible  that  they  may  hear 
many  of  which  we  take  no  sort  of  ac¬ 
count  at  all.  That  suggests  a  new 
world  of  possibilities  that,  though  it 
may  be  perfectly  unreal,  may  be  also 
quite  worth  dreaming  about.  We 
know,  for  instance,  perfectly  well  that 
the  vibrations  wbich  produce  vision 
when  striking  on  our  retina  are  of  the 
same  general  nature,  though  not  of 
the  same  length,  as  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  sensation  of  heat,  and  that 
again,  those  which  produce  the  most 
powerful  chemical  effects  on  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  are  of  the  same  kind, 
though  at  a  different  end  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  from  those  which  produce  the 
most  intense  light.  Why,  then,  might 
there  not  be  organizations  which  see 
best  by  the  help  of  those  vibrations 
proceeaing  from  a  luminous  body  by 
virtue  of  wbich  our  eyes  see  least,  and 
hear  best,  though  originating  in  dis¬ 
turbances  in  that  body  which  are  quite 
inaudible  to  us?  We  know  that  our 
retina  is  only  affected  by  undulations 
which  are  transmitted  at  the  enormous 
velocity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  miles  in  a  second  ;  but 
are  there  not  also  in  all  probability  a 
multitude  of  much  slower  undulations 
transmitted  from  every  luminous  body. 


and  why  may  not  these  produce  the 
impression  we  call  vision  on  organiza¬ 
tions  different  from  our  own  ?  Indeed, 
why  is  it  not  perfectly  possible  that 
there  may  be  creatures  which  see  by 
the  vibrations  by  which  we  only  hear, 
and  hear  by  those  by  which  we  see  ?— 
see  the  roll  of  the  thunder,  and  hear 
the  flash  of  the  lightning,  which  both 
come  from  the  same  source,— hear  first 
what  we  see  first,  and  see  last  what  we 
hear  last, — so  that  they  may  be  stunned 
by  what  strikes  us  blind,  and  blinded 
by  the  explosion  of  the  sun’s  gases  or 
the  roar  of  our  own  cataracts.  There 
seems  to  be  no  final  reason  why  that 
which  awakes  in  us  one  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  should  not  awake  in  other 
creatures  a  different  kind.  There  may 
even  be  eyes  which  perceive  and  regis¬ 
ter  what  we  call  sounds,  and  ears  which 
give  the  impression  of  a  face  and  figure 
and  motion  where  we  have  none  but 
that  of  the  sound  of  a  voice  ; — or, 
again,  which  call  up  the  vision  of  a 
river  where  we  only  hear  the  bubbling 
of  its  waters  or  the  rush  of  its  cataracts. 
There  seems  to  be  no  final  reason  why 
the  kind  of  vibration  which  is  audible 
to  ns  should  not  be  visible  to  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  why  the  kind  which 
IS  visible  to  us  should  not  be  audible 
to  other  organizations.  Why  might 
not  a  sonata  or  an  oratorio  summon  a 
glowing  sunset,  or  a  magnificent  land¬ 
scape,  before  organs  different  from  our 
own,  and  why  might  not  what  is  a 
picture  gallery  to  us,  be  to  them  a  con¬ 
cert  or  a  chorus?  Nay,  may  we  not 
go  further  still,  and  suppose  that  there 
may  be  organizations  to  which  what 
we  call  audible  vibrations  are  both  audi¬ 
ble  and  visible  ;  and  similarly,  what  we 
call  colors  are  not  only  colors,  but  also 
sounds  ?  Why  should  not  the  roar  of 
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the  lion  or  the  scream' of  the  jackal 
produce  both  the  impressions  which 
they  produce  on  our  ears,  and  also 
some  exciting  impressions  of  another 
kind,  of  which  we  are  quite  incapable, 
when  they  strike  on  organs  which  em¬ 
brace  a  larger  range  of  visual  sensitive¬ 
ness  ?  It  is  at  least  quite  conceivable 
that  the  same  vibrations  should  result 
in  both  seeing  and  hearing  for  those 
whose  ears  are  sensitive  to  the  rapid 
vibrations  of  the  ether  as  well  as  to  the 
slow  vibrations  of  the  air.  If  there 
were  ears  which  could  hear  what  we 
call  light,  why  might  not  the  morning 
stars  be  heard  singing  together  in  the 
concert  of  thanksgiving  of  which  the 
poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  tells  us,  and 
why  should  not  what  has  been  called 
the  music  of  the  spheres  be  as  audible 
to  other  beings  as  the  glory  of  a  star¬ 
light  night  is  visible  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Cornish  tells  us,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  musical  experiments  at  the  Zo¬ 
ological  Gardens,  that  “  the  Indian  wolf 
showed  signs  of  extreme  and  abject 
fear”  when  the  violin  was  played,  and 
even  when  it  was  played  behind  the 
cage  and  out  of  his  sight,  and  that  be 
then  retired  to  the  railing  in  front,  as 
far  as  possible  from  tbe  music.  If 
that  be  so,  why  should  not  there  be 
some  significance  in  these  sounds  to 
wolves  of  which  we  are  not  only  not 
aware,  but  incapable  of  being  made 
aware,  because  they  have  not  the  same 
signidcance  to  us?  Why  should  not 
these  sounds  betray  to  wolves  that 
which  might  really  affect  them  injuri¬ 
ously,  though  it  does  not  affect  us  at 
all  ?  May  tnere  not  be  some  close  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  sounds  of  the  violin 
and  signs  of  flood  or  tempest,  which 
we  do  not,  and  could  not,  perceive  in 
the  notes  at  all  ?  There  are  evidently 
creatures  which  receive  notice  of  an 
earthquake  long  before  man  receives 
any  such  notice.  Why  should  not 
that  notice  come  in  vibrations  which 
we  can  neither  hear  nor  see,  but  which 
are  either  as  visible  or  audible,  or  both 
as  visible  and  as  audible,  to  them,  as 
the  sounds  to  which  the  ants  are  deaf 
are  often  painfully  audible  to  us  ? 

Again,  in  what  physiologists  now 
eall  the  hypnotic  state,  it  is  clear  that 


the  commands  issued  even  from  afar 
by  one  who  had  produced  that  hyp¬ 
notic  state,  and  even  by  others  to  whom 
he  has  transmitted  his  authority,  are 
heard  and  obeyed.  We  have  no  notion 
how  they  are  so  heard  and  obeyed. 
But  it  is  clear  that  what  is  audible  or 
visible  to  one  organ  in  a  state  artid- 
cially  produced  b^y  what  we  call  the 
hypnotic  trance  without  in  the  least 
knowing  what  it  means,  might  well  be 
audible  or  visible  to  a  differently  con¬ 
stituted  organ  in  its  natural  state.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  chat 
there  are  in  existence  organs  which 
convey  to  other  creatures,  without  any 
hypnotizing,  those  same  messages  which 
only  become  articulate  to  us  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  resemble  the  sudden  giv¬ 
ing  out  of  what  is  called  “  latent  heat” 
by  the  physicists.  But  if  anv  one  sup¬ 
poses  tnat  what  is  now  established  as 
“  thought-reading,”  is  due  to  the  car¬ 
rying  of  a  new  kind  of  quasi-electric 
message  through  the  ether,  and  that 
the  exercise  of  a  strong  volition  ren¬ 
ders  this  thought-reading  possible, — so 
that  an  organization  properly  qualified 
for  the  purpose,  as  a  hypnotizer’s  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  can,  as  it  were, 
speak  to  a  distant  friend  by  force  of 
will  alone  without  uttering  any  audible 
sound, — we  do  not  know  to  what  de¬ 
velopments  this  kind  of  sympathetic 
whispering  might  not  lead.  Appar¬ 
ently,  even  organizations  not  naturally 
qualided  for  thought-reading,  may,  by 
the  help  of  the  hypnotizer,  be  artifi¬ 
cially  rendered  sensitive  to  these  more 
or  less  subconscious  communications, 
so  as  to  result  in  actions  which  would 
ordinarily  be  interpreted  as  proceeding 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  happened 
at  a  distance,  and  far  out  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  or  sight  of  the  person  who  appears 
to  bo  influenced  by  that  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  on  this  theory  of  the 
phenomena,  vibrations  of  the  ether, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  upon  a 
man,  may,  by  careful  preparation,  gain 
access  to  him,  just  as  vibrations  of 
sound,  which  are  otherwise  lost,  are  so 
preserved  by  the  telephone  as  to  be 
audible  within  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Now,  if  by  what  we  usually 
call  a  mere  moral  effort,  a  thought,  or 
even  a  sentence,  can  be  directed  to  a 
given  brain,  just  as  the  apparatus  of 
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the  telephone  directs  it,  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  some  means 
should  not  be  found  of  intercepting 
some  of  the  instinctive  communica¬ 
tions  between  one  of  the  lower  animals 
and  another,  so  as  to  tap  them  in  the 
same  way  in  which  an  electrician  at  an 
intermediate  point,  taps  the  electric 
cable  of  a  message  intended  for  a  more 
distant  goal.  And  so  the  fairy-story 
fancy  that  a  man  might  be  so  endowed 
as  to  overhear  the  conversations  of  in¬ 
sects  or  birds,  might  be  realized.  All 
these  speculations  are,  of  course,  pure 
dreams,  but  they  are  dreams  which  are 
suggested  as  not  altogether  impossible, 
by  the  extraordinary  extension  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  vibrating  ether,  ac- 
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cepted  by  the  science  of  our  own  day. 
To  the  generation  which  has  become 
familiar  with  the  phonograph  and 
thought-reading,  it  will  hardly  seem  a 
sheer  impossibility  that  we  might  one 
day  be  able  to  arrest  and  decipher  the 
less  intricate  messages  of  purely  in¬ 
stinctive  import  which  pass  between 
the  ants  of  a  single  nest,  or  the  rooks 
of  a  single  rookery,  or  the  chimpanzees 
of  a  single  family.  Indeed  the  last 
feat  has,  according  to  an  American 
naturalist,  been  partially  accomplished 
already  by  the  help  of  the  phonograph, 
though  not  by  virtue  of  anything  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  thought  or  feeling  read¬ 
ing  between  man  and  man. — London 
Spectator. 
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Thx  way  in  which  fiction  becomes  fact  has 
r^ntly  been  illustrated  in  the  organization 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  country  of  Matrimo¬ 
nial  Tontine  Motnal  Benefit  Associations. 
Every  few  days  a  newspaper  paragraph  ap¬ 
pears  announcing  the  formation  of  one  of 
these  associations  in  a  new  locality.  The 
idea  of  this  novel  scheme  for  the  protection 
of  bachelors  of  course  originated  with  Robert 
Grant’s  already  famous  story  in  the  Christmas 
Scribner. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
“  Data  of  Ethics”  in  its  original  form  having 
been  exhausted,  the  author  has  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  dearer  edition  of  the  work,  and 
to  issue  a  cheap  edition. 

Mb.  Gbobox  SAnnsBTTBT  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Saturday  Review,  and  since 
his  resignation  was  tendered  the  journal  has 
been  again  sold.  The  purchase  was  conclud¬ 
ed  on  Wednesday.  The  new  editor  is  Mr. 
Frank  Harris. 

Gabibau>i’s  daughter.  Signora  Teresa  Com- 
zio,  is  said  by  continental  papers  to  be  engaged 
on  a  life  of  her  father,  which  is  to  bear  the  title 
of  ”  La  Vita  intima  di  Garibaldi.  ”  The  book 
is  expected  to  be  issued  by  Christmas. 

Thb  “Book  op  Tbuth.” — “The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  possesses,  as  an  heirloom,  Claude 
Lorraine’s  *  Book  of  Truth,’  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books 
in  Europe.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  six  times 


as  much  as  the  famous  ‘  Mazarin  ’  Bible,  the 
most  costly  book  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
late  duke  is  said  to  have  refused  £20,000  for 
it” — T%e  Bookworm. 

Mb.  Stopfobd  Bbooxx’s  “  Tennyson  :  his 
Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life,  ”  has  already 
reached  its  fourth  thousand,  in  a  not  very 
cheap  form. 

Thx  now  volume  of  the  “  Irish  Library,” 
published  by  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight,  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Irish  Song-Book.”  The  edi* 
tor,  Mr.  Perceval  A.  Graves,  has  collected  the 
best  Irish  lyrics  from  the  time  of  Tom  Moore 
to  that  of  W.  B.  Yates  and  Katharine  Tynan. 
An  appropriate  Irish  melody  is  printed  over 
each  song. 

An  Englishman  wonders  who  is  the  sixth 
great  living  novelist,  after  having  named  as 
the  first  five,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Barrie,  Steven¬ 
son,  and  Kipling. 

Undxb  the  title  of  “  Corrected  Impressions,” 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury  will  shortly  publish, 
with  Mr.  Heinemann,  a  volume  of  collected 
essays  on  the  principal  writers  of  the  Victorian 
age,  both  dead  and  living,  in  which  he  ar¬ 
rives,  in  some  oases,  at  rather  startling  con¬ 
clusions. 

Thx  total  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  world  at  present  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000,  distributed  as  follows :  United  States 
and  Canada,  20,934  ;  Germany,  6000  ;  Great 
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Britain,  8000  ;  France,  4300  ;  Japan,  2000  ; 
Italy,  1500 ;  Anatria-Hnngary,  1200 ;  Asia, 
exclusive  of  Japan,  1000  ;  Spain,  830  ;  Rus¬ 
sia,  800  ;  Australia,  800  ;  Greece,  600  ;  Switz¬ 
erland,  450  ;  Holland,  300  ;  Belgium,  300  ;  all 
others,  1000.  Of  these,  more  than  half  are 
printed  in  the  English  language. 

Mb.  Gbant  Allen  has  written  a  new  novel, 
called  “The  Woman  who  Did.”  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  is  said  to  have  given  his  modem  heart 
to  her. 

Messbs.  Macmillan  A  Co.  have  decided  to 
include  the  well  -kuown  “  English  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters”  series  in  “  Macmillan’s  Three-and-Six- 
penny  Library.  ’  ’  The  series  consists  of  thirty- 
nine  books,  and  will  now  appear  in  thirteen 
volumes.  The  first  will  be  published  on  De¬ 
cember  14tb,  and  will  contain  “  Chaucer,”  by 
Professor  Ward  ;  “  Spenser,”  by  Dean  Church  ; 
and  ‘  •  Dryden,  ’  ’  by  Mr.  Saintsbury.  A  volume 
will  appear  monthly  thereafter  until  the  series 
is  complete. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Smith,  the  well-known  publish¬ 
er,  has  just  been  accorded  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  an  exceptional  distinction  which 
will  be  widely  appreciated.  In  recognition  of 
his  public  spirit  in  projecting  and  publishing 
the  “  Dictionary  of  National  Biography”  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  has  offered  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  M.A.  The  degree  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  this  month. 

Gibbon’s  letters  are  so  scarce  in  public  libra¬ 
ries— the  British  Museum  has  at  most,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  but  two — that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
note  that  a  very  fine  specimen  will  shortly  be 
brought  to  the  hammer  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s. 
This  letter  is  dated  in  March,  1789,  from  Lau¬ 
sanne,  extends  over  four  pages,  and  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  publisher.  Many  topics  are 
touched  upon  in  it :  his  visitors  during  the 
previous  autumn,  especially  Fox  ;  the  quarrel 
between  “  Bellendenus”  Parr  and  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  (“  the  doctor  has  a  keen  pen  and 
the  bishop  is  fair  game,”  he  remarks) ;  his 
“  expensive  honor  of  being  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,”  etc. 

The  most  important  contribution  yet  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  biography  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  is 
likely  to  be  issued  at  a  not  very  distant  date  ; 
the  publishers  will  be  Messrs.  Ellis  A  Elvey, 
who  produced  Rossetti’s  “  Collected  Works” 
and  other  volumes.  The  book  will  consist  of 
two  sections :  (1)  A  memoir  of  some  consider¬ 


able  length,  on  which  his  brother  William 
Michael  Rossetti  is  now  actively  engaged  ;  (2) 
Dante  Rossetti’s  family  letters,  from  his  boy¬ 
hood  to  the  latest  months  of  his  life.  These 
letters  are  addressed  to  seven  relatives,  prin¬ 
cipally  his  mother  and  brother,  and  are  fully 
annotated  by  the  latter,  so  as  to  explain  col¬ 
lateral  details  and  allusions.  There  will  be 
nine  portraits  in  the  volumes.  Eight  of  these 
are  from  paintings  or  drawings  done  by  Dante 
Rossetti,  and  represent  himself  and  the  seven 
persons  addressed.  The  ninth  is  a  portrait  of 
his  wife  (Miss  Siddal),  her  own  production. 
Mr.  William  Rossetti  put  together  and  anno¬ 
tated  the  letters  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  in  April,  1882.  At  that  time  a 
friend,  highly  qualified  for  the  task,  undertook 
to  write  the  memoir  ;  but,  as  this  intention 
has  not  been  carried  out,  Mr.  William  Rossetti 
has  now,  not  without  some  reluctance,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  work. 

Mb.  Ruskin's  Last  Messaoe  to  Oxtobd  tbom 
CoNisTON. — In  1859  a  book  on  the  Oxford 
Museum  was  published  with  the  names  of 
Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  and  John  Ruskin, 
M.A.,  honorary  students  of  Christ  Church. 
This  book  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  since  retired  from  Oxford  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  it  would  take  too  much  space  to 
explain  here.  Dr.  Acland,  now  Sir  Henry 
Acland,  still  is  a  prominent  man  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  most  active  superintendent  of 
the  work  at  the  museum.  Being  often  urged 
to  reissue  the  book  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  museum.  Sir  Henry  went  to  see  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  his  retreat  in  the  north.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  a  new  edition  has  been  issued  of 
the  almost  forgotten  book,  with  the  imprint 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  own  printer,  George  Allen, 
London  and  Orpington.  The  last  words  at 
the  end  of  the  happy  visit  to  Brentwood,  Con- 
iston,  in  August,  1893,  were  these :  “  Say  to 
my  friends  in  the  Oxford  Museum  from  me. 
May  God  bless  the  reverent  and  earnest  study 
of  Nature  and  of  Man,  to  His  Glory,  to  the 
better  teaching  of  the  Future,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  Country,  and  to  the  good  of  all  Man¬ 
kind.” 

The  Poetic  Advantaoes  or  Enqlish. — The 
poetry  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  essays  now  appearing  in  the  Berlin 
Die  Nation.  The  writer.  Professor  C.  Abel, 
the  well-known  Orientalist  and  philologist, 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  English  language.  “  The  Eng- 
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lish  poet,”  he  says,  ”  is  in  one  important  re- 
gpeot  placed  in  a  much  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  German.  Partly  by  reason 
of  the  larger  number  of  roots  which  the  primi¬ 
tive  Low-Gkrman  language  possesses,  com¬ 
pared  with  our  artificial  and  literary  High- 
German  tongue,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
admission,  in  the  formation  of  the  English 
language,  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Celtic 
words,  English  is  richer  in  simple  non-com¬ 
posite  words  than  German.  At  the  same  time 
it  contains  a  greater  number  of  synonyms  and 
a  more  ample  and  yet  more  exact  shading 
of  conceptions,  which  are  thus  (so  to  speak) 
prepared  by  the  language  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  poet ;  and  finally,  it  boasts  a 
more  abundant  and  easy  rhyme.  A  still  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  exists  in  the  fact  that  words  of 
Germanic  origin  have,  in  English,  a  charm  for 
the  ear  and  a  certain  glow  for  the  mind  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  truly  capable  artist,  can  be 
woven  into  a  web  in  which  strength  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  intellect  and  feeling,  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  splendid  effect.  What  can  be  done 
with  such  advantages  as  these  is  shown  by  Al¬ 
fred  Austin  in  a  rare  and  remarkable  manner, 
who  in  the  expression  of  pathos,  humor,  or 
imaginative  intellectual  conceptions  uses  the 
English  language  as  an  inexhaustible  keyboard 
with  the  hand  of  a  master.” 


MISCELLANY. 

Forest  Fibxs. — It  is  difficult  for  English¬ 
men  quite  to  realize  a  forest- fire,  for  they 
never  witness  anything  of  the  kind,  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  one  in  this  country,  the  moor- 
fires  on  the  edges  of  wooded  estates,  being 
rarely  or  never  dangerous  to  life.  The  moor 
bums  too  quickly,  and  the  trees  are  too  scat¬ 
tered,  for  that  intensity  of  heat  which  is  the 
grand  cause  of  disasters  such  as  the  one  now 
reported  from  America.  Even  the  Anglo-Ind¬ 
ians,  who  have  often  lived  in  the  jangle  or 
the  forest,  or,  as  in  Bengal,  on  plains  loaded 
with  fruit-trees,  have  rarely  seen  a  true  forest- 
fire,  the  trees  being  too  solid,  and  the  air,  for 
all  the  intense  heat,  being  too  full  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Burmah  should  bum,  but  Burmah  re¬ 
mains  uncalcined.  It  is  not  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  even  for  the  inexperienced  to  under¬ 
stand  in  what  the  special  horror  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  forest-fire  consists.  It  must  be  one  of 
those  catastrophes  in  which,  as  in  great  earth¬ 
quakes  and  tremendous  floods.  Nature  herself, 
whom  no  one  resists  or  is  ashamed  of  fearing. 
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seems  to  declare  herself  designedly  hostile  to 
the  feeble  race  of  man.  The  flames  break  out 
from  unknown  causes,  usually  the  inveterate 
carelessness  of  the  lumbermen,  who  are  worse 
than  miners  in  their  reckless  disregard  of 
danger  ;  the  draught  which  the  fires  draw  to 
fill  the  superheated  space  carries  the  fire  on¬ 
ward  ;  the  trees,  desiccated  by  the  heat  and 
by  a  peculiarity  of  the  climate  which  dries 
everything,  even  wit,  burn  like  torches  steeped 
in  resin  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  fire,  travel¬ 
ling  like  a  gale,  has  covered  areas  which  in 
Europe  would  be  counties  or  even  provinces. 
The  flames  have  repeatedly  been  known  to 
catch  horses  on  the  gallop,  or,  as  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance  in  Wisconsin,  to  outstrip  a  train, 
and  the  forest  towns,  built  of  wood  and  dried 
to  tinder,  fall  their  easiest  prey.  They  are 
most  of  them  lumber-stations,  and  the  forest 
touches  them  either  because  the  nearest  trees 
have  been  left  standing,  or  because  one  side 
is  heaped  with  logs  left  ready  for  removal  by 
the  lumbermen,  or  because  the  cleared  space 
is  so  narrow  that  the  awful  heat  of  the  fire 
calcines  the  wooden  joists  in  the  houses  upon 
the  other  side.  This  heat  is  like  nothing 
ever  experienced  on  this  side  of  the  water.  It 
is  more  like  the  heat  generated  in  some  chemi¬ 
cal  experiments,  or  the  heat  which,  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  a  rush  of  lava  from  Vesuvius  once 
expressed  it,  ”  does  not  burn  the  groves,  but 
causes  them  to  cease  to  exist.”  It  draws  tow¬ 
ard  it  a  furious  rush  of  the  colder  air,  so  that 
showers  of  sparks  precede  the  fire  itself,  the 
roads  built  of  logs  catch  fire,  and,  as  it  seems, 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  skies  above 
there  is  nothing  but  flame,  ashes,  and  asphyx¬ 
iating  vapor —the  latter  so  dense  and  so  widely 
spread  that  it  makes  navigation  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  lakes  for  hundreds  of  miles  impossible. 
If  a  house  in  a  brick  town  takes  fire  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  fly,  or  jump,  or  crouch  under  the 
brickwork,  but  when  the  catastrophe  strikes  a 
forest  the  very  world  seems  on  fire,  and  there 
is  no  more  hope  than  when  an  earthquake 
rooks  a  South  American  city. 

The  people,  it  is  true,  fly  by  natural  in¬ 
stinct,  as  they  do  also  in  earthquake,  but  un¬ 
less  water  is  near  in  great  bodies  there  is  no 
use  in  flight.  The  fire  leaps  after  them  like  a 
sentient  enemy.  Even  water  is  scarcely  a 
protection,  for  three  fourths  of  the  fugitives 
cannot  swim  ;  and  on  the  edges  of  the  lake 
the  tongues  of  flame,  always  driven  by  the 
force  of  the  self-generated  draught,  will  often 
”  lick  out”  for  a  hundred  yards  and  kill  worn- 
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en  Btanding  in  water  np  to  their  necks.  A 
better  protection  than  the  water  would  be 
boles  in  the  earth,  but  they  could  not  be  dug 
in  time,  and  the  people  would  shrink  from 
them  as  if  they  were  graves.  Add  to  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  scene  with  its  flaming  heavens  and 
blazing  earth  and  shoots  of  intolerable  heat, 
the  fact  that  the  death  rushing  on  is  death  ac¬ 
companied  by  intolerable  pain,  and  leaving 
the  survivors  lonely  persons  with  all  they 
loved  or  possessed  destroyed,  and  we  gain 
some  conception  of  a  calamity  which  often, 
as  in  this  case,  drives  brave  men  actually  mad 
with  fear.  No  courage  helps  a  man  to  face 
nature  in  wrath  ;  the  reason  is  absolutely  use¬ 
less,  there  is  no  thought  but  of  flight,  and 
flight  is  only  that  of  a  rabbit  from  a  band  of 
greyhounds  spread  out  on  every  side.  It  is 
only  the  sparseness  of  the  population  which 
prevents  a  forest-fire  from  being  one  of  the 
most  destructive  of  calamities  to  human  life  ; 
and  even  as  it  is,  it  may,  and  occasionally 
does,  destroy  more  victims  than  a  sea- engage¬ 
ment  or  a  battle  of  importance,  while  the  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances — the  mad  stampedes, 
the  furious,  wasted  efforts  to  save  property, 
the  deaths  of  women  and  children,  and,  above 
all,  the  universality  of  torture  as  a  feature  in 
the  deaths — render  the  whole  business  un¬ 
speakably  horrifying,  so  horrifying  that  one 
can  hardly  wonder  that  the  unreflecting  and 
the  feeble,  as  they  read,  question  the  very 
goodness  of  the  Ood  who  can  allow  such 
scenes  of  useless  misery  and  destruction.  It 
is  a  vain  inquiry,  when  we  know  that  He  al¬ 
lows  all  men  and  women  to  die — half  at  least 
of  them  in  pain — vain  and  even  foolish,  while 
we  know  nothing  of  the  eternal  purpose,  but 
it  is  not  unnatural  and  scarcely  blasphemous. 
There  is  some  horror  in  human  nature  of 
death  by  fire — a  horror  felt  also  by  animals— 
which  separates  it  in  the  imagination  from 
any  other  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  human¬ 
ity  is  exposed,  and  makes  one  fancy  that  this 
thing  at  least  ought  never  to  occur. — Spectator. 

How  THE  Late  Sultan  of  Mobocco  Died. — 
The  late  Sultan  left  Morocco  City  in  May,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  whole  Court,  his  army,  and 
the  Governors  of  Southern  Morocco  and  their 
troops,  in  order  to  punish  certain  revolution¬ 
ary  tribes  in  the  district  of  Tedla,  to  the 
northeast  of  Morocco  City  ;  thence  it  was  his 
Majesty’s  intention  to  proceed  to  Rabat.  By 
slow  marches,  necessitated  by  the  immense 
number  of  men  and  animals  accompanying 


him,  the  Sultan  reached  the  district  of  Tedla, 
and  there  fell  ill.  During  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  June  6th,  Mulai  el  Hassen  died, 
Sid  Ahmed  alone  being  present — the  man 
who,  throughout  his  life,  had  been  his  most 
confidential  and  trusted  follower.  Before  his 
death  he  had  spoken  freely  to  Sid  Ahmed, 
and  had  made  him  swear  a  solemn  oath  to 
support  the  succession  of  Mulai  Abdul  Aziz, 
and  never  to  desert  him  as  long  as  either  of 
them  lived.  His  Shereefian  Majesty  also  left 
papers  stating  his  desire  that  his  favorite  son 
should  succeed  him,  and  private  letters  to 
Abdul  Aziz  himself. 

But,  besides  the  question  of  the  succession, 
there  were  others  as  momentous,  if  not  more 
so,  to  be  considered.  The  camp  was  placed 
within  the  district  of  the  Tedla  regions, 
against  whom  the  Sultan  had  intended  to 
wage  war  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  the  camp  would  be  left  without  any  lead¬ 
er,  would  bring  down  an  attack  of  the  tribes 
and  the  sacking  of  the  entire  camp,  if  not  the 
murder  also  of  the  viziers  and  officials.  Nor 
was  the  army  to  be  trusted  ;  Mulai  Abdul 
Aziz  was  at  Babat,  still  some  eight  days’  fast 
marching  distant,  and  in  those  eight  days 
who  knew  what  course  events  might  take? 
A  hurried  meeting  of  the  viziers  was  called  ; 
an  oath  of  secrecy  taken  ;  the  drums  were 
beaten  for  a  start  to  be  made  ;  and,  to  every 
one’s  astonishment  and  surprise,  orders  were 
given  for  a  move,  the  reason  affirmed  being 
that  the  Sultan  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
travel.  The  palanquin  which  always  accom¬ 
panied  his  Majesty  was  taken  into  the  enclo¬ 
sure  ;  the  Sultan’s  body  was  placed  within, 
the  doors  closed,  and,  amid  the  obeisances 
and  acclamations  of  the  camp,  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  Mulai  el  Hassen  set  out  for  Babat. 

Not  a  soul  knew  of  the  Sultan’s  death  ex¬ 
cept  the  viziers  and  a  few  of  the  slaves  and 
tent-pitchers,  whose  mouths  were  sealed, 
knowing  that  death  would  ensue  if  they  told. 
The  following  day  an  early  start  was  made, 
the  dead  Sultan  still  being  carried  in  the 
usual  position,  with  the  flags  and  insignia  of 
the  Sultanate  preceding  him.  As  they  passed 
along  the  tribes  people  are  said  to  have  kissed 
the  palanquin,  and  one  or  two  people  of  im¬ 
portance  to  have  been  allowed  to  see  the  Sul¬ 
tan  within,  whose  ill-health  was  given  as  an 
excuse  for  his  not  speaking.  At  the  middle 
of  the  day  a  halt  was  called  for  his  Majesty  to 
take  breakfast,  a  tent  pitched,  the  palanquin 
carried  within,  and  food  and  green  tea  cooked. 
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taken  into  the  tent,  and  brought  ont  again  as 
if  it  had  been  tasted  by  the  Sultan.  The  mili¬ 
tary  band  played  outside  his  tent,  and  all  the 
usual  customs  which  were  carried  ont  when 
he  lived  were  continned.  But  in  a  hot  climate 
like  that  of  Morocco  in  June  a  secret  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  long  kept,  and  on  their  arrival 
in  camp,  after  a  ten  hours’  march,  on  Thnrs 
day,  Jane  7th,  it  was  annonnced  that  the  Sal¬ 
tan  was  dead,  and  that  messengers  had  left 
the  day  before  for  the  capitals,  announcing 
the  accession  of  Malai  Abdnl  Aziz.  The  proc¬ 
lamation  called  npon  the  people  and  soldiers 
to  follow  the  desire  of  their  deceased  master, 
and  to  support  the  viziers  in  their  intention 
of  seeing  Mulai  Abdnl  Aziz  sncceed. 

The  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
camp,  which  split  up  into  a  hundred  parties, 
each  distrustful  of  the  other,  though  all  in¬ 
tent  upon  one  object,  a  retreat  to  the  coast. 
Each  tribe  represented  in  the  camp  collected 
its  forces,  and  marched  in  a  band  together 
and  camped  together,  not  fearing  so  much 
any  general  outbreak  as  an  attack  on  the  part 
of  members  of  some  other  tribe,  between 
whom  there  may  have  been  some  long-stand¬ 
ing  feud,  only  prevented  by  fear  of  the  Saltan 
from  bursting  into  warfare.  By  forced 
marches  the  camp  and  the  army  proceeded  to 
Babat,  constantly  hampered  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  tribes,  who,  too  timid  to  attack  so  large  a 
force,  contented  themselves  and  satisfied  their 
love  of  plunder  by  cutting  off  and  robbing 
every  straggler  who  happened  to  lag  behind. 
The  poor  soldiers  they  killed  for  their  rifles, 
and,  if  they  possessed  none,  ont  of  pure  dev¬ 
iltry.  With  all  possible  speed  the  army 
marched  toward  the  coast,  bearing  their  now 
loathsome  burden  of  the  Sultan’s  body  with 
them.  There  was  a  terrible  mockery  in  the 
whole  thing— the  decomposing  corpse  borne 
in  royal  state  with  the  Shereefian  banners 
waving  before  it,  with  the  spear-bearers  on 
either  side,  and  the  troop  of  mounted  body¬ 
guard  and  dskars  on  foot.  On  Thursday,  July 
12th,  Rabat  was  reached,  and  a  halt  called 
some  little  distance  outside  the  city.  The 
state  of  the  Sultan’s  body  was  such  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  public  funeral  impossible,  so  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  a  little  procession  of  foot- 
soldiers,  with  only  a  single  Shereef  attending, 
one  and  all  bearing  lanterns,  set  ont.  A  hole 
was  bored  in  the  town  walls,  for  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  a  corpse  carried  into  the  gate  of  a 
Moorish  city,  and,  surrounded  by  this  little 
band,  Mnlai  el  Hassen,  Snltan  of  Morocco, 


was  laid  to  his  last  rest  in  the  mosque  cover¬ 
ing  the  tomb  of  his  ancestor,  Sidi  Mohammed 
ben  Abdullah. — BlackwoodCa  Magcuim. 

Ou)  SuNiTAT  Bkadino.— Sunday  is  no  longer 
kept,  in  literary  matters,  with  the  old  strict¬ 
ness.  In  the  childhood  of  men  now  middle- 
aged,  books  which  were  reckoned  really  “  Sun¬ 
day  books"  were  neither  numerous  nor  enter¬ 
taining.  Still,  few  could  deny  that  Wealey’a 
Magaane  or  the  Arminian  Magazine  was  a  Sun¬ 
day  book.  Apparitions  run  wild  in  the  wastes 
of  the  Arminian  Magaane.  “  With  my  latest 
breath’’  (says  the  editor)  "  will  I  bear  my  tes¬ 
timony  against  giving  up  to  Infidels  one  great 
proof  of  the  Invisible  world  ;  I  mean  that  of 
Witchcraft  and  Apparitions.  I  do  not  think 
any  unprejudiced  man  can  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  narrative."  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley,  one  fears,  will  not  be  so  ’*  unprejudiced’’ 
as  to  accept  “The  Evil  Spirit  of  Mascon," 
however  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  F.B  S.,  found  that 
it  overthrew  his  “settled  indisposedness  to 
believe  strange  things."  M.  Du  Moulin,  the 
translator  of  the  tale  from  Perea  nd,  thinks 
that  Satan  is  shy  of  showing  himself,  for  fear 
he  should  convince  atheists,  and,  indeed,  this 
consideration  must  be  a  great  check  on  his 
activity.  However,  at  Mascon,  in  1612,  he 
could  not  refrain,  but  drew  a  lady’s  curtains 
with  great  noise  and  violence  ;  he  also  palled 
her  blankets  off,  knocked  on  all  the  walls, 
and  so  disturbed  a  Protestant  minister  that 
he  called  in  M.  Fran9oi8  Tomus,  a  notary  and 
a  Catholic.  At  first,  for  his  own  reasons,  Sa¬ 
tan  would  not  show  off  before  members  of  the 
Church,  but,  in  about  a  week,  be  took  to 
whistling,  and  even  sang  a  little  song  about 
one  and  tenpence.  He  next  gossiped  very 
freely  in  a  human  voice,  and  plucked  objects 
out  of  people’s  hands,  “with  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  innocent  mirth,"  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
says  of  Mr.  William  Herbert’s  practical  jukes. 
He  threw  stones  about  but  hurt  nobody,  and 
never  tore  any  books.  Even  the  Bishop  of 
Mascon  was  interested  in  him,  and  he  finally 
left  the  house  without  doing  any  mischief. 
That  is  all. — Andrew  Lang,  in  the  lUuatrated 
London  Newa. 

DonoiiAS  Jebbou)  amd  Thacxxbat. — Thus, 
for  half  a  century  has  Wednesday  evening 
been  passed  in  the  editorial  office  of  Punch, 
just  when  its  readers  are  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  previous  week’s  issue ;  and  according 
to  the  verdict  of  those  readers  was  attuned 
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the  merriment  of  the  etaff.  It  is  on  record 
how  Douglas  Jerrold  wonld  go  radiant  to  the 
dinners  as  "  Mrs.  Caudle”  was  sending  up 
Punch’s  circulation  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  ”  and  was 
one  of  the  happiest  among  them  all.”  Thack* 
eraj,  too,  first  tasted  the  delights  of  wide 
popularity  in  the  success  of  his  ”  Snob  Pa¬ 
pers,”  and  he  showed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
bis  demeanor  at  the  board.  At  one  time  these 
two  men  sat  side  by  side,  and  there  was  as 
little  love  as  space  between  them  ;  but  with 
that  good-humored  philosophy  which  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  that  institution,  the  occasional  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion,  and  the  harder  knocks  of 
wit,  and  sometimes,  even,  the  still  sharper 
encounters  of  temper,  were  all  glossed  over. 
As  Thackeray  so  truly  remarked  himself, 
“  What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  with  a  man 
if  yon  have  to  meet  him  every  Wednesday  at 
dinner  ?’  ’  Nevertheless,  in  course  of  time  he 
changed  his  seat  from  between  Jerrold  and 
Gilbert  Abbot  i  Beckett,  and  crossing  over, 
faced  his  friend  the  enemy,  while  Mark 
Lemon,  watchful  and  alert  beneath  the  cloak 
of  geniality,  was  quick  to  oast  a  damping  word 
on  inflammable  conversation  and — so  far  as 
he  could  persuade  them  to  listen  to  a  man  so 
greatly  their  inferior  in  genius  and  intellect 
— to  stem  the  threatened  outburst.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  Jerrold  always  regarded  Thackeray 
as  a  bit  of  a  snob,  and  viewed  his  entrance 
into  Society— against  which  Jerrold  had  for 
years  been  hurling  his  bitterest  darts — with 
very  grave  suspicion.  ”  I  have  known  Thack¬ 
eray,”  he  would  say,  “  for  eighteen  years,  and 
I  don’t  know  him  yet” — almost  in  the  despair¬ 
ing  words  in  which  I  have  heard  a  distin¬ 
guished  Academician  speak  of  his  still  more 
distinguished  President.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Arthur  &  Beckett  has  declared  to  me,  ”  I 
never  knew  my  brother  so  well  as  when  1  met 
him  at  the  Punch  table.” — Magazine  of  Art. 

Ahbitiom  and  Incompetence. — There  is  no 
more  tragic  combination  in  the  world  than 
that  of  incompetence  with  ambition,  and  now¬ 
adays  these  two  ill-assorted  bedfellows  are 
perpetually  to  be  met  with,  each  making  the 
other  hopelessly  miserable.  It  used  to  be  the 
fashion  to  assert  that  the  mere  presence  of 
ambition  in  a  nature  denoted  the  presence 
also  of  talent,  and  that  ambition  was  a  sort  of 
indicator  by  which  the  amount  of  talent  could 
be  surely  shown.  Whether  this  was  at  all 
true  in  the  past  or  not  we  are  scarcely  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain — it  is  not 


true  in  the  present.  Ambition  is  a  disease  of 
the  age,  and  a  disease  that  does  infinite  harm, 
both  to  the  mental  health  of  individuals  and 
also  to  the  public.  It  is  a  pestilence  that 
walketh  at  noonday,  and  it  afflicts  young  and 
old,  male  and  female.  The  incompetent  seem 
quite  as  determined  to  become  famous  as  the 
competent,  and  genius  itself  is  not  more  set 
upon  scaling  the  heights  of  glory  than  is 
idiocy  and  blatant  advertising  stupidity. 
Many  people  pride  themselves  upon  being 
ambitions.  They  think  it  a  sort  of  virtue. 
They  hug  it  and  they  foster  it.  Alas  1  they 
also  talk  about  it  quite  as  freely  as  they  talk 
about  the  weather.  Sometimes  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  life  might  be  almost  bearable 
were  it  not  for  other  people’s  ambitions.  We 
are  all,  rich  and  poor,  clever  and  foolish,  the 
talented  and  the  sterile,  so  fatally  determined 
upon  getting  on.  We  think  of  little  else, 
aim  at  nothing  except  that.  Of  coarse  some 
of  us  must  get  on  or  starve,  and  some  of  ns 
mercifully  possess  talents,  and  ought  most 
emphatically  to  use  them  to  the  full  and  cul¬ 
tivate  them  to  the  utmost ;  but  we  wonld  say 
to  those  fairly  well  off  in  competence,  in  all 
sincerity,  “  Learn  to  keep  quiet.”  And  espe¬ 
cially  would  we  murmur  the  words  of  advice 
to  the  ambitious  women,  who  to-day  are  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude.  There  is 
nothing  so  very  shameful  in  having  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
What  is  shameful  is  to  have  accomplished 
something  quite  badly.  Yet  how  many  am¬ 
bitions  women  recognize  this  fact  ?  To  have 
written  a  silly  book,  painted  a  fourth-rate 
picture,  composed  a  valse  like  thousands  of 
other  valses,  or  acted  atrociously  in  a  farce 
for  a  charity,  or  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is 
considered  to  be  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
achiever.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
rather  a  badge  of  shame. — Hearth  and  Home. 

The  Abistocbact  of  Russia. — Russia  pos¬ 
sesses  650,000  nobles,  without  counting  the 
350,000  whose  titles,  are  not  hereditary. 
Among  the  Russian  nobility  there  are  many 
of  foreign  origin.  The  Russian  social  code 
recognizes  four  categories  or  estates  (Soslovia) 
—that  is  to  say,  nobles,  priests,  town  dwell¬ 
ers,  and  peasants.  The  character  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  distinguishes  these  classes  from  one 
another.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  Czar  for 
all  its  privileges  ;  and  the  emperor  has  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  change  the  condition  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  from  a  high  to  a  low  estate.  None  of 
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these  classes  possesses  either  a  historical,  a 
political,  or  a  social  indiridoality.  The  Eas* 
sian  aristocracy  is  deprived  of  political  im> 
portance,  and  it  cannot  boast  of  snoh  chival- 
rons  qualities  as  distinguish  the  French  no¬ 
bles.  For  the  present,  it  lacks  sufficient  good 
sense  or  education  to  play  any  part  in  public 
life.  Russian  aristocrats  all  desire  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  direct  descendants  of  the  Boyars, 
merely  because  it  is  pleasant  to  be  such,  and 
thus  get  a  position  of  social  superiority. 
Their  ambition  goes  no  higher.  The  Boyars, 
like  the  feudal  western  landowners,  are  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  of  old  composed 
the  Russian  prince’s  army.  The  members  of 
the  Russian  aristocracy  have  in  great  part  re¬ 
tained  their  places  at  court,  so  that  there  can 
be  encountered  most  of  the  old  historic  names. 
Children  of  both  sexes  inherit  the  titles  of  their 
parents.  The  Russian  aristocracy  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  overweening  pride  and  haughti¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  often 
united  to  this,  in  a  bizarre  contrast,  a  certain 
snobbishness.  Access  to  the  circles  of  high 
society  is  very  difficult,  it  is  only  possible  to 
penetrate  into  them  if  well  born  and  well  con¬ 
nected.  The  Russians  rarely  abandon  their 
titles,  being  too  proud  of  them  to  quit  them 
easily.  A  marriage  between  a  poor  gentleman 
and  a  rich  stranger,  or  vice  versa,  is  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  country  as  a  shameful  mesalliance, 
and  the  couple  would  not  be  received  in  the 
aristocratic  salons  of  the  oapitol.  Tolstoi,  as 
well  as  Prince  Mescbersky,  director  of  the 
newspaper  Orajdanine,  have  given  in  their 
novels  very  exact  and  graphic  descriptions  of 
Russian  high  life.  But  with  all  their  innate 
pride,  the  Russian  great  folk  have  never  looked 
upon  work  as  degrading.  Thus  if  need  be 
they  will  adopt  with  ease  and  without  mauvaise 
honte  any  offices,  any  public  charges.  There 
is  at  St.  Petersburg  a  prince  who  serves  in  the 
custom-house,  and  many  nobles  and  titled 
men  become  professors,  schoolmasters,  even 
actors.  In  a  pastrycook  shop,  at  Moscow, 
some  princesses  of  high  blood  serve  behind 
the  counter  ;  others  will  become  governesses, 
companions,  housekeepers,  telegraph  clerks — 
in  fact,  will  adopt  any  employment  that  may 
tom  up. — Leisure  Hour. 

What  Dbowkiho  Feels  Like. — A  woman, 
who  was  among  those  saved  in  the  recent  de¬ 
plorable  accident  in  Morecambe  Bay,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  papers  to  have  said  that  she  re¬ 
membered  sinking  twice  and  thinking  she  had 


January, 

“  only  to  go  down  once  more  and  all  would 
be  over."  Everyone  knows  the  description 
given  by  “  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,” 
of  his  dream  : — 

Lord,  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to 
drown  I 

What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  mine  ears ! 
What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes ! 

.  .  .  .  and  often  did  I  strive 

To  yield  the  ghost,  but  still  the  envious  flood 

Kept  in  my  soul  and  would  not  let  it  forth. 

This  is  poetical  rather  than  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare, 
when  he  represents  the  drowning  man  as  re¬ 
taining  consciousness  and  having  “  leisure  in 
the  time  of  death  to  gaze  upon  the  secrets  of 
the  deep,"  comes  very  near  what  has  been 
the  actual  experience  of  some  who  have  been 
snatched  from  a  watery  grave  when  life  was 
all  but  extinct. 

There  are  several  authentic  records  of  such 
experiences.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  Admiral  Beaufort,  as  described  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wollaston.  When 
a  youngster  he  fell  overboard  in  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  and  before  relief  reached  him  had 
sunk  below  the  surface.  All  hope  had  fled, 
all  exertion  ceased,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
drowning.  Two  minutes  did  not  elapse  be¬ 
fore  he  was  hauled  up,  and  he  found  the  re¬ 
turn  to  life  much  less  pleasant  than  drown¬ 
ing.  Admiral  Beaufort  adds  that  he  had  heard 
from  two  or  three  persons  who  had  had  a 
similar  experience  that  their  sensations  had 
closely  resembled  his  own.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  relates  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  had 
been  snatched  from  the  waves  and  lain  for 
some  time  on  the  deck  of  his  ship  insensible, 
who  on  his  recovery  declared  that  he  had  been 
in  heaven,  and  complained  of  his  restoration 
to  life  as  a  great  hardship. 

In  a  well  known  passage  of  the  "Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  De  Quincey  re¬ 
lates  that  he  was  once  told  by  a  near  relative 
that  "  having  in  her  childhood  (aged  nine) 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  very  verge 
of  death  but  for  the  assistance  which  reached 
her  at  the  last  critical  moment,  she  saw  in  a 
moment  her  whole  life,  clothed  in  its  forgot¬ 
ten  incidents,  arrayed  before  her  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror,  not  successively  but  simultaneously,  and 
she  had  a  faculty  developed  as  suddenly  for 
comprehending  the  whole  and  every  part. 

An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hartley, 
has  recently  given  an  interesting  account  of 
his  sensations  when  drowning.  He  lay  at  the 
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bottom  of  a  river  in  a  state  of  semi-oonscions- 
ness,  in  which  he  saw  his  relatives  and  friends 
all  about  him  with  their  ejes  full  of  tears. 
All  the  events  of  his  life,  from  infancy  up¬ 
ward,  passed  slowly  before  his  mental  vision  ; 
he  felt  that  he  was  drowning,  and  he  remem¬ 
bers  thinking,  unlike  Clarence,  that  it  was 
not  pain  to  drown.  He  was  able  even  to  spec¬ 
ulate  whether  his  body  would  be  found,  and 
he  pictured  his  own  funeral,  and  fancied  he 
could  hear  the  earth  thrown  on  his  coffin. 
He  had  sensations  of  the  nature  of  tinnitus 
(ringing  of  bells,  etc.)  in  his  ears,  and  he  had 
visual  perceptions  of  the  most  marvellous 
combinations  of  colors.  Next  all  was  peace 
around  him  ;  he  had  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
well-being  in  a  medium  of  a  temperature 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Then  he  felt 
himself  as  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  float¬ 
ing  in  space,  and  looking  down  on  the  world 
spread  out  at  his  feet.  Lastly  came  mere 
darkness  and  oblivion  till  be  found  himself 
stretched  on  the  river  bank  and  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  disagreeable  process  of  restora¬ 
tion  to  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  accounts  agree 
in  two  points — namely,  the  apocalypse  of  the 
past  life  even  in  its  minute  details,  and  the 
absence  of  any  unpleasant  sensation.  On  the 
whole,  the  popular  idea  (which  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  never  wholly  wrong)  that  drowning  is 
a  pleasant  form  of  death  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  few  who  have  practically 
reached  the  bourne  of  the  undiscovered  coun¬ 
try  and  yet  returned  to  tell  the  tale. — British 
Medical  Journal. 

“I  Speak  United  States.*'— That  English 
is  still  the  basis  of  “  United  States”  the  most 
thoroughgoing  American  will  not  deny — the 
thoroughgoing  American  never  denies  facts, 
the  game  not  being  worth  the  candle,  and  he 
never  plays  games  in  the  dark.  The  language 
is  the  same — with  a  difference,  and  in  that 
lies  the  root  of  the  matter  and  this  article  ; 
for  though  London  and  New  York  speak  a 
common — very  common— Anglo  Saxon,  if  we 
forget  for  the  moment  the  veneer  of  French, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  with  which 
it  has  been  polished,  yet  the  meaning  of  many 
words,  from  which  language  derives  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  is  ooiisiderably  modified  and  altered 
in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they 
become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  unintelligible 
as  the  Cockney  would  find  the  dialect  of  a 
Northumberland  village. 


Thus,  if  a  Londoner  is  fortunate  enough  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  be  introduced  to  a  sky 
which  has  not  been  discolored  by  smoke,  a 
sun  which  has  not  been  dimmed  by  fog,  and 
an  atmosphere  which  the  powers  have  not 
forgotten  to  dry,  and  is  as  stimulating  as 
champagne,  but  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  to  buy  a  frock-coat — a  most  expensive 
article — or  to  order  one — as  a  rule,  quite  a 
different  matter — he  must  call  it  a  “  Prince 
Albert."  Prince  Albert  coat  it  is  in  Bepnblican 
America,  whatever  it  may  be  in  monarchical 
England,  where  "  Albert  the  Good"  is  occa¬ 
sionally  remembered  when  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  comes  round.  If  he  wants  a  billy¬ 
cock  hat,  he  will  never  get  it  if  he  asks  for  it 
by  that  name  ;  he  must  request  the  shopman 
to  bring  him  a  "  Derby." 

Should  the  coverings  of  his  feet  be  worn 
out  and  he  orders  a  new  pair  of  boots,  he  will 
be  given  Wellingtons,  which  are  "  boots'*  in 
the  American  language  ;  if  he  wants  English 
boots  he  must  ask  for  "  shoes,**  while  if  he 
likes  to  show  pretty  socks  and  wears  Oxford 
shoes,  he  must  call  for  ‘‘  ties’*  or  "  low  cuts," 
and  **  slippers"  if  he  needs  pumps. 

He  will  find,  too,  that  he  does  not  buy  arti¬ 
cles  in  a  shop,  but  at  a  "  store,"  and  he  will 
be  sent  to  its  different  departments  by  a 
"  floor- walker,  **  not  a  shop-walker. 

If  he  would  travel  in  the  city  and  he  desires 
to  use  the  most  derided  of  New  York's  public 
conveyances,  which  luckily  for  those  whose 
time  is  valuable  ply  only  up  and  down  aristo¬ 
cratic  Fifth  Avenue,  he  must  forget  that  such 
an  abomination  as  an  omnibus  ever  existed, 
and  hail  a  "  stage,’*  while  if  he  wishes  to  go 
by  or  talk  about  what  he  would  at  home  call 
a  tram,  he  must  be  careful  to  say  "  surface 
car’ 'or  "  street  car,”  for  trams  have  no  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  American  vocabulary.  If,  further, 
he  would,  when  in  Borne,  do  what  Borne  does, 
let  him  forswear  the  use  of  railway  until  he 
returns  home,  and  train  himself  to  say  "  rail¬ 
road,  ’*  and  let  him  never  forget  that  he  walks 
on  the  "  sidewalk,’*  not  on  the  pavement. 

Should  he  unfortunately  happen  to  get  ill, 
let  him  boldly  declare  that  he  “feels  sick,** 
entirely  heedless  of  what  he  would  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  at  home,  or  it  will  be  taken 
that  he  is  nauseated,  for  the  words  sick  and 
ill  mean  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  signify 
in  London  ;  and  if  his  doctor  gives  him  a  pre¬ 
scription,  let  him  not  ask  to  be  directed  to  a 
chemist,  or  he  will  be  sent  off  to  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  chemicals,  if  any  one  knows  the  ad- 
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dress  of  saoh  a  firm,  but  let  him  seek  for  a 
“  pharmaoy’’  or  “  drug  store.” 

Instead  of  a  draper’s  shop  he  will  find  a 
“  dry  goods  store,"  and  if  he  desires  to  go  to 
one  of  the  upper  floors  he  will  ”  take  the  ele¬ 
vator" — though,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case, 
the  reverse  is  the  tmth — for  he  will  certainly 
not  discover  a  lift ;  while,  if  his  wife  has  re¬ 
quested  him  to  buy  her  some  hairpins,  hooks 
and  eyes,  cottons,  or  other  small  articles,  he 
will  find  them  at  the  notion-counter.” 

As,  being  a  stranger,  he  will  not  have  his 
own  carriage,  he  will,  if  he  wants  a  drive, 
”  ride”  in  a  ”  wagon,”  which  is  not  a  cart  for 
carrying  packages,  but  a  very  comfortable, 
light,  open  vehicle,  or  else  in  a  ”  buggy,”  an 
equally  light  conveyance  with  a  hood,  but 
open  at  the  sides.  If  he  prefers  a  single  horse 
brougham  he  will  do  well  to  call  it  a  ”  ooup4,  ” 
and  if  he  asks  for  a  ”  carriage”  he  will  get  a 
Victoria  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

In  the  evening  he  will  naturally  go  to  the 
theatre,  but  he  must  be  careful  to  ask  for 
”  orchestra  seats”  if  he  wants  stalls  ;  while  if 
his  tastes  are  not  for  drama  proper,  and  he 
prefers  a  music-hall  entertainment,  he  should 
invite  his  friend  to  go  to  a  ”  variety  show.” 
If  a  play  is  advertised  as  a  ”  farce-comedy,” 
and  he  imagines  he  will  see  a  farcical  comedy, 
he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  a 
farce-comedy  is  only  an  alleged  play  in  which 
the  characters  are  taken  by  variety  show  ‘‘  ar¬ 
tistes”  who  introduce  their  ”  specialties” — 
song  and  dance— in  season  and  out  of  season. 
In  other  words,  it  is  cousin- Qerman  to  a 
music-hall  entertainment  without  the  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  programme. 

In  its  pronunciation  United  States  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  if  the  aforesaid  Londoner  gets 
“  busted,”  or  wants  employment  as  a  clerk, 
let  him  not  call  himself  a  ”  dark,"  or  people 
will  open  their  eyes  at  his  peculiar  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  let  him  also  remember  he  wears  a 
Derby  hat,  not  a  darby.  Above  all,  let  him 
avoid,  as  he  would  the  plague,  the  nasal  twang 
which  passes  current  for  the  American  accent 
on  the  London  stage,  unless  he  hankers  after 
being  mistaken  for  a  denizen  of  the  ”  wild 
and  woolly  West,”  or  as  hailing  from  Oshkosh 
or  Kalamazoo,  both  of  which  places,  in  spite 
of  a  popular  belief  to  the  contrary,  will  be 
found  on  the  map  of  the  country  over  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  and  the  bald-headed 
Eagle  screams. 

United  States  is  to  some  extent  an  ”  inflect¬ 
ed”  language,  and  the  intonation  of  a  word 
gives  it  its  peculiar  meaning,  just  as  happens 
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in  that  most  soul-wearying  of  all  tongues  to 
the  student — the  Chinese.  If  any  one  doubt 
this,  let  him  listen  to  two  people  manipulate 
that  most  distinctively  American  word 
”  light”  in  a  conversation  of  this  kind  : 

”  How  do  I  get  to - ?” 

”  Go  right  along,  and  take  the  first  turning 
on  the  right,  and  you  are  right  there.” 

Right?” 

“Right !” 

“  Right.” 

The  first  meaning  of  the  first  two  rights  is 
obvious  enough.  The  third  is  the  equivalent 
of  ”  at  once.”  The  interrogative  right  asks, 
“Are  yon  sure  that  it  is  correct?”  and  the 
exclamatory  one  replies  as  plainly  as  possible 
“Quite  correct,”  while  the  other  goes  away 
with  a  nod,  for  his  "  Right”  means  ”  Thank 
you,  I'm  off." 

For  its  slang  the  American  language  is  justly 
famous  ;  but  he  who  would  attempt  to  discuss 
it  in  a  few  words  would  undertake  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Iliad  on  an  oaten  straw. — ikUurday 
Beview. 

An  Electbicaixt  Hkated  Quilt.— A  new  in¬ 
vention,  called  by  its  inventor  the  thermogen, 
consists  of  a  quilt  containing  a  coil  of  wire 
bent  in  the  fashion  of  a  gridiron,  enclosed  in 
insulating  and  non-conducting  material,  and 
embedded  in  cotton  wool  or  other  soft  sub¬ 
stance  with  a  silk  or  woollen  covering.  The 
resistance  offered  by  the  coil  to  the  flow  of  an 
electric  current  through  the  wire  produces 
heat  in  the  same  way  that  heat  and  eventually 
light  are  produced  in  the  filament  of  the  glow 
lamp.  A  uniform  temperature  of  about  150° 
F.  is  thus  maintained,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
temperature  rising  beyond  that  point  from 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  electric  mains,  a 
fuse  instantly  melts  and  automatically  shuts 
off  the  current.  The  quilt  may  be  read¬ 
ily  attached  to  ordinary  incandescent  lamp 
terminals.  In  describing  this  device  the  Lan¬ 
cet  says  that  the  most  important  medical  use 
of  such  an  invention  would  be  on  the  operat¬ 
ing  table,  where,  in  lengthened  operations  or 
in  those  attended  with  hemorrhage,  where 
artificial  means  to  sustain  the  patient’s  tem¬ 
perature  are  required,  blankets  and  hot  water 
are  a  decided  nuisance.  In  such  cases  this 
quilt  would  be  invaluable  as  a  soft,  dry,  warm, 
and  convenient  covering.  Again,  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago,  or  senile  slow¬ 
ness  of  circulation,  such  an  appliance  would 
be  useful.  The  thermogen  is  now  on  trial  in 
several  English  hospitals. 


